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NATURALISTIC PIIOTOaRAPHT, 


INTRODUCTION. 

At a mcotinp of the French Acjuleniy of Sciences, held Daguerr 
in Paris on tlio lOfch day of August, 1839, Louis Jacques 
Mande Daguerro, in th(3 presence* of the flower of Parisian Academ 
art, literature and science, gave a demonstration of his new 
discovery — tlio Daguerreotype. The success of the.vt'ance 
was complete, and the gatlna'ing of illustrious men was 
intoxicated with enthusiasm in favour of the Daguerreo- 
type. It i*, then, almost fifty years ago that the result of 
the work of the father of photograjdiy, Joseph Jsicephore 
de Niepce, who had died six yc'ars previously, and of the 
partjicr of liis latter days — Daguerre — was given to the 
hrench puhlic, for though Arago declared that France 
had adopted tlic discovery and was proud to hand it as a 
])resent to the "whole world, Daguerre, sharp business 
man that he was, took out a patent for his process in 
England on tin* loth July, 1839. 

It may be said, tlien, that for fifty years tlie influence of 
photograpliy has been working amongst the people for 
belter for worst*; but a short hall'-ccntury has photography 
had to devclu]) in, and wx* naturally feel a little curious 
to know what it has been doing all tliis lime. Has the 
art been lying idle and stagnating, or has it been 
developing and extending its routs into all the industrial, 
scientific and artistic fields of enterprise ? Let us see 
. what this cool young goddess, born of art and science, who 
generally comes to stay and finally to oust the old god- 
desses from their temples, has been doing these fifty years. 
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In the fields of soiehce she has been most busy. She 
has been giving us photographs of the moon, the stars, 
and even of the nebulm. She has recorded eclipses and 
a transit of Venus for us, she has draw'n for us the Sun^s 
corona, and registered those great volcanic explosions 
which playfully take place there periodically. She 
has shown us thal; there are stars which no telescope 
can find, and she has in another form registered for us 
the composition of the sun and of many of the stars ; and 
now she is busy mapping out the heavens for us. Like a 
goddess, she plays wdth the planets and records with 
delicate taps the stars on our plates, and she runs 
through the vast space of the kosmos doing our biddings 
with a precision and delicacy never equalled — in short she 
is fast becoming tlie right hand of the astronomer. 

Not content with her vast triumphs in space over the 
infinitely great, she dives down to the infinitely small, and 
stores up for us porU’aits of the disease-bearing gciiora- 
tion of Schkomifrelea, the stiff-necked bacteria, and the 
w'riggling vibrio, the rolling microcens, and the fungoid 
actinomymis — with deadly tresses ; these she pictures for 
us, so that we may either keep them on small plates, or else 
she throws them for us on large screens so that we are 
enabled to .study their structure. On these screens too we 
can gaze on the structure of the proteus-liko white cor- 
puscle, and we are able to study the very cells of our 
tongues, our eyes, our boues, our teeth, our hairs, and to 
keep drawings of them such as man never had befur<^‘ 
So the kindly bright goddess stints us in nothing, . ^ 
wherever tho microscope leads there will she be found at 
our bidding. With the greatness of an all-seeing mind, it 
matters not to her whether she draws tho protococcus or 
the blood-cells of an elephant, whethi^r she depicts tho 
eroding cancer cell or the golden scale on the butterfly’s 
wing— Ruy thing that we ask of her she does ; if wo will but 
be patient. 

But the little goddess, tho light-bearer, is not content 
with these sciences but she must needs go and woo chemis- 
try and register the belted zones of the spectrum and tell 
us the mysterious secrets of the Composition of matter. 
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^ Meteorology, too, has claimed her, and she draws for the 
meteorologist the frowning nimhus and the bright rolling 
cumulus. She scratches quickly on his plate the lightning's 
tiash, and oven measures the risings and fallings of the 
mercuries in his long glass barometers and thin-stemmed 
thermometers, so tliat the meteorologist can go and rest 
in the sun; and good-naturedly, too, she hints to him 
that his registerings are but fumblings after her precise 
^ and delicate work. This versatih} little goddtjss, too, is 
playing with and hinting to the surveyors bow slie Survey- 
will not be coy if tliey will but woo her, Tor, says she, 

‘Miave I not already shown you how to measure the 
altitude of mountains, and how to project maps by niy 
aid ? 


The gcograplier, too, is another lover Avell favoured by Geogra- 
the dainty goddess, he always takes her on his travels 
iiow-a-days, and brings us back her inimital/le drawings 
of skulls, savages, weapons, waterfall^, geological strata, 
fos'^ils, animals, birds, trees, landscapes, and m(‘n, and 
wo believe him when wo know flie light-hearer was witli 
him, and soon in all his geographies, in all liis botanies, 
in all his zoologies, in all his gi‘ulogios, his entomologies, 
and all the rest of his valuable ‘‘ ologies," we will lind 
the crisp and inimitable drawings of his dainty Corn- 


panmn. 

'idle horny-handed engineer, too, is wooing her; he 
makes love to her away down in dark caissons half-buried 
in river beds; whilst above-gr«>und she seatiers his plan^ 
fur and wi Ic. lie uses her to show how his works are 


growing beneath the strong arms of liis horny-handed 
gangs, and lie oven uses lier to determine the temperature 
of the depths of the sea, and the direction of oceanic cur- 
rents; yes, she does the work for him and he loves her. Medic-ine 
'Jdio earnest doctor and, the curious biologist are among4®''^ 
her lovers, and the dainty one does not disdain tlunr work, 
lor she knows it to be goml ; for though slie is fickle, she 
is good at heart. For them she goes into the niysteriou.s 
•globe of the eye, down into the- hollow larynx, and 
into the internal ear, and drags forth drawings. The 
tumbur-deformed log, the tossing epileptic, the deformed 
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leprous body, the ulcerous scalp, the unsightly skin 
disease, the dead brain, the delicate dissection, the 
galloping )iorse, the Hying gull, and erring man does she 
with quick and dainty strokes draw and give her lovers 
the physician and biologist. 

Then like the Valkyria she too delights in dire war. 
For her heroes she writes so finely that her letters are 
carried in a quill beneath a pigeon's wing into and out of 
beleaguered cities. She draws hasty notes of the country 
for the leaders of an invading army, she preserves a 
record of the killed and she gives truthful records of tlio 
fields of battle and of the poor torn and jaded men after a 
battle, whilst in peace she draws for the oHicei* thti effects 
of the explosion of a shell, the patli of a bullet through 
the air, or tlie water thrown on high like a geyser by a liid- 
den torpedo. She is the warder's friend too, for she (h aws 
the skulking thief, the greedy forgin’, and the eriud iniir- 
dorer; she draw.s, too, the knife that stabbed in the dark, 
and the dress alt blood-besmirched ; she detects the forgi'd 
bank note, and draws without quibble the position of the 
overturned and splintered railway car, ami she shows the 
scorched and gutted ruins of the burnt lioiise lor the 
insurance agent. She has her fun, too, for she twits the 
librarians with the over increasing delngii of books, and 
hints laughingly they must one day come to her for she 
will show them how to keep a library in a tea-caddy. 
The haggling tradesman she does not disdain, she will 
draw portraits of his fabrics to be eirciilated all over the 
world, she will copy the bad paintings and drawings dono 
for him as advei tisemeuts by the pariahs of ait. She 
reproduces trademarks and signatures, an 1 oli, naughty 
goddess, she even, on the sly, copies on old yellow paper 
old etchings and engravings so tliat the conmjissi^ur does 
not know the new from the old. ISlio helps in all kinds 
of advertising, reproducing the scenery by railways for 
the railway companies, sketching topographically foi* 
tourists, drawing mothers and fathers and childnui for 
the world, so that the loved ones can go across the s(*as 
and leave themselves in form and feature ; and so that tlie 
dead may pot be forgotten she soothes the living \\iLh 
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tlieir dear faces done in her pretty way. Nay, she even 
goes so far as to allow her works to bo burnt on porcelain 
and sold in brooches, on plates and other ware. 

Nor do th(‘ childnui lovo you in vain, [)rotty goddess,* 
for you give them rnagic-hintru-us, and invi-;ible pictures 
of y(>urself; to bo Tiiado visilde ])y a little S(‘cret you 
t(dl them. You give tluun magic cig.ir-lioldcrs and 
st(Teosco|)es, all this out of your bountiful lap do you Art. 
scatt(*r; l)ut, pretty dainty liglit-bcarer, have you no lovo 
dearer to you than all tlujse, i.s tln-ro no:n3 amongst your 
lovers thill. you prefer? Yes, blu.sh not, oh, dainty om', it is 
till' ai’tist who sees in you a subtler, finer aid than his 
sorry hand, .so nioidciT-liko in its fumblings. Toliiniyou 
give your delicate drawings on zinc to illu.^trate his books, 
or on copper to fill his portrolif)s, to him you give poems of 
tlu3 winds whi>p(*ring amongst tlu‘ reial-ljed'^, of the waves 
roaring in tlie gny gloaming, of the liiugliing, bright- 
(•yc*d mortal sifters of yours. To him, your lavoured one, 
your chief love, y(ju give the subtlety of drawing of the 
wind-^horn ami leat-bari' oak, the spirit of tl'.c wild 
colts on the tlowery marsh, the ripple of the river and the 
glancing fliglit of the sea-fowl. Together you and he 
8])eiul days and nights, mid the streams and the W(jods, 
culling tiu* silvc'ry llowm’s of nature. Oli, bright gene- 
rous littli* godiles>, who has st<den the light from the sun 
for mortals, and brought it to tlunn not in a narthex reed 
as did Prometlu ns bring his living spark, but in sdvery 
drops to be monldeil to your lover’s wish, be he star- 
guz(‘r, light, -breaker, womh'r-seeker, sea-fighter or land- 
lighter, earth-roamer, selh‘r-<)f-goo«U, jndger-of-erime.s, 
lover-of-toys, buihier-of-bridge.s, curer-uf-ills, or lover td 
the \Yoods ami streams. 

'J'he inlluence of photograpliy on tlio sister arts of 
seulptme, ])ainting:, engraving, etching and wood-cutting 
during these fifty years has been tnimmdous, as have 
they influeneed in turn photograpliy. Sculpture has 
b(‘en, perhaps, least iidlueneed, although without ])hoto- 
graphy tlnuisamls of posihmnou.s statues wliich now 
grace the streets and the squares of the world could not 
have been modelled at all, or could only have been very 
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conventionally and unsatisfactorily modelled. As it is, 
they are often excellent portraits. The effect of sculpture 
on photography has been to induce experimentalists to 
attempt a production of models in clay by means of an 
instrument called a pantograph. It is reported that those 
methods succeeded, but we never saw any of the produc- 
tions and have little faith in the methods. 

The influence of photography on painting, on the other 
hand, has been nothing short of marvellous, as can bo 
seen in the great general improvement in the drawing of 
difficult passages. It is a common practice for painters 
to tako photographs of their models and throw enlarge- 
ments of these on to a screen when the outlines are 
boldly sketched in. Again, it is a practice for painters 
to study the delicate tonality of photography, which is 
of course quite legitimate. Another influence of photo- 
graphy on painting is that tho painter tries to emulate 
the detail of tho photograph, but tliis was more notice- 
able in the early days of photography, and it had a bad 
effect on painting, for the painter did not know enough of 
photography to know that what he was striving to imitate 
was due to an ignorant use of photography, lie thought, 
as mai y people think uow-a-days, that there is an absolute 
and unvarying quality in all photographs. The effect on 
miniature painting was disastrous ; it has been all but 
* killed by photography, and we think rightly. And it 
must be remembered that photography killed it notwith- 
standing the fact that many of the best miniature painters 
adopted photograpliy as soon as they could. Newton 
and Cosway were both photc»graphers. Photography also 
killed the itinerant portrait painter who used to stump 
the country and paint hideous portraits for a few shillings, 
or a nighPs lodging. Photography too, has, unfortu- 
nately, been the cause of a vast production of weak 
and feeble water-colours, oil-paintings and etchings. 
tSecond and third rate practitioners of these arts have 
simply copied photographs and supplied the colouring from 
their imagination, and thousands of feeble productions 
has been the result; this is a dishonest use of photography, 
but one by no means uncommon. We often have food 
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for reflection on the gullibility of man, when we see poor 
paintings and etchings exhibited at one man exhibi- 
tions and elsewhere, which aro notliing but ruined photo- 
graph'^, the very drawing shows that, and the time in which 
such a collection of paintings is painted also hints at the 
method. All the drawing has been done by the photo- 
graphic lens, and trauslerred to the panel or canvas. 
These are the very iniMi who decry photography. Such 
work is only admissible if coufesseil, but of course such 
people as this keep it (piitc secret. The etchings done in 
this way are simply impudent. .Tlie influence of puinting 
on photogra})liy has been groat and good as a factor in 
the cultivation of tlie losthetic faculty, but its conven- 
tionality lias often heen harmful. 

As we have said, by tiie aid of photography feeble 
painters and etchers are able to produce fairly passnble 
work, where otherwise their work would have been dis- 
graceful, but wood-cutters and line engravers do not gain 
so muoli help from us, and tiny iind photography a rival 
that will surely kill them both. We have gone into this 
vexed (jnestion in detail in the body of this work. One 
of the best and most noted wood engravers since Bewick’s 
time lias given it as his o[)inioii that there is no need for 
wood engraving now that the proce*<ses can so truly 
reproduce pictures, for, as ho says, no great original 
genius in wood-cutting will ever he ki'pt Irick by ‘^process 
woik,’^ and it is a gouil tiling that all others should be 
killed. 

'File cliief thing which at present oppresses photo- 
graphy is ^Hhc irade.’’ Print sellers have acci.mulated ‘ 
stocks of engravings and etchings and as they may nut 
come down lu jn ice, they theretore give photograviiri s 
and photographs the cold shoulder. 

Such, briefly, are the efifects of photography on her sister 
arts and of them on her. 

Incredible indeed seems the all-pervauing power of this 
light- bearing goddess. Xe.'tt to printing, pliotv:)graphy is 
the greatest weapon given to mankind lor his intellec- 
tual advancement. The mind is lost in wonderment at 
the gigantic strides made by this art in its first lilty 
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jears of development, and we feel sure if any one will 
the trouble to inquire briefly what photography has 
done and is doing in every department of life he will bo 
astonished by the results of his inquiries. 

BranohcB From what has been said it is very evident tliut the 
of photo- practice of photography must ho very diflereiit in the 
grap y. brandies of himiau knowledge to which it is 

applied. 

The application of its prncti('i» and principles has been 
very ably treated in sonio of these branches, (‘spi^cially 
the scientific branches, but hith»M*to there has been no 
book which gives only jnst sullicicnt sei(*nce for artists 
and at the same time treats of the art side. 

Aim of We propose in this book to treat photography from 
the artistic staiidnoinf. VVe* shall give enough seimiee 
tography. to lead to a compri'liension of the principles which 
we adduce for onr arguments for naturalistic photo- 
graphy, and wo shall give such little instruction in art 
as is possible by written matter, for art w(' hold is to be 
learned by practice alone. That, then, is our aim, and no 
one knows better than ourselves how far short of onr 
ideal we have fallen, but we trust tin* task as attem[)t‘*d 
may do a little good and lead sonu* earnest wandi'ring 
workers into* the right path. We kn^>^y tliiit we have 
.not accomplished our task without errors, all we jilead 
*8 that we have endeavoured to rednei' the iiumlxw to a 
minimum, and where we have failed we trust those who 
detect our failures will kindly, nut carpingly, communi- 
cate them to us, so that if we ev(*r reach a second 
edition we may therein be r(*g(meratc(l. 

Contents The photographic student, wlioso aim is to make 
of book, pictures, will find in this book all directions, such as the 
choosing of apparatus, the science which must be 
learned, the pictures and sculpture whicli must be 
studied, the art canons which are to be avoided, the 
technique to be learned, including all manipulations ; 
the fundamental principles of art, and a critical r^surrifi of 
conventional art canons, including much other advice. 

In addition to this the book is an argument for the 
Naturalistic school of photography, of which we preached 
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the first srospel in an address delivered in London in 
March, 1886 * * 

Hie necessity of this book may not be patent to artists 
who do not know the photograpljic world, but if they 
will consider for a inomont the present position of a 
student of photojrrapliy, whose aim is to produce artistic 
work, they will sec the necessity for some such work. 
1 ho position oi the plK)tograpliic* woi-ldat present is this : 
nearly all the t(*xt-l)ooks t(‘ach how to cultivate the 
scientific' side of plH)to<rr‘i[)liy, and they are so diffuse that 
wo find pIioto-micro^^Mphy, spectrum analysis and art all 
inixc'd np to^v'tli(»r, and when wo a^^ni'c tlic artistic reader 
fliat th(‘ fow books ainl article's publivliccl with a view to 
fcacliin^ art, contain rc.s/cac/.v of* Jiuj'in't’s teach ini^fs, as set 
forth in his w(*ll-known Treatise' on J^iinting,^^ and 
that (he wielest re ad ot* these' books lays de>\vn laws fe^r the 
si/A's (d pictuics as aelvocated by that eminent jiainter 
Norman Macbeth/^ cantie>ns the student ne)t to take pic- 
ture's on grey elay^, and cont<iins various other erroneous 
iel('as,\Y(* say wlu'ii ai-tists know tlii^, and in addition that 
there' is no book inuliicli '‘teme'^’ is e'ven elelined, they 
will perliajis understanel tlie' necessity for some such book 
as tlii's. Lastly, the artist inn<*;t remember that photo- 
/Lrraphers i^re ve'ry heath to listen to any one but photu- 
grapJiers on any subject u liatewer. 

'I'o give tlie* stiuh'iit a clear insinrlit into the first 
princijilcs of art is of conr'-c, a*- wo have saiel, the chief 
aim of the beiok, lint besieh's that it is an attempt to start 
a dejiartnre freun tlie scientific siele of pliote)gra])hy. 
^riiis elepartin-e must be' made, anel tlie time is now ripe. 
It slioulil b(' clearly and di'finite'ly uiulerstood, that 
allhongli a jireliniiiiary se^entifii* I'eineation is neces- 
sary for all jihotograjiluTs, after that jireliminary educa- 
tion the ])aths and aims of tlie scientist, iml list rial 
})lu)tographer and artist, lie widely ajiart. This matte*r 
should bo kept ce^nstaiitly in view, , and specialists in 
one liranch sheinid not meddle ^^ilh other brandies. The 
art has so extcmled its fu'lds for work that there is scope, 
even iu a sub-branch of the scientific branch to occupy the 
^ Vide Amatvur Phvtoaraphtr for March 11, 1886. 
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full energies and attention of the most able men. At 
exhibition^*, too, the three groat divisions into which 
photography falls should be kept rigidly separated. The 
writer sees in all these branches equal good and equal 
use, but he aces also the necessity of keeping their aims 
and methods separate. That this division is now possible 
and necessary is, from the evolui ionary standpoint, Tho 
greatest sign of development. The author feels convinced 
that if any student is going to succeed in any branch 
he must not scatter his energies, but devote himself with 
singlemindedness to that particular branch. .Directly 
the aims and methods of the separate branches of the 
art are fully recognized there will no longer be iguorance 
and misunderstandings of first principles. We shall not 
hear a first-rate lantern slide described as artistic, 
because it is untouched, and we sliall not hear of a 
“ high-art photographer criticizing photo-micrographs 
of bacteria, matteia that none but a medical microscopist 
can criticize. And above all, we shall not have the 
hack-writer talking of our ‘‘ art-science.'^' 

We have drawn up a rough table of classification to 
illustrate our meaning, but of course it must be remem- 
bered that this division is arbitrary, but it would, we 
think, be a good working classification. 

The Art op PiroTooRArnY. 

A, — Art Dills ion. 

In this division the aim of the work is to give icsthetic 
pleasure alo7ie, and the artist's only wi.sh is to produce 
works of art. iSuch \^ork can be judged only by trained 
artists, and the aims and scope of such work can be fully 
appreciated only by trained artists. Photographers who 
qualify themselves by an art training, and their works 
alone, belong to this class. They alone are artists. 1 ncludod 
in this class would be original artists, first-rate photo- 
engravers, and typo-blockmakers, whose aim is to repro- 
duce in facsimile all the artistic quality of original works 
of art, iSuch photographers should have au artistic 
training without fail, as all the best have had. 
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B. — Science Dui^iion. 

In this division the aim of the work is to investigate Soien*o« 
the phenomena of nature, and by experiment to make Division, 
new discoveries, and corroborate or falsify old experi- 
ments. The workers in this great and valuable department 
of photography may be divided into — 

a. Scientific oxporimimtalists in all branches of science. 

h. Cliemists and spectrum-analysts. 

r. Astronomers. 

(/. Microscopists. 

e, KngineiTS. 

/. Military and naval photographers. 

(j. Meteorologists. 

h. Biologists. 

?. (fcographers. 

J. Cioologists. 

Ic. Medical men. 

/. Physicists. 

These sul)-di\isions include all that va.^t ho^t of 
trained scieutilic men who are photographers in con- 
nection with their work. Their aim is the advancement 
of science. 

C . — Tndnstrial Divisinn. 

This class includes tliat great rnajurily of the photo- 
graphic world — the craftsmen. These men have karmd 
tho tenets of their craft, and go on from day to day 
meeting the industrial rcf|uirements of tho age, prodiiciiig 
good useful work, and often filling their pockets at the 
same time. Their aim is utilitarian, but in some branches 
they may at the same time aim to give an lONtlielic 
pleasure by their produetiou&, but this is always .subordi- 
nated to the utility of the work. When they aim at 
giving this msthetic pleasure as well, they become art- 
eraftsmeu. 

Amongst these craftsmen are included photographers 
who will take any one or anything if paid to do so, such 
forming what is known as professional photographers.” 
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All reproducers of pictures, patterns, &c., by pboto- 
mechanical processes, in which the aim is not solely 
sesthetic pleasure, as in reproducing topograpliic views. 
All plote makers. Transparency, op il, lanterii-slido, and 
stereoscopic slide makers. AW facs^imilG photographers ; 
photographers of pictures, statuary, &c. All makoi’s 
of invisible photographs, magic cigar pliotographs. All 
operators who work under the guidance of artists or 
scientists for pay, they not having artistic and scientific 
training themselves, as in the preparation of lantern slides 
for a biologist, and all cnlargt rs, operators, spotters, 
j)rinters, retouchers, mounters, &c. Prt)dncers of porce- 
lain pictures. Proflucers of facsimile type blocks and 
copper plates, with no artistic aim, ct id (jeniis omne. 
All photographs produced for amusement by the un- 
trained in art or science. All photographers who pro- 
duce pattern photographs, bits of scenery, and animals 
for artists to work from. 

It will thus be clear to tl\e stiultmt that all these photo- 
graphers servo useful purpos(*s and each is invaluable 
in his way, but repeat the aim of tin' three groups of 
photograpliers is very different and quite distinct, as 
distinct as in tlio drawing world are the etchings of 
Item brand t, the scientific drawings of Huxley, and tlio 
pattern plates of a store catalogue. All are useful in 
their place, and wlio shall dare to say whicli is more 
useful than the other; but nil are distinct, and can in no 
way be compared with one another or classed together 
any more than can the poems of Mr. Swinbiiriu', the text 
of Professor TyndalTs Light,” and ihe Blue-books. 
All can be good in their way, but the aims and methods 
of the one must not be confounded with the aims and 
methods of the other, and we fear that such is the case 
in the photographic world at present. 

There is one obstacle wliich wc must clear from the 
stiideiiPs path in this introduction, and that is the con- 
I fusion of terms professional” and amateur,” as used 
in the photographic world ; fur in this world it must be 
understood that these terms are used as in no other 
world. Briefly, photographers mean by professional ” 
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onewhogainslriisliving by photography, and an “amateur’* 
means orio wlio does not practise photography for his 
living. The folly of this is obvious, for by this definition 
tlie greatest English scientific photographer. Captain 
Abney, is an amateur, and the sands photographer at 
Margate is a '^professioiml.*^ 

This anomalous definition of the two classes has led 
journalists into strange errors and mistakes. We re- 
member one journal, which prides itself upon its accuracy, 
br(‘aking into satirical writing because the judges at a 
certain pliotographic exliibition were to bo “amateurs,^* 
Of conrso tlio journalist wlio wrote that article used 
‘^amateur*' in the ordinary English sense, ami hence Ins 
amusement ; but, as we have shown, ho made a great 
error in fact. 

in reality profes'-ional pliotc^graphers are tliose who 
have studied one branch of ])liot('gra])hy thoroughly, 
and are masters of all its resources, and no ollnu’s. It is 
no (juest ion of I s. d., this i)i‘ob'ssi()niil and amateur 
(jU(\sHon, but a (jiu'stion of knowl(‘(lg(* and capacity. An 
ainatdir is a dabblerVitliout aim, witliont knowledge, 
and ofleii without capacity, no matter how many of his 
])i’o(luetions ho may si*ll. We think, tln'ii, the words 

profes'^ional ” and ‘^amateur ** slionld be abolished from 
the photogniphie world, iiiitd that day shall arist) when 
tlien* is a cential training and examining body, that 
shall have the jtower ol' inaking^ real ])rot‘e>>*ional jdioto- 
graphers, and when all pos'-essing a diploma would be 
professionals and all t>thers amatems. 

Wc fondly hope' that a college of pliotography may 
one day be instituted, wliere good art and s. ienee training 
may be ol)tainetl, wlu're regular classes will be held liy 
professors and n'giilai* terms ke|)t, and \n lunv some soi t 
of di>tingui>hing ilijiloimi as Member of the Uoyal IMioto- 
graphic College will be given to all who jiass certain 
examinations. The ^l.I^I^C. wouhl then have a status, 
and the profession which wouhl then exist — but only 
exists as a tradi^ now — would be able to draw 
up salutary laws for the governmont and good be- 
haviour of its members, and the status of photography 
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would be everywhere raised. The diploma ef F.R.P.tJ. 
(Fellow of tho Royal Photographic College) could be 
given to distingu sh photographers at home and abroad 
as an honorary title. 

But if such an institution is to have weight it must 
procure a charter. Money must be obtained to give 
honorariums to the lecturers, and the lectureships niu>t 
be held by the best men. To begin with, all photographers 
in practice c( uld be admitted upon parsing a very simple 
examination in the subjects of elementary education and 
photography. If ever such a thing is brought about — 
and we trust it may bo — we should find many gentlemen 
of education would join the ranks, as indeed they are 
doing now ; and with the taste and education they 
brought to the work, wo should see them working quietly 
in studios like painters, and the show-caso '' and tho 
vulgar mounts with medals and other dc^corations, and 
the shop-window and the shop-foeling would all 
disappear. We need not de‘'paif it wo will all do wdiat 
is in us to kill vulgarity/^ for painters W'cro not so well 
off as most photographers are now but a very few' decadi's 
ago. What gives us hope for these golden days is the 
fact that wo number in our ranks in some braneh or tho 
other probably more intellectual men than any other 
calling. We have an emperor, and quite a profusion of 
royal-blooded wights and ai istocrats, whilst evi'ry learned 
profession gives us of its b(»st. Law, medicine, art, 
science, all contribute largely important members to 
swell our ranks 

Here, then, wo must end our introductory remarks, 
and we wish tho student who conies to the study of 
photography with capacity and earnestness all success. 


Chiswick, July , 1888 . 


P. H. E. 
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“The dignity of the snow-capped mountain is lost in distinctness, 
but the joy of tho tourist is to recognize tlio traveller on tjio top. Tho 
defiire to sec, for the sake of seeing, is, with the mass, alone t!ic one 
to be grasped, hence tho delight in detail.” 


J. M. WlIISFLKU. 
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It woro bettor nt tlie ()iits(‘t to dcline our terms, forTermin- 
iiothin^ loads inoro c(‘rtjiinly to conrusioii in studying 
a Hubjc'ct than a liazy (.‘oneeptioii of the uieiinings 
of words and expressions. IVrhaps in no branch 
of writing have words .so many meanings as in 
writings on Art, whore every (‘\))o>itor secnns intent 
upon liaving Ins own word or expression. For this 
reason w'e wish cl(‘arly to define tlie words and art ex- 
pressions in use in tliis book. Not, b(‘ it understood, 
that we claim in any way for any definition'^ tliat they 
are tlie correct and final d(‘(lnitions o\' the expri'S^ions 
used, l)ut we ihdine what wr iiumii by certain words and 
terms so tliat tlie n'ader may muler.^tand clearly tlie 
text in wliieh such words occur, our aim being to beclear^ 
and to avoid all cmjity plira^eol4>gy. 

Hei/ing (he irnpn'ssion ot natural objects, and reii- Aaaljk 
dering this imprc''5''ion iu it< es<rntials has bi'(*u called 
aiialyziiig nature ; and tin* impre.ssi<»n so rendered is an 
analysis. 

Art is the application of kiioAvledgc for certain end>. Aji. 

Ihit Art is raised to Fine Art when man ^o applies tliis 
knoAvledge that lu’ alh cls the inti'llect through the senses, 
and so jiroduces m'tlu'lie pleasure in U'*- ; and the 
man so raising an art into a fine art is an (irtn<t. Tliere- 
fore the real test as to wdiether the result of any inetliod 
of expression is a fine art or not, depends upon how much 
of the intelhct nal element is recpiired in its i)rodnct:on. 

Thus Photograpliy may be, and is, iu the hands ot an 
artist, a method of expres'^ion producing works ot lino 
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lurt, bMtifle BO sack works cob bo prodoeod in pboto^ 
grapbj by a man who is not an artist ; whereas organ* 
grinding is a mode of expressing musiO) but the result is 
not a fine art, because no intelleoti and therefore noartisti 
is required to produce the expression ; a monkey might 
produce as good music on a band-organ as could a 
Beethoven. 

Art- A compound term applied by some writers to photo- 

toieiioe. graphy, and by others to all cmfts founded upon science. 
It is an absurd term, and its use should be strongly 
discouraged. It is to be found iu no good dictionary. 
It is an unmeaning expression, because photography is 
an art founded upon science, just as is etching, and to 
call photography an art-science ** is to show great 
ignorance of the English language, and especially of the 
meaning of the two words of which the expression is 
formed — art and science. 

Art’stic. A word greatly misused by photographers. When 
applied to a person, it means one trained in art, and when 
applied to a work, it means leaving the impression of an 
artist’s handiwork ; and this photographers should not 
forget, neither should they forget that an artist is one 
trained in art. This should especially bo borne in mind 
by those who dub themselves artist-photographers,” 
whatever they may mean by that compound. Photo- 
graphers should wait for Other people to call them artists, 
and when artists call a photographer a brother artist he 
will probably deserve the title, and not before. In the 
same way thdy should refrain from calling things artistic 
or inartistic, for it must be remeinbiTcd that to use theso 
^ words implies that the speaker has been trained in art. 

Is a term used to desciibo simple arrangements of 
light and shade or colour, which produce a sense of the 
largeness and space of nature. All great work has 
breadth, alLpetty work is devoid of it ; for petty minds 
cannot see the breadth in nature, so they are naturally 
unable to get it into their work. 

Colour, Thia theory of what constitutes fine colour is one of 
the peculiar traits of the old-time painters, and of the * 
lan^cape critfo who studies nature in the Natiomil^ 



Gultery. If one may judge tbeir remarks or by the 
examples they worshipi a pamtiog to be fine in colour 
must first of all be brown, or at least yellow; the 
shadows must all be hot and transparent; lakes and 
crimsons mnst be used freely, while a certain amount ot 
very deep blue should be introduced somewhere, that the 
rest of the picture may appear the warmer by the 
contrast. Above all things it must not be natural, or it 
ceases to be fine and sinks to the level of the common- 
place. In fact, these colourists appeir to admire a picture 
from just the same point of view they would an Indian 
carpet, a Persian rug old tapestry, or any other con- 
ventional design, and seem to judge of it by similai 
standards ; if one suggests that it h is no resemblance to 
what it claims to represent, they reply, ‘ Ah, but it is a 
glorious frame, full of colour ! ' Jkit colour in painting 
can only be really fine so far as it is tiue to nature. A 
grey picture may be just as fine in colour as the most 
gorgeous. Beauty in colour, as in foim, depends on lU 
fitness and truth. F Goodnll 

The vulgar view of fine colour is easily explained on 
evolutional y grounds, it is but a harking back to the 
instincts of the frugivoious apes — our ancestors. 

Theie is much misconception as to the U'-e of the word 

creator ” in the ai ts. Sonic think only those gentlemen * 
who paint mythological pictuies,oi ''tory-t( lling pictures, 
.lie creator’s. Of corn so such distmctiun is absurd, an> 
artist lb a creator when he piudiicos a p cture or writes 
a poom; ho creates the picture oi speech by which 
ho appeals to others, lie is the author, creator, or 
whatever you like to call him, he Is respoubible tor its 
existeuco. 

Versifying, Prose-wnting, Music, Sculptuie, Painting, 
Photogiaphy, Etching, EngraMiig, and Acting, are all 
aits, but none is in itself a fine art, yet each and all can 
be raised to the dignity of a fine art when an ai tist by any 
of those methods of expression so raises his art by hib 
•intellect to be a fine art. For this reason every one who 
writes verse and prose, who sculpts, paints, photographs, 
etches, engraves, is not necessarily an artist at all, for he 
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does not necessarily have the intellecf, or use it in 
practising his art. It has long been customary to call 
all painters and sculptors artists, as it has long boen 
customary in Edinburgh to call all medical students 
doctors. But in both cases the terms are equally loosely 
applied. Our definition, then, of an artist is a person who 
whether by verse, prose, sculpture, painting, photo- 
graphy, etching, engraving, or music, raises his art to a 
fine art by liis work, and the works of such artist alone 
are works of art. 

High art. ^ word, high and low art are absurd terms, no art is 
high or low. Art is either good or bad art, not high or 
low, except when skied or floored at exhibitions. “ High 
art ^ and higher artistic sense we shall not use because 
they are meaningless terms, for if they are not meaning- 
less then every picture falls under one or other category, 
high or lowj if so let someone classify all pictures into 
these two divisions and he will find himself famous — as 
the laughing-stock of tho world. 

Ideal. A volume might be written on this word, but it would 
be a volume of words with little meaning. As applied 
to art, the meaning of ^Mdeal” has generally been tliat of 
something existing in fancy or in imagination, something 
visionary, an imaginary type of perfection. G. H. Lowes 
c says, " Nothing exists but what is perceived wo would 
say, nothing exists /or us but what is perceived, and this 
we would make a first principle of all ajt. A work of 
pictorial art is no abstract thing, but a physical fact, and 
must be judged by physical laws. If a man draws a 
monster which does not exist, what is it ? It is but a 
modified form of soihe existing thing or combination of 
things, and is after all not half so terrible as many 
realities. What is more terrible than some of the snakes, 
than the octopus, than the green slimy crabs of our own 
waters ? Certainly none of the dragons and monsters 
drawn from the imagination is half so horrible. Did 
the great Greek artist, iEschylus, describe a dragon as 
gnawing at the liver of Frometjg||yU^o, he simply drew 
the picture of ^ vulture asJpffiSSHwly emblematic. 
But let us *as0ume^ foriD0n^j|r4RMbent, that tho 
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dragon is more dreadful than any reality, even then the 
pictorial and glyptic artist cannot use it, for as he has no 
model to work from, the technique will necessarily be bad, 
there will be no subtleties of tone, of colour, of drawing, 
all which make nature so wonderful and beautiful. The 
dragon will be a pure caricature, that is all. Again, some 
people consider it wonderful that a painter takes a myth 
and renders it on canvas, and ho is called learned and 
scholarly ” for this work. Ihit what does lie do ? Let us 
say he wishes to paint the Judgment of Paris. He, if he 
is a good painter, will paint the background from 
physical matter, shaped as nearly like the Greek as 
possible, and ho will j aint the JWis and the ladies from 
living models. The woi-k may be perfect technically, but 
where is the Greek part of it ; what, then, does the painter 
rely upon? Wliy the* Oreric afory, for if not why does 
ho not call it by a modern name ? But no, lie relies upon 
the well-known story — the Jinlginent of — in fart hr. 

is talcing the greatrr part of the tnrrit whirh belongs to 
another man. The story of the* Judgment of Paris is not 
his, yet it is that which draws the public ; and these men 
aro called original, and clever, and learned. Jean Francois 
Millet, ill' one of his scenes of Peasant Life, has more 
originality than all of those others put together. Many 
peoph', not conversant with the methods of art, think 
artists draw and paint and sculpt things out of their 
lieads.^’ Well, some do, but no good artist ever did. 
We have in our jx ssession a bi'autiful low reliel’iu marble, 
done from a well-known Italian model in London. The 
work is as gc'od as any work the Greeks did, the type is 
most ailmirable, and it was done by one ot the sternest 
naturalistic sculptors of to-day. 

A highly educated friend, an old Oxford man, called on 
us not long ago, and was greatly taken with the head; alter 
looking at it a long while, he turned to us and said, '^Aii 
ideal head, of couivo!’’ So it is the cant of ^'idealism runs 
through the world. But wo have heard some of the most 
original and naturalistic artists uso the word “ ideal, and 
on cornering them, they admitted it ^vas misleading to 
others for them to use it ; but they meant by it siniply 
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intelkctml, that is, the work of art had been done with 
intelligence and knowledge, but every suggestion had 
been taken from nature. ' The word ideal, to our mind, 
is so apt to mislead that we shall not use it. 

= Ideal = Soulful = 0. 

To us Impressionism means the same as naturalism, 
but since the word allows so much latitude to the artist, 
even to the verging on absurdity, we prefer the term 
Naturalism, because in the latter the work can always be 
referred to a standard'^Nature. Whereas if impression- 
ism is used, the painter can always claim that he sees so 
much, and only so much, of Nature ; and each individual 
painter thus becomes a standard for himself and others, 
and there is no natural standard for all A genius like 
Manet tried to work out new ways of looking at nature, 
and that was legitimate, but when weak followers took 
up his manner^* and.had not his genius, the result was 
eccentricity. For these reasons, therefore, wo prefer and 
have used the term naturalism ** throughout this work. 
But, as we have said, we regard the terms“ impressionism*’ 
and ^‘naturalism” as fundamentally synonymous, although 
we think the work of the so-called modern ^impressionists” 
but a passing craze. 

The method of rendering a picture as it appears to the 
eye has been called interpreting nature. Perhaps inter- 
preting is as good an expression as any, for the artist in 
his language (for art is only a language) interprets or 
explains his view of nature by his picture. 

^‘The local or proper colour of an object {Korper farle) 
is that which it shows in common white light, while the 
illumination colour {LichUfarle) is that which is pro- 
duced by coloured light. Thus the red of some sandstone 
rocks, seen by common white light, is their proper local 
colour, that of a snow mountain in the rays ot the setting 
tun is an illumination colour.” — E, Atkinson, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

See high art. 

By this term wo mean the true and natural expression 
ot the impro^ion of nature by an art. Now it will im- 
mediately be said that all men see nature differently. 
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Granted. But the artist sees deeper, penetrates more 
into the beauty and mystery of nature than the common- 
place man. The beauty ia there m nature. It lias been 
thus from the beginning, so the artistes work is no 
idealizing of nature; but through quicker sympathies 
and training the good artist sees the deeper and more 
fundamental beauties, and he seizes upon them, 
tears them out,” as Durer says, and renders them on 
liis canvas, or on his photographic plate, or on his written 
page. And therefore the work is the test of the man — 
for by the work we sec whether the man’s mind is 
coramonpla 'e or not. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
artists are the best judges of pictures, and even a trained 
second-rate paiiikr will recognize a good picture far 
quicker than a layman, though he may not be able to 
produce such a one himself. Of course Naturalism pre- 
misses that all the suggestions for the work are taken 
from and studied from nature. The subject in nature 
must be the thing which strikes the man and moves him 
to render it, not the plate he has to till. Directly he 
begins thinking how ho can iill a certain canvas or plate 
he 18 no longer naturalistic, he may even then show he 
is a good draughtsman or a good colourist, but he will not 
show that he is an artist. Naturalistic painters kuow well 
enough that very often painting in a tree or some other 
subject might improve the picture in the eyes of many, 
but they will not put it in because they have not the tree 
before them to study from. Again, it has been said that 
arranging a foreground and then i^ainting it might 
improve the^ jucture, but the naturalisiic painter says no, 
by 80 doing*'* all the little subtleties are lost, which give 
quality to the picture ! Nature, too, is so full ot surprises 
that, all things considered, she is best painted as she ia. 
Aristotle of old called poetry ** an imitative art,” and we AristotU 
do not think any one has ever given a better detiuitiou of 
poetry, though the word " imitative ” must not in our 
present state of knowledge be used rigidly. The poetry is 
all in nature, all pathos and tragedy is in nature, and 
only wants finding and tearing lortli. But there a the 
rub, the best work looks so easy to do when it is do 7 ie. 
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Does not Burns* Ode to a field-mouse” look easy to write ? 
This, then, is what we understand by naturalism, that all 
suggestions should come from naturo, and all techniques 
shoijid be employed to give as true an impression of 
nature as possible. 

This is a mightily misused word. Only those artists 
can be called original who have something new fo say, no 
matter by what methods they say it. A photograph may 
be far more original than a painting. 

Some of the best writers and journalists of the day 
have adopted the use of the word " photographic,** as 
applying to written descriptions of scones wliich are ab- 
solutely correct in detail and bald fact, though they are 
lacking in sentiment and poetry. Wliat a trap these 
literary men have fallen into will be seen in this work, for 
what they think so true uiten is utterly false. And, on the 
other hand, photography is capable of producing pictures 
full of sentiment and poetry. T he word “ photographic ** 
should not be applied to anything except photography. 
No handwriting can be ‘^photographic.** The use of the 
word, when applied to writing, leads to a confusion of 
ditferent phenomena, and therefore to doc(‘i)tive inferences. 
This cannot be too strongly insisted upon, as some cul- 
tured writei’s have been guilty of the wrong use of tlie 
word ‘^photographic,** ami therel’orcT of wriiiiig bad 
English. 

Quality is used when speaking of a ])ictnro or work 
which has in it artistic properties of a special character, 
in a word, artistic properties which are distinctive and 
characteristic of the fineness and subtlety ofjiature. 

By Naturalism it will bo S('eu that we mean a very 
different thing from Realism, The realist makes no analy- 
sis, he is satisfied with the motes and leaves out the sun- 
beam. He will, in so far as he is able, paint all the veins 
of the leaves as they really are, and not as they louk as a 
whole. For example, the realist, if painting a tree a hun- 
dred yards off, would not strive to render the tree as it 
looks to him from where he is sitting, but he would pro- 
bably gather ledves of the tree and place them before him, 
and paint them as they looked within twelve iuches of his 
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eyes, and as tlie modern Pre-Raphaelites did, he might even Pre-Ba- 
irnitate the local colour(»f things themselves. Whereas the 
naturalistic painter would care for none of these things, 
he would endeavour to express the impression of the tree 
as it appeared to him when standing a hundred yards off, 
tlie tree taken as a whole, and as it looked, modiliedasit 
would be by various plnajornena and accidental circum- 
stances. The naturalist’s work we should call true to 
nature. The realist’s false to nature. The work of the 
realist would do well for a botany but nut for a picture, 
thor(5 is no scope for fine art in realism, realism belongs 
to the proving) of science. Tiiis w'o bhall still further 
illustrate in the following pa-^es. 

Rilativo tone or value i< tin* diflerenee in the amount Kelativo 
of light received on the ditfereiit jil.ines of objects when 
compared with one another. 

Artists speak of the ‘^<(‘!JliInent of nalnro ’ as a highly Seni - 
desirable (juality in a picture. This mc aus tliat natnra!- 
ism should have been tlie leading ub'a whieli has governed 
the general coneepti(»n ami e.xecutioii of the work. 

Thus the Sentiment of nature is a healtliful and highly 
dcsiiable cpuility in a picture. Thus “true in sentiment'* 
is a term of high praisi'. ‘SSeutimeiil” is really normal 
sympathetic leeling.” 

As opjiosed to sentiment, is a highly undesirable Semi- 
quality, and a quality to be seen in all bad work. It is 
an affectation of s'tatiin^.ntj and veii(‘s by artiticialiry and 
mawkishness upt)n apptahiig to the morbid and nncul- 
tured. It istlio bane of English art, i’he one is normal, 
the other morbid. 

Soul = Vis niedicatrix Plastic force ilal force = Soul. 
Vital principle ~ (J. The word is, liowever, used by 
some of th(' most advanced thinkers in art, iiud when 
asked to explain it tliey say they mean by it “the lunda- 
mental.” From what we can gather, the word soul ” is 
the formula by wliich they express the sum total of 
qualities which make up the life of the individual. Thus 
a man when he has got the soul ” into a statue, has nut 
only rendered the organic structure of the model, but 
also all the model’s subtleties of haruiony, of movement, 
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ildiy^orkof art. lathis wayjih^B, warn 
staad the use of the word soul’^ as synonymoos with 
the *‘life”- of the model. This ^‘sool^* or life is 
always found in nature^ in the m9del, and the artist seises 
upon it firsts and subdues all things to it. Soul/’ then* 
to us is a term for the expression of the epitome of the 
characteristics of a living thing. The Egyptians ex- 
pressed the '^soul ” or life of a lion, Landseer did not. 

By technique is meant a knowledge%f optics and 
chemistry, and of the preparation and employment of the 
photographic materials by the means of which pictures 
are secured. It does in no way refer to the manner of 
using these materials, that is the ''practice.’* 

To begin with, aa this book is for photographers, wo 
must tell them they invariably use the word tone in a 
wrong sense. What photograiihers call " tone ” should 
properly be colour or tint, tlius : a brown tint, a purple 
tint, or colour. 

The correct meaning of tone is the amount of light re- 
ceived upon the different planes of an object. 

"'A mere transcript of nature ’ is one of the stock 
phrases of the art critic, and of many artists of a certain 
school. The precise meaning attached to it puzzles us ; 
were it not always used os a term of reproach, wo should 
believe it the highest praise that could be bestowed upou 
a picture. What adds to our perplexity is that the phrase 
is generally applied by the critic to woik which has 
nothing in common with nature about it ; and is used by 
artists who themselves have never in their lives painted 
a picture with the simplest values correct, as though 
transcribing nature to canvas were a stage iu the 
painter’s development through which they had passed, 
and which was now beneath them. The critic must have 
but a very superficial acquaintance with nature who 
applies this term^ as is frequently done, to work in which 
all the snbtlptieis of nature are wantiug. have heard of 

pictures m which no two tones have been in right relation 
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4M«iiol)h«r,.i« vUoh noujr detott h»a been v^ea 



^ ^ I ffi^tert^u loit Mid fonttd, tiw obi^ 

(^lUilQ ^‘nituKH*bM b66tt ottcrly nsfalti described, m 
‘ tfUMoripti of Bsture,’ Those artists who use the 
phraje, adopt it as a coovenient barricade behind which 
they may defend their own incompotenco.”— T. F. Good- 


All photographers would do well to lay these remarks 
to heart. Instead of it being an ea‘«y thing to paint “ a 
mere transcript of nature/^ we shall show it to be ullethj 
impossible, hfb man can do this either by painting or 
photography, he can only give a translation, or iinpresdon, 
as Leonardo Da Vinci said long ago ; but he cun give this p, Yiaeu 
impression truly or fuKely. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NATURALISM IN PICTORIAL AND GLYPTIC AUT. 

In this chapter wo shall endeavour to trace the influence 
of the study of nature on all the best art up to t'to 
present day. In order to do this it will bo necessary to 
follow in chronological order the dovelopment of art, 
and we propose taking as our guide in this matter 
Messrs. Woltmann and Woennann, who seem th(5 most 
trustw’orthy and most recent of art historians. Wo feci, 
however, that we must state our attitude towards them ns 
historians of art. For the main historical facts, we willingly 
accept as authorities thcsC writers, since they liavc studied 
thematter, but when these historians try to trace the causes 
and effects of different phases of art on contemporary 
life then we entirely part company from them, for theie 
are so many wheels within wheels in this complex comedy 
of life that w’e cannot with patience listen to searchers of 
manuscripts and students of autographs, who trace the 
fall of an empire to an oil painting, or the decadence of 
painting to the cheapness of wheat; such dreams may 
still serve, as they have always served, as a peg whereon 
to hang rhetorical rhapsodies, but they can have no 
attraction for scientific minds. What we propose, then, 
is briefly to compile a short outline, consisting of the 
salient facts in the history of art, in so far as they bear 
on our subject, that is, how far the best artists have 
been naturalistic, and how true in impression their 
interpretation of nature. When we agree with any 
of the critical remarks of these gentlemen, we shall 
quote them ^n full, acknowledging them in the usual way, 
but we reserve to ourselves the right to differ entirely 
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fiom them on artistic points. We oiirsolves feel much 
diffidence in advancing any critical remarks of our own * 

upon those arts, for we are convinced, after a long and 
practical study of the subject, that no one can criticize 
any branch of art and the criticum be authoritative, 
unless ho be a practical master artist in the branch of 
art which he is criticizing ; but as our opinions have been 
put to the touchstone of some first-rate practical artists 
i?i other branches than our own, wo offer t]i(*m, standing 
always ready to bo corrected by any good practical artist 
on any point. As to wlio are good artists is again another 
wide question. Certainly their name is not legion. 

Our object in traversing all this ground, then, is one of Criticism, 
inquiry, to really see how far naturalism is the only 
wear for all good art, and we have done it in an impartial 
spirit, arriving at tlio conclusion that in all the glyptic 
and pictorial arts the t'»uchstone answers. How far this 
is the case with the arts of Fiction, JWtry, (to., is a more 
complex matter, and one wo cannot now deal wdth, but we 
feel that in the literary ai'ts the matter is very different, 
for in these arts we arc not confined, as we are in the 
pictorial and glyptic arts, to ])hysieal facts .and tlieir re- 
presentation; for there is no sueh thing as abstract beauty 
of forji) or colour. Art has .served as a peg on wliich to 
hang all sorts of fads — fine writing, very admirable in its 
platie — morality, not to be despised — classical knowdedge 
and literature generally, both of the highest mstlietic 
value, but in no way connected with the glyptic and 
pictorial arts. Naturalistic art has been found and lost 
and lost and found time after time, and it is because the 
Dutch, French, Englisli and American artists of to-day 
are finding it again tliat we feel Ijopoful for the art of the 
future, and towards the idealij-ts we feel like the sculptor Idealism, 
whom we hoard remark, after reading an empty article 
on Idealism in Greek art, as shown by the Greek coins, 
the fellow is either a crank or an imbecde,God help him.’^ 

Our object is, by our notes, to lead our readers to the our aim. 
works of art themselves, hoping that by this means they 
will, to some extent, educate themselves and finally form 
independent judgments on art matters. Much of the 
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ftmehtable ignomce existing on these subjects is due 
to the acceptance of the dicta of writers on piotureSi with- 
out the readers seeing the pictures themselyes. We 
earnestly beg^ therefore^ of any one who may be sufficiently 
interested in the subject as to read this bookj that he will go 
and see the original pictures and sculptures cited ; all of 
which are within easy reach. It was our original intention 
.to introduce photographic reproductions of the best pieces 
of sculpture^ and the best pictures into this work^ but we 
have decided against so doings fearing that the reader 
might be tempted to look at the reproductions and 
neglect the originals, and a translation, however good it 
may be, is but a small part of the tiuth. In thus 
expressing our conclusions on naturalism in art, wo do not 
set up as the preacher of any new gospel. Such opinions 
as ours are as old as the art of ancient Greece, nay older, 
for from the early days of Egypt downwards these ideas 
have been held, we shall -find, by great artists in all ages. 
It is only in the application of these principles to photo- 
graphy that we presume to claim any originality. 

Egypi'ian Art. 

Bgjptian On examining specimens of Egyptian art, whether it be 
-their paintings, architecture, sculpture or book illustrations 
(the papyri), one is stiujk by the wonderful simplicity, 
decision and force with which they expressed themselves. 
The history of Egypt has been so little studied, save by 
students of history, and the old popular stories concern- 
ing the nations of the past are so inaccurate and mislead- 
ing, that one is at first surprised to find such power in the 
works of those whom we were taught, not so long ago, to 
look upon as Philistines ; so that we might gaze on the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, the statues of liameses, and the 
granite lions, with the wonderment of incomprehension. 
But now, of course, every one knows that the Egyptians 
were masters in certain directions, where we are but in 
our infancy. Even in their cavi relievimi wall paintings, 
though these latter are but tinted outlines^ they are' not 
the outlines of childish draughtsmen, weak and unmeaning, 
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but they show the force of a consammate skill that in 
one bold outline can give all the essentials of a man, bird 
or beast, so that the picture looks living and doing. . All 
through their work there is a bigness of conception, a solid 
grip of nature which makes their work surpass many of 
the elaborately finished and richly detailed pictures of our 
modern art galleries. 

Let us call the reader's attention to such examples as Works 
are easily to be seen, namely, the granite lions, the cait 
rdievi and the papyri in the British Museum. The lions, 
which are remarkable for strength of character and truth- 
fulness of impression, may be taken as representative of 
the greatest period of Egyptian art, a period which ended 
about the time pf Rameses II. ; for after that time the 
artist began to neglect the study of nature, and gradual 
decadence set in. 

We strongly advise all our readers to go to the British 
Museum and look well at these lions. They are hewn 
from granite, or porphyry, the hardest of stones, they 
have conventional moustaches, and are lying in conven- 
tional positions, yet withal, there is a wonderful ex- 
pression of life and reserved strength about them which 
makes you respect them, stone though they be; and they 
convey to you, as you look on their long lithe flanks so 
broadly and simply treated, the truthful impression of 
strong and merciless ainmaln. Your thoughts involun- 
.tarily turn from them to Landseer^s bronze Ji^ms guarding Landseer’s 
Trafalgar Square. In tlioiu you remember all the tufts lions, 
of hair correctly rendered, even to tlio wool in the ears, 
the mane, the moustaches. Even the claws are there, 
and yet you feel instinctively you would rather meet 
those tame cats of Trafalgar Square,‘with all their claws, 
than the Egyptian lions in the British Mu^eum. The 
reason of this is that the Egyptians knew hnw to epito- 
mize, so us to express the fundamental characteristics of 
the lion, they cared not to say how many hairs went to 
make up the tufted tail, nor yet how many claws each paw' 

• should have, but what they tried to do, and succeeded 
in doing, was to convey a sense of his power and animal- 
ism, or to eonvey, in short, an impressiou of his mittire. 
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These lions were the outcome of the best period of 
Egyptian sculpture. The Egyptian artists who carved 
those lions had been striving to interpret Nature, and 
hence their great success ; but as soon as their successors 
began to neglect nature, and took to drawing up rules, 
n^Tiadde- wrong, and produced caricatures. We read 

04denee. that after the time of Ramoses II. '' every figure is now 
mathematically dc^igneil according to a prescribed canon 
of numerical proportions between the parts.’' 

Wilkin- *A.ll this we can trace for ourselvc's in the plates supplied 
Bon’B with Wilkinson’s learned work, entitled, ^^The Ancient 
‘‘Ancient Egyptians.” We see in those plates that something 
tians.*’ ^*^9 happened to the people and objects represented, 
something that makes them no longer tell their own 
story, they no longer look alive, but are meaningless; 
the reason of this falling olf was that the artist no 
longer used his eyes to any purpose, but did what 
was then supposed to he the right thing to do, namely, 
followed the laws laid down by some men of narrow 
intellect — laws called as now the canons of art.” The 
very life of the Egyptian artists of that period was 
against good work, for the'y were incorporated into 
guilds, and the laws of caste worked as harmfully as they 
Artists* now do in the -Orient. There is, then, distinct evide!ice 
stutns. Egyptian artists of the best 

period, when untrammelled by conventionality, created 
works which, though lacking the innumerable subtletiea . 
of later Greek art, yet possessed, as far as they went, the 
first essential of all art—trutli of impression. Again, 
on the other hand, directly anything like rules of 
art” appeared, and the study of naturo was neglected, 
their art degenerated into meaningless conventionality, 
and as this conventionality and neglect of nature were 
never cast aside, the art of Egypt never developed 
beyond the work done by the artists who carved the 
stone lions. 

Monarchies op Western Asia, 

Assyrtaa Assyrian art differed from that of Egypt in that the/ 
art. outline of the figures was much strongeri and that they ^ 
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fainted tbeiv bas-reliefs ; bufc the imitation of nature ' 
was the watchword ” in Assyria, as it was in Babylon. 

In studying the Assyrian bas-reliefs, those interested 
in the subject should go to the Assyrian rooms in the reliefe. 
basement of the British Museum, and look at the reliefs 
of Bani-Pal — the famous lion-hunting scenes. There The Hoa- 
is, of course, much conventionality in the work, as bant, 
there was in that of the Egyptians; but no observer 
can fail to detect that the Assyrian.s were naturalistic 
to a degree that strikes us as marvellous when we 
consider the subjects they were treating. Note the 
lioness, wounded in the spine, dragging her hindquarters 
painfully along. Does this not give a powerful impression 
of the wounded animal ? and does it not occur to you how 
wonderful was the power of the man who in so little ex- 
pressed and conveys to you so much. Consider when those 
Assyrian sculptors lived. Look, too, at the bas-reliefs num- 
bered 47 and 49 ; and in 50 note the marvellous truthful- 
ness of impression of the horseman, who is riding at a 
gallop. There is life and movement in the work. Look, 
too, at the laden mules in bus-reliefs auml)cr3 70 and 72. 

Such works as these were done by great men in art, and 
though crudeness of methods prevented them from rival- 
ling some of the later work, their work is at least honest, 
aud, as far as it goes, naturalistic. The work does not say 
all that there is to say about the subject ; but it does say 
what is 7no:/i esseniialy and by doing that is artistically 
greater than work done by scores of modern men. In 
addition to their artistic value, how interesting arc these 
works as records of history. Indisputable, as written 
history can never bo, they are to us a true record of 
the life and times. They constitute historical art in its the bas- 
only good sense. reliefs. 

Ancient Greek and Italian Art. 

In disoussing Greek paintvw we shall rely entirely upon 
the erudite historical work of Messrs. Woltmann and Woer- 
mann, giving a short rSsumS of their remarks on the subject, art. 

D 
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Noareek This is absolutely necessary, as not .one speqiinexL o£^ 
Greek painting has come down to us. But on the othejn 
‘ hand, in dealing with Greek and Grmco-Bomah soulpturiP 
we shall base our remarks on the Greek and G|seoo- 
Boman sculpture in the British Museum. 

Beginning then with Greek painting, let^^us see wl 
historians tell us. They begin by saying, in paint- 
^luWng. ^‘the Greeks effected nothing short of a revo- 
lution. ... by right of which they deserve the glory 
of having first made painting a truthful mirror of 
realities.^' This fact, that their pictorial art reached such 
perfection, is not generally known, for the reason that 
the assertion rests on written testimony,— but it is reliable 
testimony. The historians ^Mnsist on the fact that no 
single work of any one of the famous painters recognized 
in the history of Greek art has survived to our time.^ 
Let us then briefly trace the rise of Greek painting till it 
Poiygno- culminated in Apelles^ Polygnotos (b.c. 475-55) is the 
to8. first name we hear of, and of his works we are told, they 
were just as far from being really complete pictorial repre- 
sentations as the wall-pictures of the Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians themselves, although in some particulars there must^ 
have been a ^distinct advancement on the work of th^ 

‘ orientals. For example, we are told Polygnotos painted thd 
fishes of Acheron shadowy grey, and the pebbles of thlj 
river-bed so that they could be seen through the water^^ 
Polygnotos fell^ however, into a pitfall which has en- 
trapped many painters since, he painted imaginative 
pictures. We are told he was a painter 'of heroes,” 
some of his school attempted portraiture, but painting 
though in this age was still a mere system of tinted out- 
Agaihar- line design,” Then followed Agatharchos, therieader of 
pbo8.‘ a j. 0 al revolution, a revolution by which art was enabled to 
achieve great and decisive progress towards a system of 
representation corresponding with the laws of optics and 
the full truth of nature.” Agatharchos was a scene- 
nainter^ and was no doubt led striving for naturaUsm in . 
his scenery to stpdy naturalism in painting generaHyi 
^ An the historians remark^ '' In scene-pamting aa thus prao-1 
patatiagt tised, we find the origins not only of all representations 
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of dominate baokgrotindsj bat also^ and more especially^ 

<>f lipdscape painting. It is impossible to over-estimate 
tbe importance of the invention of scene-painting as the 
most decisive tOrning-point in the entire history of the 
aH, and Agatharchos is named as the master who^ at the 
inspiratm of ^schylusi first devoted himself to prac- 
tising tro invention.^! This painter, it is said, also paid 
great Atention to perspective, and left a treatise which Per«p€c- 
was afterwards used in drawing up the laws of perspective. 

It is said his manner of treatment was comparatively 
broad and picturesque.^’ Next came Apollodoros, 
figure-painter, who also combined landscape and figure 
subjects, aud of whom Pliny says that he was the first to 
give the appearance of reality to his pictures, the first to 
bring the brush into just repute^ and even that before 
him no easel-picture {tabula) had existed by any master 
fit to charm* the eye of the spectator/* Apollodoros was 
the first to give his pictures a natural and definite back- 
ground in true perspective he was the first, it is 
emphatically stated, who rightly managed chiaro-oscuro CWaro- 

and the fusion of colours He will have also 

been the first to soften off the outlines of his figures. . . . 

For this reason we may, with Brunn, in a certain sense Bronn. 
call Apollodoros the first true painter.*’ We are told, 
however, that his painting was, in comparison with his 
successors, hard and imperfect,” and that the innovations 
made by him in the relation of foreground and background 
.cannot be compared to the improvements effected by the 
brothers^an Eyck in modern times. We now read of 
Zeuxis, Kurhasios, and Timanthes, who, we are told, Parrha- 
perfti^d a system of pictorial representation, adequately 
rendering on the flat surface the relief and variety of 
nature, in other particulars if not in colour.” The 
endeavour of Zeuxis was by the brilliant use of the 
brush to rival nature herself,” and from anecdotes related 
of him and of Parrhasios, we gather that they laid the 
greatest atress on carrying out to the point of actual 
illusion the deceptive likeness to nature.” Many of 
Zeuxis^ Bubjeota were taken from everyday life— another 
step ip the right direction. We now come to the Dorian 
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school^ with Eupompos as its founder ; and here find 
P®*' a determination to study painting scientifically) aiM to 
conscientiously observe nature, for we are told Eupom- 
pos expressed the opinion that the artist who wished to 
I I succeed must go first of all to nature as his teacher.'^ 
Pamphi. Pamphilos, a pupil of Eupompos, brought this^chool to 
maturity, and insisted on the " necessity of scientific study 
thios*" for the painter/* He was followed by Melanthios, who 
pursued the same lines of scientific investigation ; and was 
^paias. in his turn succeeded by Pausias, of whom we hear, It is 
quoted as a novel and striking effect, that in one of his 
pictures the face of Methe (or personified Intoxication) 
was visible through the transparent substance of the glass 
out of which she drank/* His work was considered to have 
great technical excellence, his subjects were taken from 
^ everyday life, and his pictures were all on a small scale. 
Pliny says his favourite themes were ‘ boys,* that is, no 
doubt, scenes of child-life. .... He developed, it seems, 
a more natural method of representing the modelling of 
objects by the gradations of a single colour.** We road, 
too, that his paintings drawn fresh from life were much 
appreciated by the liomans.** Such is the case with all 
goqd naturalistic works, they always interest posterity, 
whereas the so-called imaginative works only interest the 
age for which they are painted. We should to-day prefer 
and treasure as tki^na price one of Pausias* studies of 
familiar Greek life,tj4i^reas the heroes of Poly gnotos would 
lack interest for us, and but little enthusiasm. 

There was a third school of Greek painting, thatiiDalled the 
The- Theban-Attic, and of this we read that there was a great 
wQhool versatility, and an invention mote intent upon 

expression of human emotion,’* but no painter this 
school made any very great advance. At length we come 
to Apelles, the most famous of all Greek painters. He, 
although already well known and highly thought of, 
went to the Sikyonian school, to study under Pamphilos, 
and we afterwards hear of him as court painter to Alex- 
ander the Great. We ^re told that at court his miisBion 
was to celebrate the person and the deeds of the king, as 
ifdl as those of hiswptains and chief men/* This was 
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at any rate legitimate historical painting. Woltmann 
and Woermann say, faithful imitation of nature he 
was second to none ; he was first of all in refinement of 
light and shade, and consequent fulness of relief and 
completeness of modelling.^' And again we road, 
Astonishing technical perfection in the illusory imitation 
of nature distinguished Apelles. Thus we see that the 
great aim of the greatest of Greek painters was to paint, 
nature exactly as she is, or*as glib critics would say, to 
paint ^^mere transcripts of nature.'" Contemporary with 
Apelles was Protogenes, whosc*aim was to reach the ^‘high- Proto# 
est degree of illusion in detail." The cycle of develop- 
ment seemed now to have reached its highest point, and 
as the naturalistic teachings fell into the hands of inferior 
men, they were abused, and Woltmann and Woermann 
tell us the imitative principle was not kept subservient to 
artistic ends, and in the hands of Theon of Samos the Thcon. 
principle of illusion became an end in itself, and art 
degenerated into letjenlemain. This same tendency is 
now showing its hydra head, and in-London, Brussels, and 
other places arc to be seen inferior works hidden in dark 
rooms, or to be viewed through peep-holes. Wo only 
want the trumpets of T1 rm)u or the music of the opera 
bouffe to complete the degradation. Following Theon, and 
probably disgusted with his phantasies, came painters of 
small subjects ; the rhyparographi of Pliny, or the rag- 
and-tatter painters, who painted barber's shops, asses, 
eatables, and siich-Iike." We see, therefore, that ab^ut 
p.c. 300 . . . Greek painting had already extended its 
achievements to almost all conceivable th.emes, with the 
single exception of landscape. ^Yitl^in the space of a 
hundred and fifty years the art had passed through 
every technical stage, from the tinted ju'ofilc system 
of Polygnotos to tho properly pictorial system of natural 
scenes, enclosed in natural backgrounds, and thence 
to the system of trick and artifice, which aimed at the 
realism of actual illusion by means beyond tho legiti- 
mate scope of art." 

" The creative poyver of Greek painting was as good 
as exhausted by this series of efforts. In the following 
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ceetoi^es the art Bomred indeed as a pleiMal after* 
‘ growt^^ in some of its old seats, bat few artists stand oat 
with st^ng individuality from among their contempo- 
raries. Only a master here and there makes a name for 
himself. The one of these whom we have here espeoially 
Timoma- to* notice is Timomachos, of Bysantium, an exception of 
undeniable importance, since even at tbis lAte period of 
Greek culture he won for himself a world- wide celebrity.*^ 
Decadence, however, had already set in, and we find 
that Timomachos neglected the study of familiar subjects, 
and returned to the so-called imaginative style, producing 
such works as "Ajax and Medea, and "Iphigenia in 
Taurus.^* Curiously enough, it was during this period 
that the only branch of painting not yet tried by the 
^^oape narae^, landscape painting, was attempted, 

painting Woltmann and Woermann suggest a reason for this 
new departure when they say, " We can gather with 
certainty from poetry and literature that it was in the age 
of the Diadochi (the kings who divided amongst them the 
kingdom of Alexander) that the innate Greek instinct of 
anthropomorphism, of personifying nature in human 
forms, from a combination of causes was gradually modi- 
fied in the^ direction of an appreciation of natural scenes 
c for their own sake, and as they really are.” Landscape 
painting, however, did not reach any great perfection, 
Dcoa- ^ ^old it "scarcely got beyond the superficial 

deiio9»^ character of decorative work.” With this period ends 
^ the true history of Greek painting, though it still lingers 
on, and becomes so far merged into that of Boman art 
that between the two it is not possible to draw a fine 
of distinction, Boman art had a character of its own, 
Fabiat painters, whose names, Fabius and Ludins, 

and iu the case of the latter whose works, have been 
XfUdins. handed down to us; but the works of Ludins do not 
appear to have been more than decorative work. 

Besides the written testimony referred to, the state of 
Aof ^ ^ gathered from the vases, bronses, mosaics, 
paintings on stone, and mural decorations which have 
come down j;o bs. These were chiefly the work of Greek 
jonmeymen, and thongh there is muoh that is excellent 



ia these prodootions, their period ef decadence vety soon 
set in. It is a gauge of the art knowledge of to^^y to 
watch the gullible English and Americans pnrchasing Autfaiiai 
third-rate copies of the works of Greek journeymen house- 
decorators^ and taking thorn borne and banging them up as 
works of art,— works wliich wore only valuable in their 
own timOj in connection with the bfo and architecture 
then existing, but which at the present day are interesting 
merely from an historical point of view, for no really 
artistic mind can possibly find satisfaction in such work 
for its own sake. Did these uncultured buyers but 
reflect and study for a while the natural beauties around 
them, they would soon see the error of tlioir ways. 

In their conclusion on firajjo-Kouian art Woltmannand 
W oermann say that tlicy ^1iavc no doubt that Greek painting 
had at last fully acquired the power to produce adequate 
semblances of living fact and nature,’^ wliich could not be 
said of any painting up to th.it time. Hero then wo have 
traced a quick development of (I reek painting, and an 
almost equally quick decline, and all through wo find the 
never-failing truth, — that as long as nature was the 
standard, and all eiforts wc ro directed towards iuterpret- 
ing her faithfully, .so long dnl tlio national art grow and 
improve till it culminateJ in the statues of Pheidias and 
the paintings of Apelles; but that directly imtiiro was 
neglected, as it was in the time of Tlieon, art degenerated, 
till at last it fell, as wo shall see, into the meaningless work 
of the early Christian artists. Wo find even thus early Artcriti* 
tliat the pedantic writer wdio know.s nothing of practical 
art had begun to fill the world with his mysterious non- 
sense. Such wore the rlictoriciansi. of the empire who 
describe works purely anonymous, indeed in many cases 
it is clear that the picture has been invented by the man 
of letters, as a peg whereon to hang his eloquence ” 

It cannot bo too often repeated that artistic criticism 
is not authoritative unless made by masters of the 
* several arts. 

Let us now proceed to the British Museum, and look Greek and 
at the best specimens of Greek and Grasco-Roman 
sculpture as exhibited there. soalptue. 
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' Taking for examination the Bpecimens nearest at hand ; 
we refer to those to be seen in the gallery leading out 
of the entrance-hall of the British Museum. The busts 
which strike us most forcibly are those of Nero, Trajan, 
Publius Hevius Pertinax, Cordianus Africaiius, Caracalla, 
Commodus, and J ulius Cmsar. The bust of Nero (No. 11) 
strikes one by the simplicity and breadth of its treatment, 
combined as these qualities are with the expression of 
great strength and energy. The sculptor has evidently 
gone at his work with a thorough knowledge of the 
technique, and hewn the statue straight from the marble, 
a custom, by tho way, followed by only one modern 
sculptor, namely, J. Havard Thomas. Look at tho broad 
treatment of tho chin and neck of this bust of Nero. 
Nowadays one rarely meets with even living awe-in- 
spiring men, but that marble carries with it such force^ 
that, all cold and stony as it is, it creates in you a feeling 
of respect and awe. It should bo studied from various 
distances and coigns of vantage, and if well studied it can 
surely never bo forgotten. It gives tho head of a 
domineering, cruel, sensual, yet strong man. lu tlu) bust 
of Trajan (No. 15), we have thofcame powerful teebniquo 
employed this time in rendering the animal strength 
of a pow’Crful man. With his low forehead, small head, 
and splendid neck, tho embodiment of strength, Trajan 
looks down on 11 s somewdiat scornfully. Then, too, No. 35, 
the bust of Publius Hevius Pertiuax, is no mask, but a face 
nitith a bi'ain hehind it. You feel thi.s man might speak, and 
if he did, what he had to say would be worth listening to. 
Perhaps for grip of the impression of life this is the nest 
of all these busts, Conjpaic it with tho mask (it can bo 
called nothing else) on the shelf above it, and you will 
see the difference. The portrait busts of Gordiauus 
Africanus (No. 39) and Caracalla are also muivellons for 
life-like expression. Look well at the cropped head and 
beard of Cordianus from a little distance, and see how 
true and life-like the iwpresffion is ; then go up close and 
see how the hair of the beard is rendered. It is done by 
ebipping cut little wedges of the marble. Here is a very 
gOM exaiD))le of the distinction between what is called 
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realism and naturalism Or impressionism, for these two we 
hold to bo synonymons, though for lucidity we have defined 
them differently. If all the detail of that beard had been 
rendered, every hair or curl correctly cut to represent a 
hair or curl, and this is what the modern Italian sculptor 
would have done, wo should have had realism and bad 
work. This should bo borne in mind in portrait photo- 
graphy, that the essence, the true impression, is what is 
required; the fundamental is all that counts ; the rest is 
small, niggling, contemptible. 

Let us turn to No. 33, — the sensual face of Commodus, 

— he re-lives in the marble. Another very notable bust 
is that of Homer (No. 117), in the corner of the gallery at 
right angles to that we are leaving. Look how truly Homer, 
the impression is rendered of the withered old literary 
man ; how the story of his long life is stamped on his face, 
the unmistakable look of the .studiou'^, contemplative man/ 

Pass wo now to the next gallery, and stop at the wonder- 
fully fine torso. No. 172. Look well at this beautiful 
work, so feelingly, sympatliclicnlly, and simply treated boy and 
by the sculptor. You can almost see the light glance as thoru. 
the muscles glide beneath the skin. This is a marvellous 
natural work, as is also the boy pulling out a thorn fivm 
his foot. The young satyr (No. 18 1) is also a wonderfully Voung 
fine piece of sculpture, and well worth close study. The 
student will havo ample opportunity for studying, side by 
side, in this gallery, bad stone cutting and fine sculpture, 
for many of the finp marbles havo been barbarously re- 
stored. As an example, wc cite the lifeless, stony arms 
of No. 188, which compare with the rest of the figure, 
look at the india-rubber finger of the right Inuul, and 
you will understand what bad work is, if you did not 
know it already. Before leaving this gallery let the 
reader look at No. 151), tho Apotheosis of llomcr. Now, 
as can be imagined, this is the delight of the pedantic 
critic, and more ignorant rhapsodies havo been written on 
this work than perhaps 011 any other piece of sculpture. 

Of course, as any candid and competent observer will sec, 
this is, as a work of art, very poor, and hardly worth talking 
about, except as a warniug. In passing into the gallery 
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where are the remains of the Parthenon frieze^ notice an 
archaic nude torso which stands on the loft, and see how the 
Parthenon was feeling his way to nature. All portions of the 
Parthenon frieze should be most carefully studied. The 
animals in 60 and 61 arc wonderfully true^ as in fact is the 
Hoj- whole work. It was on seeing ono of Muybridge’s photo- 
todfL ^ cantering on a bare-backed horse, that a 

cantering Bculptor remarked to us, “ I wonder if the Greeks knew of 
horse. photography.” And yet critics and feeble artists call 
this work ideal, and declare they discover imaginary 
CTOupings according to geometrical laws, and heaven 
• knowff what ; all of which the best sculptors deny. The 
Horse of Btudent must now look at Horse of Selene,” one of.tho 
Selene, marvellous pieces of work over done by man. It 

was a long time before we could see the full beauty and 
truthfulness of impression of this great work, and the 
reason was due to a pimple physical fact. We stood too 
near to it. To see it well you should stand about twenty 
or thirty feet off, and out of the grey background you will 
see the marble horse tossing its living head, and you will 
be spell-bound. Having observed the truthfulness of 
impression, go close, and note the wonderful truth with 
which the bony structure of the skull is spggested beneath 
the skin. * We can say no more than that it is a true im- 
pression taken direct from nature, for in no other way 
could it hav^ been obtained. Nothing ideal about it at all, 
simply naturalism. 

Much nonsense has been written, too, about " idealism” 
Oreek in Greek coins. To us they seem simply impressions 
oaioB. taken from busts or other works ; but to make assurance 
doubly sure, we have taken the opinion of two of the 
very best modern sculptors, who are, wo venture to 
prophesy, going to show us as good work as any done 
by the Greeks, and in many ways even better work, 
Well, their opinion as to idealism ” in Greek sculp- 
ture is emphatically that it existed not. They say that 
the Greeks were naturalistic, the study of nature 
was the mainspring of their art, and the truthful 
expression ^of the poetiy of nature their sole end and 
aim. That they attains this end in many ways we 
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know^ i^nd as far as they went they will never be 
sarpassed. 

We do not attempt to give a detailed technical Technical 
criticism of sculpture as executed by the Greeks, for, criticgpiii^ 
as we have said before, none but a first-rate sculphr can 
do that ; and as there are only about half a dozen such in 
England, and as they have quite enough work to do at 
present, we fear the public will have to wait some time 
for such criticism. In the meantime those interested in 
the subject cannot do better than study the works men- 
tioned, and let them leave all others alone; let them 
spend days in studying those pointed out, and they will 
soon find themselves able to distinguish good work from 
bad. Then, if they want a good shock, let them walk 
into the Gibson Gallery at Burlington Uouse, for there 
they will see nothing but bad work. ^ 

There is one point to bo borne in mind when we look 
at the surpassing beauty of the Greek statues, and that is 
the natural beauty of the Greek race, and the number 
of excellent models the Greek sculptors had before them to 
choose from. Taine,iu his charming but atechnical volume Taine. 
on La Philosophie de Tart Grec,*^ goes as thoroughly 
into this question as a historian and philosopher can enter 
into the life of the past, and into art questions, which 
in our opinion is to a very limited extent. Nevertheless, 
his book is full of suggestions, and if our sculptors do not 
to-day equal in beauty the antiques, the cause, in our 
opinion, lies in the lack of perfect models, for the best 
technical work of to-day wo think is superior to that of 
the Greeks. We have seen impressionistic renderings of 
nature by some modern sculptors which wo think more 
natural in all points than anything of the kind to be found 
in Greek sculpture. 

Like the Greeks have the leading men of the modern 
French school adhered to nature, — ^a school in our mind French 
more akin to the Greek school at its best than any other, Mhool. 
and for the simple reason that it is moro loyal to nature 
than any art has been since the time of Apelles. As an 
example of the kinship between the two schools we quote 
Woltmann and Woermann, who tell us the Greeks ‘^placed 
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their horizon abnormally high according to our ideas ; 
and distributed the various objects over an ample space 
in clear and equable light.^’ Now modern painters have 
happily discarded all laws for the position of the horizon- 
line, and common sense shows that the height of the 
horizon naturally depends on how much foreground 
is included in the picture. The angle included by the 
eye vertically as well as horizontally varies with the dis- 
tance of the object from us, and the only law therefore is 
to include in the picture as much as is included by the 
eye ; and this of course varies with the position of the 
picture or chief point of interest. Millet has a good many 
'high horizons, and we feel they are normal not abnormal. 
On this point therefore we think the Greeks were very 
advanced. 

Early Christian Art. 

Leaving Greek art, we now come to the art of the 
early Christians. Woltinann and Woermann tell us that 

Early Christian art does not differ in its beginnings from 
the art of antiquity. . . . The onlyp crceptible differ- 
ences are those differences of subject which betoken 
the fact that art has now to embody a changed order 
of religious ideas, and even from this point of view 
the classical connection is but gradually, and at first 
imperfectly, severed. ... At the outset Christianity, as 
was inevitable from its Jewish origin, bad no need for art. 
In many quarters the aversion to works of material 
imagery . . . — the antagonism to the idolatries of antiquity 
— remained long unabated. Yet when Christianity, far 
outstepping the narrow circle of Judaism, had been taken 
op by classically educated Greeks and Romans, the preju- 
dice against works of art could not continue to be general, 
nor could Christendom escape the craving for art which 
is common to civilized mankind. The dislike of images 
used as objects of worship did not include mere chamber 
decorations, and while independent sculpture found no 
footing in the^ Christian world, or at least was applied 
only to secular and not to religions uses, painting, on the 
other hand, found encouragement for purely decorative 
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papposes, in the execution of which a characteristically 
Christian element began to assert itself by degrees.*^ 

The pare Christian element began to assert itself 
silently in decorative work in the catacombs, and these The cata- 
cemeteries are the only places in which we find remains of 
Christian paintings of earlier date than the close of the 
fourth century.’’ These works, however, constituted no 
more than a kind of picture writing,” as any one who has 
seen them can certify. But this symbolism got very 
mixed with pagan stories, and wo get Orpheus in a 
Phrygian cap, and Hermes carrying a ram, both represent- 
ing the Good Shepherd. At other times the artists seem 
to have set themselves to represent a Christ constructed 
on their knowledge of the attributes ascribed to Him, and 
wo get a beardless youth approaching closely to the 
kindred typetf of tho classical gods and heroes.” ” Mary 
appears as a Roman matron, generally praying with 
uplifted hands.” Peter and Paul ‘^appear as ancient 
philosophers,” and tho well-known bronze statue of St. gt pater’s 
Peter, in the cathedral dedicated to him at Rome, is no statoe at 
less than a horn fide antique statue of a Roman consul. 

Here wo have tho same neglect of nature, and the bad 
work always to bo expected from this neglect and from 
enslaved minds. 

The mosaics of Christian art were also handed down Mosaics, 
from classical antiquity. Though rarely found in the 
catacombs, this art was being much used above ground 
for architectural decoration. This art, as Woltmanii and 
Woermann rightly say, was ”only a laborious industry, 
which by fitting together minute coloured blocks 
produces a copy of a design, which design the workers, 
are bound by. Tliey may proceed mechanically, but not 
so flimsily and carelessly ns the decorative painters.” 

From about a.d. 450 we are told that church pictures 
become no longer only decorative, but also instructive. 

Here then was a wrong use of pictorial art— it is not meant 
'to be symbolic and allegorical, or to teach, but to interpret 
the poetry of nature. 

A new conception of Christ it seems now appeared 
in the mosaics, — a bearded type,— and this time we get the 
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ftetores of Zoos represented. Bj mews of tbo mosftios » 
new impulse was nren to art, and in A.D. 876 & school 
^ was fonnded by tne Emperors Yalentinian, Yalena, and 
•nperora* Oratian, of which we read, "The schools of art now once 
,.8ohool. xnoi^ encourage the observance of traditions ; strictness 
of discipline and academical training were the objects 
kept in view ; and the student was taught to work, not 
independently by study from nature, but according to 
the precedent of the best classical models.*' 

BraaDtine At this time art, though lying under the influence of 
' antique traditions, held its own for a longer time in 
Byzantium, where the decorative style of the early 
Christians lived on after the iconoclastic schism in the 
eighth century, and where we read that this ornamental 
style began to be commonly employed. After the age of 
JoBtinUn. Justinian (which itself has left no creatibu of art at 
Borne), many poor and conventional works were executed 
at Bavenna. We read that for " lack of inner life and 
significance, amends are attempted to be made by material 
splendour, brilliancy of costume, and a gold groundwork, 
which had now become the rule here as well as in Byzan- 
tium." Thus we see the artists became completely lost in 
confusion since they had left nature, and they knew not 
what to do, but, like many weak painters of the present 
day, tried to make their work attractive by meretricious 
ornaments, and true art there was ndne. This is carried 
out to^ay to its fullest development by many men of 
medium talent, who make pictures in far countries, or of 
popular resorts, or religious subjects, aod strive to appeal, 
and do appeal to an uneducated class, through the snh- 
jed of their work, which in itself may be a work of the 
poorest description. 

. We read that in the year 640, "the superficial and 

Ibsiios. unequal character of mosaic workmanship increased 
Hinia-, quickly." The miniatures of the early Christians, however, 
we are told, showed considerable power, but the ioonb* 

' 4r lAm schism brought all this to an end. " The gilm of 

iMSa Mohammedans" were the cause of Leo the Third's 
edict against image worship in a.d. 726. All the pictures 
,ia the East wer»'4e8troyed by armed bands, ud the 
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painters i^hrown into prison^ and so ended Byzantine 
art. This movement did not affect Italian art. 

Mediaeval Art. 

We have followed Messrs. Woltmann and Woermann Medteyal. 
closely in their account of tho decadence of art from the 
pfreatest days of Greek sculpture and paiutiug to the end 
of the Christian period ; but as our object is avo'vedly ‘ 
only to deal with tho be.'^t art — tluit which is good for all 
time — and to see how far that is naturalistic or otherwise, 
we shall speak but briefly of (tho maid points connected 
with) ineditDval art, which has but little interest for 
us until we come to Nicc.do Pisano, and Giotto. During 
the earfy years of what are called tho Middle Ages, 
miniaturists were evolving monstrosities from their own Minia- 
iuner consciousness, but with Charlemagne, who said, 

'‘Wo neither destroy pictures nor pray to them,^^ the 
standard adopted was again classical antiquity. So art 
continuously declined until it became a slave to the Church, 
and the worst phase of this slavery was to bo seen in the 
East, under Ivan the Tcrritde, for w'o read that “artists 
were under the strictest tutelage to the clergy, who chose 
tho subjects to bo painted, prescribed tlie manner of 
the treatment, watched over tho morality of tho painters, 
and had it in their power to give and refuse commissions. 

Bishops alone could promote a pupil to be a master, and it 
was their duty to see that tho work was done according 
to ancient models.^' Here was indeed a pretty state of 
things, a painter to bo w^atched by a priest ; to have his 
subjects selected for him ! One cannot imagine anything 
more certain to degrade art. Itcligion has ever been on the 
side of mental retrogression, has ever been tho first and 
moat pertinacious foe to intellectual progress, but perhaps 
to nothing has she been so harmful as to art, unless it has 
been to scieuoe. 

* During the period of this slavery, the Church used art 
as a tool, as a disseminator of her tenets, as a means of 
imparting religious knowledge. Very clever of her, but 
very diaastroos for poor art. 
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GIms How conventional art was during the Romanesque period 

can be seen in the glass paintings that decorate many of 
• the old churcbes, to admire which crowds go to Italy and 
waste their short time in the unhealthy interiors of 
churches, instead of spending it at Sorrento or Capri. 
These go back to their own country, oppressed with dim 
recollections of blue and red dresses, crude green land- 
scapes, and with parrot-liko talks of " subdued lights,*' 
rich tones mellowed by time," and such cant. 

The Romanesque style of architecture was superseded 
in the fourth century by tho Gothic. A transformation 

Gothic, took place in art’ and Franco now took the lead. Tho 
painters of this period emancipated themselves from the 
direction of the priesthood — a great step indeed. Tho 
masters of this age were specialists ; the guilds nOw ruled 

guilds. sapreme in art matters. We read that ‘‘now popular 
sentiment began to acknowledge that the artistes own 
mode of conceiving a subject had a certain claim, side by 
side with tradjtion and sacerdotal prescription. . . • 
They took their impressions direct from nature," but 
their insight into nature was scanty. As Messrs. Wolt- 
mann and Woermann very truly remark, “If for tho 
.purpose of depicting human beings, either separately or 
in determined groups and scenes, the artist wishes to 
develop a language for the expression of emotion, there 
is only one means open to him— a closer grasp and 
observation of nature. In the age which we are now 
approaching, the painter's knowledge of nature remains 
but scanty. He does not succeed in fathoming and 
mastering her aspects ; but his eyes are open to them so 
far as is demanded by the expressional phenomena which 
it is his great ipotive to represent; since it is not yet for 
their own sakes, but only for the sake of giving expres- 
sion to a particular range of sentiments that he seeks to 
imitate the realities of the world." 

There was a struggle at this period for the study of 
nature^ and the tyranny of the Church was being 
thrown off ; there was then hope that art would at last 
advance, and Advance it did« What was wanting was a 
deeper insight into nature, for nature is not a book to be 
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read at a glance^ she requires constant study, and will not 
reveal all her beauties without much wooing. 
though we read of a sketch-book of this time, the teemh 
thirteenth century, in which appears a sketch of a lion, centur/ 
which looks extremely heraldic/’ and to which the 
artist has appended the remark, N.B. — Drawn from 
life,” this in no way surprises us, for have wo not been 
seriously told in this nineteenth century by the painters 
of catchy, meretricious water-colours, with reds, blues 
and greens such as would delight a child, that they had 
painted them from nature ; pictures in which no two tones 
were correct, in which detail, called by the ignorant, 
finivsh, had been painfully elaborated, whiUt the broad 
facts of nature had been ignored. Such work is generally 
painted from memory or photographs. Happily work of 
this kind will never live, however much the gullible 
public may buy it. Next we read that'' the genus of realism 
already existing in art by degrees unfold themselves 
further, and artists venture upon a closer grip of nature.’' 

Here, then, were the signs of coming success, and the 
great effect of these gradual changes was first inanifeslud 
in the work of Niccohi Pisano, who " made a sudden and 

E owerful return to the example of the anticiue.” All 
onour to this man, who was an epoch-maker, who ba^od 
his conception " upon a .sudden and powerful return to I ho 
example of the antique, of the Komau relief.” His work 
is by no means naturalistic or perfect, but it was enough 
for one man to do such a herculean task as to ignore his 
own times and rise superior to them. Paiiiliiig, however, 
took no such quick turn, but Cimabue was the first of Cimabuc, 
those who were to bring it into the right way. Tho 
principal works ascribed to him, however, are not 
authenticated. 

Another epoch-maker, Giotto, now appears. He seems Giotto, 
to have been a remarkable man in himself, which however 
Iwrdly concerns us, Tho historian of his works says, 

" The bodies still show a want of iudepeudeut study of 
nature ; the proportions of tho several members (as we 
know by the nandbook of Cemieno hereafter to be men- 
tioned) were regulated by a fixed system of measurement]” 
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again, '*The drawing is still on the whole eonTentional, 
_and the modelli^ not carried far.” His trees and animals 
'are like toys. Yet we read that " their naturalism is the 
veiy point which the contemporaries of GKotto extol in 
his creations/' bat, as Woltmann and Woermann say, 
this must be accepted according to the notion enter- 
tained of what nature was, and we are by this means able 
to see how crude the notions of nature can become in 
educated men when they neglect the study of it. But 
from all this evidence we gather that G.otto's intellect 
was great, and that his strides towards the truthful 
suggesting of nature were enormous. His attempts too 
at expression are wonderful for his age, see his Presenta- 
tions,” the figures are almost natural notwithstanding their 
crude drawing ; he got some of the charm and life of the 
bambinos around him. We read that in some of his pic- 
tures, he took his models direct from nature, as also did 
Dante in his poetry, but like Dante he attempted at times 
the doctrinal in his pictures, as in the “ Marriage of St. 
Francis and Poverty/’ he tried in fact what many modems 
are still trying to do, and daily fail to do, namely, to teach 
by means of their pictures — a fatal error. Doctrinal sub- 

J 'ects are unsuitable for pictorial art, and will never 
ive. Who cares now for Giotto’s "Marriage of St. 
Francis and. Poverty”? but who would not care for 
a landscape or figure subject taken by Giotto from the 
life and landscape of his own times? — it would be 
priceless. Owing to circumstances, we hear that he 
had to put "much of his art at the service of the 
Franciscans,” and though not a slave to them, yet we read 
this disrasted him with the monkish tei^r. In 1837 
Giotto died, but he had done much. Without Kepler 
there might have been no Newton, so without GKotto 
there might have been no Velasquez, 
nsfoilds. .Artists at this time belon^d to one of the seven higher 
of the twenty-one. guilds into which Florentine crafts- 
men were divided, namely, that of the surgeons and 
apothecaries (medici and sp^iali). Here urt and soienoe 
were mm>lled*in the same guild, and so were oqnncoted, 
as ibej ilmfa will be, for the study of nature fa at the 
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foandatioQ of both^ the very first principle of both. To- 
gether they have been enslaved^ persecuted, and their pro- 
gress hampered ; together they have endured ; and now 
to-day together they stand out glorious in their achieve- 
ments, free to study, free to do. The one is lending a 
hand to the other, and the other returns the help with 
graceful afiection. Superstition, priestcraft, tyranny, 
all their old persecutors are daily losing power, and will 
finally perish, as do all falsehoods. 

We thus leave the art of the Middle Ages, as wo left Summary, 
the catacombs, with a wish never to see any more of it. 

One feels the deepest sympathy for great intellects like 
Giotto, hnd his greatest followers, ^^lJoso lots wore cast 
in times of darkness, and wo cannot but respect such as 
struggled with this darknes.^;, and fought to gain the road 
to nature^s fountains of truth and beauty. But at the same 
time, though wo may in these pictures see a graceful pose 
here, a good expression thyo, or a beautiful and true bit of 
colour or quality elsewhere, yet we cannot get away from 
the subject-matter of many of the pictures, which, alle- 
gorical and doctrinal as they are, do not lie withiu the 
scope of art, and above all one cannot in any way get 
rid of tho falso sentiment and untruthfuliiess of the 
whole work. Such works will always bo interesting to 
the historian and to tho student of art, but beyond that, 
to us they are valueless, and wo would far rather possess 
a drawing by Millet tiiau a masterpiece by Giotto. 

When abroad, and being actually persuaded of their 
great littleness, we have been moved with pity for tho 
victims we have met, victims of the pedant and the guide- 
book, who aro led by tho nose, and stand gaping before 
middle-age monstrosities, whilst some incompetent pre- 
tender pours into their ears endless cant of grace, spiri- 
tuality, emotion, mellifluous line, idealism, ct id yenus onvie, 
until, bewildered and sick at heart, they return homo to 
retail their lesson diluted, audio swell the number of those 
who pay homage at the shrine of pedantry and mysti- 
cism. Had these travellers spent their short and valuable 
time in the fields of Italy, they would have learnt more 
art/^ whatever they may mean by that term of theirs, 
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than they ever did in the dreary CaTnpo Santo or dark 
interior of Santa Croco or Santa Maria Novella. Alas I 
Uiat the painters of the Middle Ages were unable to 
paint well. Had they been able to painty as can some of 
the moderns, and had they painted truthfully the life and “ 
landscape around them, there is no distance some of 
ns would not go to see a gallery full of their works, 
works showing men and women as they were, and as 
they lived, and in their own surroundings. There at 
once would have been the pictures, the history, and the 
idyllic poetry of a bygone age ; and what have wo now 
in their place ? diluted types of repulsive ascoticisin, sen- 
timental typos of ignorance and credulity, pictures 
hideous and untrue, and painful to gazo upon, lies and 
libels on our beautiful world, and on our own race. And 
whom have we to thank for this? Religion — the so- 
called encourager of truth, charity, and all that is 
beautiful and good. 

Eastekn Abt. 

Before beginning the renascence wo must glance 
Moham Mohammedan, Chinese, and Japanese art. 

With Mohammedan art we have little to do, as it was 
Art entirely decorative. It is seen at its best in the 
Alhambra, and was not the outcome of any study of 
nature. The Arabian mind seems to have been unable 
to rise beyond a conventional geometrical picture-wri|iug. 
Such minds are seen to-day in all countries amongst the 
undeveloped. Quito recently we have seen some of the 
best modern negro work from the West Coast of Africa ; 
there too was the love of geometrical ornamentation as 
Art strong as in the Arabian art. We repeat, this*artistically- 
speaking low standard of development is often seen 
among the people of to-day, and though highly educated 
in all else, in art they are uneducated ; and the mischief 
is, that they jud^e pictures by their decorative standard ; 
the^ look for bright colours placed in Persian-rug juxta- 
position, and talk of '' glorious colouring.^^ It never seems 
to occur to thW what art reall v is, and what the artist has 
UieA to express, and how well he has expressed it; and 
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the^ never, refer their ** glorious colouring to the in- 
fallible standard — nature; but seem to imagine there 
are abstract standards of colour and form. “Glorious 
colourings are oftener than not meretricious lies 
dressed out in gaudiest, vulgarest apparel, and when 
Compared with nature these colourings will be found Water, 
veritable strumpets. Look carefully at many of the 
much-vaunted water-colours, and then carefully study 
the same scene in nature, and if many of those water- 
colours please you afterwards — well, in matters artistic, 
you have the taste of a frugivorous ape. But apply this 
test to the water-colours of Israels or Mauve, and you 
will see they interpret nature. But they have painted 
chiefly in oils, and wisely so, as there is more to bo 
expressed by oil-painting, and we know of few, if any, 
great men who confine themselves to water-colour as a. 
•medium. But it serves the turn of a host of men — 
painters, but not artists, who, with their pretty paints, 
make pot-boilers, of which the form and idea is often 
stolen — stolon, perhaps, from a photograph. Do such ever 
study nature ? No. They sit at home, and coin vulgar 
counterfeits with no more of nature in them than the 
perpetrators have of honesty. It is time that it was 
clearly and distinctly understood that the man who 
copies a photograph is as despicable as the man who 
copies a painting, and it is very certain neither will ever 
1)0 respected by his contemporaries, or remembered by 
his successors. Yet the cheap w^ork of these men 
sells well, and the gulled public talk glibly over them of 
“ strength and “tone’* and ‘^colouring,'' and what 
not. Nature is so subtle and astonishing in her facts 
that but few even of those who do paint directly from 
her can come anywhere near her, whereas, those who do 
not study her at all, who do not paint coram ipse, 
fake and fake, and by faking they lie, and set the example 
to others to lie, and, if not fought against, this sort of 
thing would speedily take us back to the art of the 
Middle Ages, when wc sliould be under the tyranny of 
OrOesus, instead of Clericus. 

. Jt is, then, the absolute duty of every picture-buyer, 
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who has any regard for truth, and any int( rest in the 
future of art, to learn to study nature carol ully, end to 
buy only that which is truo und sincere, and let the 
pink and white school of dishonesty die of inanition. 

* In short, it is high time that educated people ceased 
indge pointing as they often do, by the stmdnrdiilf 
iMki^ited mgs. Thistii^tof “co]Qnr”woiMnflb*<|iih 
4^ib4doeb of the weok>kfte^ in wri' Oelolof 
so kng as it is tme, and no longer. A B»sfnira|[b 4 » 
IWkey carpet, is not the standard of cidonr tshweby to 
jddge pictures, and only those in the mental stata of 
the fragiyorouB ape or the Arab craftsmen can think 
so. 

Chinese and Japanese Art. 


In China and Japan things were very different. Fol> 
lowing Mr. Anderson’s invaluable work, the “ Pictorial 
Arts of Japan,” we find that their history of pictorial art 
begins about a d. 457. Mr. Anderson tliinks, however, 
that art was only actually planted in Japan with the in- 
troduction of Buddhism in the sixth century. Then it 
begins badly, for it was under the influence of religion, 
and in fact* we read that the earliest art consisted of 
’ Buddhist images and mural decorations. This religious 
influence, together with a servile imitation of the Chinese 
masters, so enslaved art, that no development of im}K)rt- 
ance took place till the end of tbo ninth century. 

Looking at the plate of the “Ni 0,”— a wooden 
statue — considered tho greatest work of tbo'time, wp 
can see the artist had really struggled to interpret 
nature, and no doubt studies were m^o from the unde, 
for the work on tho anatomy could not otherwise have 
been so well expressed ; bnt, good as it is, it runs in the 
Michael’ Angelo spirit, is exaggerated, and lacks entirely 
all the greatness of the Greek sculpture. This work~ 
tke^ greatest of what Mr. Anderson bos called the first 
period— shows that there had been a struggle towards 
the expression of nature. 

'The second period, we learn, ends with the fonrteeath 
iratnry, is guiaUe], therefore, with the Enropean 
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medisBval period. On comparing plates of the Japanese 
work with that of the same period in Europe, we are 
forced to give the palm to the Japanese artists, they 
were, in fact, vastly superior. In looking at the plate 
of Death of £ob4 No Hirotaka*' we cannot bat 
there iraa unoli liore respect for nature in Ja^ 
ttuA'^ere mui in Snrope at that time^ notwitIirtan£ng 
titot Buddhism bore the same rehdioa to art in 
da|iaa as Christianity did in Europe. We read aJsb that 
in the twelf^ century there was one, Nobnzand, who Kolmsaii^. 
had a te^iant reputation for portraits and other 
studies from Nature.” The specimen of Nobuzan^’s 
work is admirable in expression, ne has caught the living 
expression of his model, but the rest is conventional. 

We are told that the Chinese renascence began about dtioese 
1275, and tlmt the painters of this movement were”"*^ . 
naturalistic, '' Ink sketches of birds and bamboos, por* 
traits and landscapes were the subjects chosen,” and 
though these wore only a kind of picture-writing, yet 
the movement led the artists more and more to study 
nature. 

Coming now to Mr. Anderson’s third period, from the Third 
end of the fourteenth century to the last quarter of the period, 
eighteenth, we find that Meicho seems to have been to Meicho. 
Japanese art what Giotto was to European art, and at about 
the same period. We read further on that in the early part 
of the fifteenth century the revived Chinese movement 
referred to made its influence felt iu Japan. Au ex- 
ample given by Mr. Anderson of Shiubun’a idealized®^!,®* 
lands^pe painting, while far from satisfactory or even 
pleasing, is, we venture to think, superior to the work of 
Giotto. Therein is shown somo power, and there is not 
the childishness which is visible in Giotto’s work. Much 
more realistio, powerful, and pleasing are the works of 
Soga Jasokn, fifteenth-century Cfaiuese school. These 
landscapes show the artist had a feeling for nature, and 
although he attempted in the upper plate (Plate 16) what 
we consider to be beyond tne scope of art, yet in 
the lowv the masteivhand shows itseln There is atmo- 
sphere in the picture. Close observation of nature re- 
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suited in a grasp of subtlest moFement and expression. 
'\Vitness the Falcon and Egret'' by Sogu Chokuan 
(sixteenth century), where the power shown in depicting 
the grasp of the falcon’s talon as it mercilessly crushes the 
helpless egret^ is very great. Then look at the paintings 
of birds in any of our books, and see how wooden, how 
lifeless they are, compared with even the sixteenth- 
century Japanese representations of bird life. 

Sesshiu, we are told, was another great painter, and 
the founder of a school (1420 — 1509). This great man, we 
are told, did not follow in the footsteps of the ancients, 
but developed a style peculiar to himself. His power 
was greatest in landscape, after which he excelled most 
in figures, then in flowers and birds,” and later on, we are 
told, in animals. Ho preferred working in monochrome, 
and it is said asserted the scenery of nature was his 
final teacher.” 

Then came the Kano School, all of whose artists 
evidently struggled for Naturalism, and had great power of 
expression of movement but not of form. The leader, wo 
are told, was an eclectic, and painted Chinese landscapes 
in Japan, so that he must have neglected nature, and his 
works belong to the so-called imaginative or unnatural 
school. The best men of this period were decidedly im- 
pressionists, and their chief aim seems to have^been to 
give the impression of the scene and neglect the details, 
and it is perfectly marvellous how wqJI they succeeded in 
depicting movement by a very few lines. The ‘'Rain 
Scene ” by Kano Tanyu is a fine example of this. 

We reaa that the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were periods of decadence ; wo conclude therefore that iu 
Japan art reached its highest state during the second 
period, under Shiubun, Soga Jasoku, Sesshiu and Tanyu, 
who were all students of nature, and several of whom 
would have been called impressionists had they painted 
in these days. * 

We are told that Matahei tried to found a naturalistic 
schod, whose foUowers should go direct to nature for 
their subjectl, but the movement did not receive any 
hearty impulse. Howeter it was taken up afterwards by 
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a series of book-illastrators. Next we read of Kdrin Kdnn* 
whose works demonstrate remarkable boldness of in- 
vention, associated with great delicacy of colouring, and 
often .... masterly drawing and composition.^* It 
is quite marvellous to see the work of this seventeenth- 
century artist. 

Winding up his account of the third period, Mr. 
Anderson says, But three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century were allowed to pass without a struggle on the 
part of the older schools to elevate the standard of their 
art, and painting was beginning to languish into inanition 
when the revolutionary doctrines of a naturalistic school 
and of a few artisan hook-illustrators brought new aims 
and new workers to inaugurate the last and most 
characteristic period of Japanese art.*^ 

Mr. Anderson says, “The fourth and last erabeganabout Fourth 
thirty years before tlie close of the last century, with the 
rise of the Shijo naturalistic school of painting in Kioto, ^ 
and a wider development of the artisan popular school in ' 
Yedo and Osaka, two steps which conferred upon Ja- 
panese art the strongest of those national characteristics 
that have now completed its separation from the parent 
art of Amia.'* 

He goes on to say that the study of nature was ad- 
mitted to be the best means of achieving the highest 
result in art by the older painters of China and Japan, 
but they limited its interpretation.^* 

We are told that Maruyama Okio was the first painter Ohio 
who seriously endeavoured to establish naturalistic art 
(1738 — 1795). lie preached radical ideas in art at Kioto, 
the centre of Japanese conservatism, and gathered a 
school around him. In summing up tliis school, Mr. 
Anderson remarks, '' The chief characteristics of the Shijo 
school are a graceful flowing outline, freed from the 
arbitrary mannerisms of touch indulged in by many of 
the older masters ; comparative, sometimes almost ab- 
solute, correctness in the interpretation of the forms of 
animal life ; and lastly, a light colouring, suggestive of 
the prevailing tones of the objects depicled, and full 
of delicate harmonies and gradations.^^ Their natural- 
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istio principles do not, however, seem to have fully de- 
velop^, and their works show ignorance of the scientific 
facts of nature. Tet the work has a •com which renders 
it very fasdnating. 

«*-One great man, Hokusai, appears as the last of the 
race purely Japanese an4 uninfluenced by European 
ideas, as all the Japanese artists are now. 

So we find that through various phases the Japanese 
developed to impressionistic landscape-painting, and no 
fdoubt when they liave got more scientific knowledge, 
they will make for themselves, by their wonderful origi- 
nality and patience, a position in art which will astound 
Europe. 

Since writing this section, a collection of Japanese and 
Chinese art has been opened at the British Museum, 
which the student must by all means study, for there be 
will see works of most t>f the masters cited in these notes. 
In connection with this subject our readers may have 
seen the very interesting report on Art by the Japanese 
Commission that visited the galleries and schools of 
Europe ; wherein the conclusion of the commission on 
the best European .art is very interesting, — Millet being 
the greatest«painter to their mind. They think, too, that 
Japan will soon be able to show the world something 
better than anything yet accomplished. 

We feel, however, that wonderful as Japanese art has 
been, yet there is a great gulf between it and the best 
Greek and modern art. To us Japanese art is the pro- 
duct of a semi- civilized race, a race in which there is 
strong sympathy with nature, but a very superficial 
acquaintance with her marvellous workings. In short, 
we feel the Japanese need a deeper and more scientific 
knowledge of nature, and that their work falls far short 
of the best European work. At the prei^nt day there is 
a craze for anything Japanese, but like aU crazes it will 
end in bringing ridicule upon Japanese work; for their 
work, though fine for an uncivilized nation, is absard in 
many points, and^his stopid craze will only kill the quali- 
ties to be reaHy admired indiscriminate praise. 

The earliest records of Chinese painting date 
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About A.D. 251. The earliest painters were painters of 
Buddhist pictures. Mr. Anderson mentions as one of the 
best known of the early masters, one Wu-Tao-Tsz’, whose 
animals wore remarkable. He thinks that the art of^“' 
China of to-day is feeble compared with that which • 
flourished 1100 years ago. We are informed too that 
the artistic appreciation of natural scenery existed in 
China many centuries b(‘fore landscapes played a higher 
part in the European picture than that of an accessory,” 
and judging from the specimens ho gives in his book of thw 
work of the Sung Dynasty (!hI0 — 1279 a.d.), the Chinese 
artists had a great feeling for landscape. We are told that 
the painters of the thirteenth century '^studied nature from 
the aspect of the impressionist,” and their subjects were all 
taken from nature, landscape especially delighting them. 

In the fifteenth century wo read “ decadence began by 
their neglect of nature and their cultivation of decorative 
colouring, calligraphic dexteiity, and a compensating di.s- 
regard for naturalistic canons.” Wo arc told, and can 
readily believe it, that in jiainting of bird life they were 
unequalled save by the Ja])auese, and that down to 1279 
the Chinese were at the head of the world in painting, 
and their only rivals w'cre their piipil‘<, the Japanese. 
Korean art seems also to have degeiierutcd since the 
sixteenth century. 

Thus wo ever find the same old story. Chinn, when she 
painted from nature, was unequalled by any nation in the 
world; when she neglected nature, as she docs now, she 
fell to the lowest rank. 

The Renascence. 

This is n period of a return to the study of nature, ofa RooaB- 
carrying oui of the feelings which seemed to be develop- 
ing even in Giotto^s time. No longer now >vas the artist 
to bB separated from nature by the intervention of the 
Ghurchi and though natural science was not advancing as 
fast as art was, still a growing regard for nature was the 
ord& of the day. This feeling first showed itself strongly tho 
in the Netherlands, with the brothers Vau Eyck. VVe Eyoka 
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are told that the Van Eycks mixed the colours with tlio 
medium on the palette and worked them together ou 
the picture itself^ thus obtaining more brilliant effects 
of light as well as more delicate gradations of tone, 
with an infinitely nearer approach to the truth of 
nature/^ 

The Van Eycks regarded nature lovingly, and tried 
truthfully to represent her, and though many of thoir 
works were of sacred subjects, yet they were evidently 
studied from nature with loving conscientiousness ; and 
so successful were they that to this day the picture by 
Portrait of oil© of the brothers (a portrait of a merchant and 
* his wife), in the National Gallery, remains almost unsur- 

hiawrfe. P^^sed. It is well worth a journey to the National 
Gallery on purpose to see it, and we trust all those who do 
not already know the picture will take the trouble to go 
aiid study it well. It is wonderful in technical perfec- 
tion, in sentiment, in truthfulness of impression. Note the 
reflection of the orange in the mirror, with what skill it 
is painted. In fact the whole is full of life and beauty, — 
the beauty of naturalism. It is a master-piece good for 
^ all time, and yet it is but the portrait of a merchant and 
' his wife. No religious subject hero inspired John Van 
Eyck, but a mere merchant family, yet in many ways the 
picture remains, and will remain, unsurpassed. Such 
powerful minds as the brothers Van Eyck of course 
influenced all art, and they had many followers ; but it 
does not seem that these followers had the insight into 
nature that characterized the Van Eycks, and the work 
falls off after the death of the brothers, whose names 
represent, and ably represent, all that was best of the 
fifteenth century. 

Qainten. In the sixteenth century Quinten Massys was the 
greatest and most naturalistic painter. He was said to 

Antwerp/^ Here was an honourable departure from 
conventionality. His followers, however, having no mind 
to see how he wds so great, were led away from the study 
of nature, and' where are they now f Their names we all 


be the ‘^originator of a peculiar class of genre pictures 
being in fact life-like studies from the citizen life o 
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knovir^ but who cares to see their works ? Massys^ the 
greatest painter of this period in the Netherlands, was 
content to take his subjects from the life of his own times, 
as all great men have been, from the Egyptians down- 
wards. 

Turning now to Germany, we hliall see what the best men Ciermany. 
there thought of naturalism. The movement towards the 
study of nature seems to have begun in the method% of 
engraving as practised by the goldsmiths, who were 
trained artists. The earliest plates we find are of subjects 
illustrating the life of the times, a hopeful augury for 
Germany, which was fulfilled by the work of the master, 

Albert Durer. We are told ho had unlimited reverence Durer. 
for nature, which made him one of the most realistic 
painters that have ever existed.^^ What strikes us most 
after an examination of his plates at the British Museum, 
is the wonderful strength and direction with which the 
man tells his tale. His engravings are, of course, without 
tone, and when he does natural landscapes, as was often 
the case, this lack of tune is a serious fault; but for 
draughtsmanship he is marvellous, and it is with joy wo 
learn that such a master said, Art is hidden in nature, 
those who care have only to tear it forth.^' Every one 
interested in art, and who is not already well acquainted 
with Durer^s work, ‘should make a point of going to the 
Print Room in the Briti&h Mubcuiu, and studying care- 
fully all examples of his work. They will, perhaps, at the 
same time, notice what struck us, namely, that one of the 
best draughtsmen on Pidich^s staff has evidently been a 
great admirer of Durer. 

Woltmannand Woermann, speaking of Durer^s land- 
scapes illustrative of his travels south of the Alps, say 
that he reveals himself as one of the founders of the 
modem school of landscape painting.^^ 

His '^Mill” is remarkable. Uis etchings are mostly 
of familiar subjects of every-day life. The great danger 
of a man like Durer is the bad effect of his influence in 


later times, for inferior men imitate his faults and not 
his merit, as is always the case with imitators. 

There are so many people who cannot understand the 
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I^oiple of development in art»andcannot distingaieb,and 
appreciate, and value artists according to their periods, and 
as steps in development, but are now-a-days led by them, 
holding them up as models for modern painters, vrhereas 
they are but the undeveloped efforts of earlier timed. 
There are numbers of young men who paint better than 
Dnrer ever did, but who lack Durer's genius ; just as an 
sndergraduate may know more science than Galileo, or 
more mathematics than Newton, but yet be incomparably 
less great than either Galileo or Newton. A work of art, 
however, is only valuable for its intrinsic merits, and 
much as we feel the value of Durer, Michael Angelo, 
Baphael, and others in their own time, for many of 
their works as works of art, qnCx art, we care but little 
now. 

It may be asked how Durer, the Van Eycks, and 
others can be called " naturalists,” when they painted so 
many religious pictures. Of course the one explana- 
tion of this is that they painted conscientiously from 
living models and natural landscapes, and not from 
what is called their imagination." The influence 
of the times on these painters could not but be 
tremendous, but if a man must perforce paint an 

imaginative ” picture, its artistic value must always bo 
in proportion to the truth of the picture ; and, therefore, 
what is good in the picture is the naturalism of it. All 
the rest seems to our mind — ^for how could Durer or any 
one else paint the >yirgin Mary ? — uninteresting. For 
Durer and the men of his day there was, of coarse, every 
excuse, but to-day there is none ; and if painters will 
persist in painting — from their imagination — woolly land- 
scapes, peopled by impossible men, women, and animals, 
they will pay the penalty of such vivid imagination — by 
quick and well-merited consignment to oblivion. The 
public call such men learned. Learned, forsooth I 
.when Lempridre or the poets have supplied the idea. 

There is something great behind a picture," is anotiier 
favourite expression ; well, so there is behind many an 
impostor's work, bnb that greatness belongs to emiker 
man. 
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An artist looks at the art of the picture, a sentitnen-* ' 
talist at the subject alone ; to him a badly-pamted subject 
may bring tears to the eyes, to an artist the same subject 
will probably bring a laugh. What is the sense of copy- 
ing our predecessors? And even as copyists, these 
painters of ^imaginative works fall immeasurably 
Wow their models. Boticelli towers yet like a giant over 
Blake and Bosetti, yet we know he was very far from* 
perfect 

The next great German was Hans Holbein the younger. Hans 
He had advantages over Durer, for he was born when the Hoibefn 
feeling for nature was strong, and thus started with a 
clear mind, and arrived at achievements never yet sur- 
passed. Hans Holbein stands out as a master for all 
time. His portraits are wonderful. He, again, threw all 
his energy into the study of nature, and his works are 
chiefly representative of the life of his own times, portraits 
of merchants and fellow-citizens. There is the full- 
length portrait of a gentleman in the National Gallery, 
whose name has not come down to us ; yet is the interest 
less great for that? The dead Christ at Basle too is 
wonderful, as every one (with good observation, be it 
always said) who has seen a naked dead body, will 
affirm, but the anatomy of the skeleton iu Holbein’s 
"Dance of Death*’ would make a first year’s medical 
student laugh. 

Much of Holbein’s best work was done in London, and 
is at present in England, and we cannot leave this part of 
the subject without begging our readers to take every 
opportunity of seeing the work of this wonderful master, 
who was a naturaBstic painter of the first quality. 

Turning to Switzerland, we find no name worth men- 
tioning; and here we would ask those who trace the 
effects of sublime mountain scenery on the chai*acter 
of men, why there has been no Swiss art worth mention- swUs art 
ing? * Of course the explanation is simple— because 
art has nothiuff whatever to do with sublime scenery. 

The best art has always been done with the simplest 
material. 

In Spain fmd Portugal at this time was being felt 
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the influence of the naturalism of the Van Eycks. In 
. France ike Fontainebleau School was struggling towards 
< naturCj but no geniui§ arose. But in Italy there arose a 
Da Vinci, giant^ Leonardo Da Vinci. Never has there been such 
an instance of the combination of scientific knowledge 
and artistic capacity in one man. In the Louvre is his 
best work^ the portrait of Mona Lisa, a master-piece, 
but in our opinion a master-piece eclipsed by other 
master-pieces. Of this great man we are told that he 
constantly had recourse to the direct lessons of nature, say- 
ing that such teaching at second hand made the artist, 
not the child, but the grandchild of nature ! Again we 
read that ** Leonardo was wholly in love with nature, * 
and to know her through science and to mirror her by 
M. Angelo. ^ore the aims and end of his Hfe.'^ Michael Angelo 
is the next great name we come to. Woltmann and 
Woerman say that the mightiest artist soul that has 
lived and worked throughout Christian ogds is Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti.'* Now this is a literary dogma to which 
we are totally opposed, and so we are to all the pedantic 
criticism which follows, about strong and lofty subjec- 
tivity,^^ purified ideal/^ and what not. It is such writing 
as this that misleads people. Let Michael Angelo be com- 
c pared with the standard — nature — by any student of 
nature, and Michael Angelo will fall immediately. Wolt- 
mann and Woermann tell us, he studied man alone, and 
for his own sake,** the structure being to him everything. 
This is what we always felt to be the fault of Michael 
Angelo, i.6. that he was rather an anatomist, and often a 
lover of pathological specimens, than ap artist, although 
he was a great sculptor. The action of the muscles in his 
figures may not go beyond the verge of the possible 
when taken separately, and as one would test them with 
an electric current, but we do insist that when taken as 
a harmonious whole, the spasmodic action of some 
muscles as expressed by him would have prevented the 
exaggerated actions of other by antagonising their effect. 
Mi(^l Angelo’s work has always given us the feeling 
that he had a jnodel, on which, with an electric current, 
he tested the action of each muscle separatelyi and then 
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modelled each one separately whilst the current was 
’joined ; in fact that his works arc careless scientific studies 
and not works of art ; and hfTcin is his weakness, he 
passes the bounds of nature. Woltmann and Woermann 
say first of all he does go beyond the bounds of nature, 
and that therein lies his greatness, and then they flatly 
contradict themselves, and say an anatomist has informed 
them that he does not beycuid the bounds of nature, 
and they quot(» this as a merit. Our opinion, also that of 
a student of anatomy, is that he goes beyond the bounds 
of nature, and exngg(‘ral(‘s nature, and so spoils his work 
completely. He is far Ixdow the (Jreeks, His influence, 
too, has been hurtful, for ho has kept all but very 
independent aud powerful intellects within his tradi- 
tions. 

Raphael and Corre 
though we are fully aw 
the one, aud the literary reputation of the other. 

Raphael does not appeal to u<y with his sickly senti- 
mentality, his puerile com pop'll ion, his poor technique, 
and his lack of obNCiwalion of nature. Many of the 
figures in his picturo«J, standing some feet behind the 
foremost, are taller and lart^er than tho>c in front. We 
feel sure ho had no iiidepimdence of mind. lie was a 
religious youth, with no great power of thought, aud time 
will give him his true place. Rut as a taxpayer w’o must 
enter a mild protest again‘^t the inept itude of authorities 
who pay such heavy prices for ])iciurcs Midi as the 
Raplnud referred to. There was a small ])ieture of a 
head — the licad of a doctor — by an unknown hand, 
hanging near the Raphael, which, as a \vork of art, is 
infinitely its superior, but it is by au v^tlcwnoi hand. 

These pictures have since been re-hung. For that 
£70,000 what a splendid collection of good work by men 
of the present day could have been purchased, a collectiou 
every single picture of which might easily be superior to 
dl the Raphaels in the world as works of art ! 

To the same period belongs Andrea del Sarto, a Del Sarto, 
naturalistic painter of great power. He had more 
feeling for nature than most of tho men of his time, and 


ggio we will quickly dismiss, Rapliad 
are of the £70,000 reputation of 
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his Breadth of treatment and tratlifulness of colouring are 
admirable. Of course he painted religious pictures, but 
from the naturalistic point of view they are wonderful 
The student must study the portrait in the National 
Gallery which was painted by him. 

The next and last great master of this period is Titian, 
another of the few entitled to the name of genius. His 
portraits are his best works. Michael Angelo is reputed 
to have said, This man might have been as eminent in 
design as he is true to nature and masterly in counter- 
feiting the life, and then nothing could be desired better 
or more perfect.’’ Titian’s works show that he had much 
more love for nature than Michael Angelo ever showed, 
and we think it a pity for Michael Angelo’s sake that he 
did not take a leaf from Titian’s book instead of criticiz- 
ing his power of design. His landscape backgrounds 
show a feeling for nature far above anything painted up 
to that time. After his day art in Italy fell into evil 
ways, and no Italian name stands out even to this day. 
The study of nature was neglected and illogical traditions 
slipped in, and though some writers on painting talk of 

Naturalists,” in the period of decadence, citing Cara- 
vaggio and others, we would fain know what they moan 
by the term Naturalists,” for the painters they cite 
were no students of nature, as is shown by their works, 
which are more realistic than naturalistic, they being as 
much students of nature as are the professional” photo- 
graphers of to-day, whose ideas of nature are sharpness 
and wealth of detail. Canaletto’s pictures look like bad 
photographs, and that ho used a camera obscura is well 
Known, for Count Algarotti has told us as much. Ho 
includes Bibera and other Tramontane masters in the 
list of those who used the camera obscura. Bibora 
however, is no small painter, although he is not a 
great master. The passages in some of his works are 
masterful, as in the dead Christ at the National Gallery. 

Fbom the Benascsnoe to Modern Times. 

We shall npw^ glance over the works of the great 


Pj»amble. 
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artists throughout Europe from the time of the Re- 
nascence period downwards, and see how and what 
influence Naturalism had on them, and we shall inquire 
whether the loving truthfulness to and study of nature 
and adhesion to the subjects of every-day life was not the 
secret of the success of all who stand out as pre-eminent 
during this period. The simplest method will be to take 
separately the countries where art has flourished. 

Beginning with Spain, we find at the outset from Spaia. 
history that there was but little hope for art. Religion en- 
chained art, and that terrible stain ou ignorant Spain, the 
Inquisition, gave rise to the office of '' Inspector of Sacred 
Pictures.” This office was no sinecure, for it controlled 
all the artists' movements, even prescribing how much of 
the virgin's naked foot should be shown. Comments are 
needless, for how could art flourish under such circum- 
stances? One name, however, cornea at last to break 
through all rule, and in 1590, at Seville, was born 
Velasquez. Velasquez, though moving from his youth Velasquez, 
up in the most refined society of his native town, had the 
might of genius to see that the falsely sentimental woi’k 
of his predecessor’s was not the tr’uo stuff, and he, like all 
great workers, made Nature his watchword. He is re- 
puted to have said he would rather bo the first of vulgar 
painters than the second of refined ones,” and though ho 
began by painting still life straight from nature, he finally 
became in his portraits one of the most refined, truthful, 
and greatest of painters the world has ever seen. 

Though greatly influenced by the religious tendencies of 
the time, we find him often painting the life around him, 
and we have from his brush water-airriera, and even 
drunkards ; but he finally reached his greatest heights 
and the exercise of his full powers in portraiture. All 
who have a chance, and all wdio have not should try and 
create one, should go to the National Gallery and study 
the remarkable portrait of Philip of Spain. Rarely has 
portraiture attained such a level as in tliis example, and 
what was the oath this painter took ? Never to do 
anything without nature before him.” The next name, 
great in some ways, but not to be compared with 
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Velasquez^ is Murillo; and when was he great? Was 
it in his sickly sentimenfal religious pictures ? No, 
certainly not. It was in such pictures as the Spanish 
peasant boys, such as can be seen in the Dulwich 
Gallery. This gallery is open to the public, And quite 
easy of access, and should not be neglected. The last 
Spanish name of note is that of Fortuny, a Catalonian, 
who is often mistaken for a Frenchman, since he lived 
in Paris some years ago. Fortuny is deserving of much 
praise as having been the first to shake olf the slavery of 
'^geometrical perspective.’^ His best pictures were 
homely scenes, chiefly interiors, which he painted as ho 
saw them without any preconceived ideas of perspective. 
For this new departure, and on account of his work, 
Fortuny deserves all praise. Since his death, in 1874, 
no Spanish painter of note has come to the fore, but art 
in that country languishes in prettiuess, false senti- 
mentality, and works done for popularity ; the ojfhcmeruhv 
of art. 


Ger.\ianv. 

Germany seems to have neglected the lessons taught her 
by Durer and Holbein, and the mystics seize her and carry 
her away from nature, and, therefore, from art. Since 
the days of Holbein no really great man has arisen. 
Kaulbach, who has been well described as " all litera- 
ture,^^ is praised by some, but he does not seem to have 
had even poetic ideas. Nature to him was nothing, but 
the petty doings of errimj man were everything. Makart 
was meretricious and small, and Heffner’s pictures are 
but bad photographs in colour, just the class of photo- 
graphy we are now writing against. Had ho been a 
photographer, he would never liave risen abovo the 
commonplace, as he has never risen above the common- 
place in painting. He sees Nature smally, has no grip 
of her poetry and mystery, no breadth, but in a finniking 
way strives after detail, and mistakes it for finish, neglect- 
ing all the great truths. Greater is the Hungariani 
Ifnnkacsy ; ^t is he an immortal ? We doubt it. 

In BossiajYerestchagiQ is the only name that has made 
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any stir^ but he, like Heflfner, sees Nature meanly, and 
the only emotion caused by his show was called up by 
the oriental rugs, 

Flemish Art. 

Rubens and Van Dyck we mention only to show we Rubens 
have not overlooked them. The work of both shows 
more regard for '' getting on than for art : it is lacking 
in feeling and in truth. Van Dyck is often wood itself. 

Teniers the younger as an artist is a long way ahead of Teniers 
either of these men, and in some ways he goes very 
far. Van Ostade is often good also. His portrait 
of a man lighting his pipe, a small picture to be seen at 
the Dulwich Gallery, is a masterpiece of painting, and as 
fine as anything of the kind done up to this period. This 
littlQ gem is the work of a lover of nature and an artist. 

It is quite a small canvas, about 10 x 6, with no sub- 
ject, nothing but a man lighting his pipe; yet it is 
perfect, and far surpasses all the sentimentalities of 
Raphael, or the tours de Jorce of Rubens. The student 
must sec this picture without fail. 

English Art. 

The English painters of note begin with Hogarth, HogArth. 
though the bad work of Lely and Kncller is cited as 
English, because executed in England, yet neither of 
these two men was English, and no lover of art w’ould be 
proud of them if they were. Hogarth, tlum, was the 
father of English painting, and ho began in good healthy 
lines, for he was a naturalist to the backbone, choosing 
his subjects from his own time ; and though ho affected to 
point a moral in his pictures, still there is the grip of 
reality and insight into essentials in his w’ork which mark 
him as a great man. The reader will probably have seen 
his work at the National Gallery ; if not, he should do so 
at once. 

We pass over Wilson, for in his work is not apparent wiUon. 
any love of nature or art, only feeling for money and 
notoriety. The next name is that of Joshua Reynolds. Reynolds. 
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He was a mannerist, and, tbough saccessfal in his own 
time, is verj mortal. Close on his baronotted heels came 
one of the true immortals, Thomas Gainsborough, one of 
the best portrait-painters the world has ever seen. His 
landscapes, though better than any up to his time, are 
not good, and his reputation rests chiefly on his power 
of portraiture, in which ho was certainly a master. 
Naturalism breathes from his canvases ; he has seized 
the very essence of his sitters’ being, and portrayed them 
full of life and beauty. Seo his portrait of Mrs. Tickell 
and Mrs. Sheridan in the Dulwich Gallery ; you will never 
forget the charm and the beauty of the ladies, wherever 
yon go afterwards. Mrs. Siddons, in the National 
Gallery, too, is wonderful. Study well these two, and 
then go and gaze on a portrait by Ileynolds, and wo doubt 
not you will have learnt something of the gulf that 
separated the two painters. Gainsborough was, to our 
mind, the first immortal in Eugli.sh art, and fit to rank 
with Van Eyck, Holbein, Da Vinci, Titian, and Ve- 
lasquez, Leaving '4he Kauflfmau” and Fuseli to those 
who can admire them, we pass on to poor George Mor- 
land, a genius in his own branch of art. This man 
studied and painted from life, and his pictures bear 
testimony that he did so, and notwithstanding the draw- 
backs caused by his unfortunate temperament, his name 
lives and grows more respected every day, for his study 
was nature, and so his work will always bo interesting. 

Wenowcome to a great and deservedly well-known name 
— that of Thomas Bewick, the engraver on wood. Here 
we have a man working in a humble way, humble that is 
as compared with painting or sculpture, yet loving and 
Btndying nature in every detail, and following her in all 
her mystery and charm, only daring now and then to add 
some quiet fancy of his own, and yet he lives and his 
name grows greater every day. A true naturalist and a 
real artist was he, and his fame will be lasting. When 
Wilson is archaic, Bewick will be held up for admiration, 
so powerful is the effect of the honest study of nature in 
his work. His»bii^s and' quadrupeds we all know; but 
if any reader should not know them, he should at once 
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get a cop^ and study the cuts in it. Mr. Quaritch has^ 
we believe, recently issued a reprint of the book. 

Wood-cutting has degenerated. Men of little training Wood- 
and DO artistic feeling took it up, and slowly but surely 
the art decayed until it bocanio purely mechaaical, and 
so it has remained in England. Now it bids fair to be 
superseded by photo-mechanical processes, and it will un- 
doubtedly be entirely superseded directly a really artistic 
process of reproduction is discovered for printing with the 
type. In the United States, however, w'ood-engraviug 
took a fresh start, and brought photography to •its aid, 
and our opinion is that tho effect obtaiued in photographs 
printed on albiimenizcd paper became the effect which 
the wood-cutters aimed fur, and iho result is a print of 
wonderful detail and beauty, but for our taste it is too 
polished and neat, the effect of overlaying is far too 
visible, and, in short, it docs not render nature truly, 
and though far surpassing anything of the kind done in 
England, it is, ns a work of art, altogether eclipsed by 
Bewick’s work, the reason being tliat Bewick only took 
wood-engraving as a medium for the expression of the 
beauties of nature, every line in his blocks being full 
of meaniug. But tho hydra head of commercialism stepped 
in, and wood-engravers with little or no feeling for or 
knowledge of nature set to work turuing out the blocks 
like machines. Pliotograpliy will keep these artisans 
from falling utterly away Ironi nature, yet such w’ork is 
harmful and of no good to us, though it may please 
the public. Had there been no constant returns to nature 
(as there must always be in some measure when a photo- 
graph is used) decay would bo sliarpaud speedy, but photo- 
graphy bolsters up the dying art. Lately several wood- 
blocks have been produced cut frinu pliotogra|)hs, wdierein 
all the beauty of the photographs has been utterly los{ by 
the engraver, and the results are bastard slips of tmde; 
but we shall have more to say ou this point later on. 

X)ne thing at any rate photography can claim : that is so 
long as it can be practised, art can never slip back to 
the crude work done in some eras of its decadence. \V»ter- 

Now we come to a branch of art which is essentially ooloura. 
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English, namely, paiiitiug in water-colours. It is not 
meant by this that water-colour is a new medium^ or that 
the English water-colourists were tho first to use the 
medium, for the tempera paintings were but water- 
colours, and Albert Diiror and others used it consider- 
ably; but what is implied is that the English were tho 
first to adopt it largely and develop it, though it was 
reserved for the iiKxlerii Dutchmen and Frenchmen to 
show its full capabilities. Tho painter in water-colour 
has not, of course, the same control over his medium as be 
has in using oils, and tho work when finished even by 
the best artists, has an artificial look and belies nature. But 
to see really true water-colours the* reader must not look 
for them in English galleries. No Englishman ever 
came so near to nature — to tho subtleties of nature — in 
water-colour as do the modern Dutch and French painters. 
The reader would do vvolt to go to Goupirs exhibitions' 
of modern Dutch and French ])ainters, which are held 
from time to time, and keep a look-out for water-colours, 
and he should carefully study them at the Paris Salon, 
Prophecy is always risky and of little count, but we 
would like to venture a prophecy that water-colours will 
never take a -very prominent })Iace in art, because no 
'great genius will ever be content with the medium. 
Of the bulk of English water-colours of to-day there is 
not one word of praise to be said, and the student in art 
matters will do well to avoid all exhibitions of this work 
until he has carefully studied the best work in art, and 
until he has a greater insight into nature ; and then let 
him go to the various water-colour exhibitious, and if 
he does not receive a mental shock, wo shall be greatly 
surprised. There is but little nature in thorn, indeed but 
little anything except pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
best of them are nauseous imitations of Turner, and tho 
whole of them show an entire ignorance of tho sirnplost 
phenomena of nature^ which would bo startling did we 
not remember that most of them are painted from notes ” 
and memory.^' Those remarks do not of course apply 
to such work as is done by a few modern painters, such 
as Mr. Whistle^ but these paint in oils first and water- 
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colour afterwards. The first man worth considering in Girtin. 
this branch of art is Girtiu, who was naturalistic as far 
as he could be, and had ho not died at such an early 
age (under thirty) the probability is that Turn(?r would 
have been eclipsed by him. Of Turner we shall speak 
later on. The name of David Cox rises above the D. Cox. 
men of his time; but, after all, his is not the name of an 
immortal. Ho aimed well, however, for ho tried to 
paint the life and landscap^^*of his time. Much has been 
written about Ue Wint; but if wo go to the basement of Do Wiat. 
the National Gallci*y and study Do W^iit, and then go to 
Norfolk and study the landseape ther-e, we shall find ^ 

Mr. Do Wint is but a sorry painter-. One tiring, Iiow- 
ever, may bo said in his pi-aise. Ho painted out of doors 
— not in his studio — and was no doubt a lover of nature. 

His peasants ar-o not the fearful travesties of Hill, 

Barret, and Collins. Lewis and Cotmaii have, iiowever, 
done some bettcM- things than Do Wint. 

Returning to oil painting, we must pass over the long 
list of names, including 1 Vesideiits of the Royal Acmlerny, 
whose names ai-e now all but if not tpiite forgotten, for 
their peasantry of tiro Opei-a BoufTe, their landscapes 
after Claude, their works of the imagination can now in- 
terest no one, and never did interest any but the painters 
themselves and an uneducated ))ublic. 

Then we come to Turnei*, that competitor in painting. Turucr. 
To use a collocpiialism — There is a gr-eat man gone 
wrong.^^ Had ho but lived to-day, he might have been 
an immortal; but ho does not live, and his lease of fame 
is not for so long a time as is gonei-ally imagined. It 
has had an artificial afflatus through the writings of a 
‘^splendidly false critic, and, curiou'^ly enough, the 
critic, like the artist, has insight enough to see the true 
purpose of art, namely, that the artist should be true to 
nature, and should be an interpreter of the life and 
landscape of his own time ; and, curiously enough, the 
critic, like the artist, does not know what nature is. 

The critic has taken Turner as nature unalloycHl, aud 
hence the whole of that gigantic work of his is built on 
sand. The critic never had much, if auy, weight with 
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the best artists. Even Turner himself was amused with 
the reasonings of his eulogistic logic ! and gave it out 
as much as a man can give out about his eulogist^ that 
all the tall talk about his pictures was rubbish. But 
Turner was a great and strong man. To say of his 
earlier pictures that he painted in rivalry or imitation, if 
you like, of Wilson, Poussin, and Claude, is to say they 
are' bad, as they undoubtedly are. This spirit of rivalry 
never seems to have deserted Turner, for in his will he 
left directions bequeathing one of his pictures to the 
Academy, on condition it should be hung side by side 
with a Clan'de. The spirit of this is, of course, patent. 
He thinks he has beaten Claude, and that is enough. 
No great genius would h*ave descended to that. Art 
was to him an unending competition, and the result was 
that nature was neglected ; and though he revelled in 
the life and landscape of his own times, yet the small 
spirit of competition was his ruin. Had he humbly, like 
Constable, had faith in his tenets, and lovingly and 
modestly clung to nature, his fame might have been im- 
mense and everlasting. His later pictures are, of course, 
the eccentricities of senility, and the false colourings seen 
by a diseased eye, as has been lately shown, and are as 
finlike nature as one could expect such work to be. But 
let us take his Frosty Morning at tho National 
Gallery. Look well at it, and what do you find? 
Falsity everywhere, and most of the essence and poetry 
of a frosty morning completely missed. Tho truest 
picture by Turner that we know is a little aquarelle at 
South Kensington — ^^A View on the Thames.^^ Here, 
then, when we get Turner true to the truth which he felt 
in himself, and not competing (that we know of), what 
do we find ? We find him immensely behind De Hooghe, 
in a truthful and poetic expression of nature, as is well 
possible for so great a man. The Liber Studioram 
should also be carefully studied, noting the falsities ; trees 
drawn by rule, figures not drawn at all, tho total disregard 
of the phenomena nature, sometimes even the evidence 
of several suns iir one picture. There is no truth of tone; no 
atmosphere; the^ values are all wrong; all the charm and 
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subtlety of nature completely missed. Go to De Hooghe or Da 
Clays after this, and what a difference ! Hei'c are no mere- 
trioioua adornments, but more nature and less of erring, 
feeble man and his mannerisms. Turner is not the man 
to study, and if you cannot understand him,^^ well and 
good. Many artists cannot and do not wish to, for there 
is nothing to understand, and many French painters of 
great ability jeer at his very name. With what relief 
we turn from Turner to Constable and Crome. These 
two East Anglians are giants in the history of English crome. 
painting. All should study Constable's woiks at the 
National Gallery and South Kensington ; and his life by 
Leslie is Veil worth reading, as showing how much of a 
naturiilist in theory he was. The best (‘xainple of his 
work that vre know is a little river scene, with some 
willows, which we saw at South Kensington Museum, 
nis work is not, however, perfect. Y'ou feel that there 
is no atmosphoro in his ])ietures. This is due to their being 
out of tone. Ifo Im I not the knowh'dge of nature that 
characterized Go Ilooghe, and was not always faithful to 
his creed: hence his failing'*. For tln)ugh we read in 
his life such pa'^sages as this : — such au age as this, 
painting should be e/o/ers/ood, not looked on w’ith blind 
wonder, nor considered only as poetic in'*])ifation, but as 
a pursuit — Ipijifimttir, and mnhunicaL^* . . . 

''The old rubbish of art, the musty, commonplace, 
wretched pictures wdiioh gentlemen collect, hang up, 
and display to their friends, may bo comjiared to Shak- 
spearo’s ' Heggarly Account of Empty boxes. ^ Nature 
is anything but this, either in poetry, ])ainfing, or 
in the fields.*^ ..." Observe that thy best director, 
thy perfect guide is nature. Copy fn>m her. In 
her paths is thy triumphal arch. She is above all 
other teachers.'’ ..." Js it not follv,’’ said Mr. North- 
cote to me in the Exhibition, as we were standing before 

's picture, " for a man to paint what ho can never 

See? Is it not sufficiently difficult to paint what he 
does see? This delightful lesson leads me to ask, what 
is painting butau imitative art — an art that is to realize, 
not tch/eign. Then some dream that every man who 
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Tvill not submit to long toil in the imitation of nature, 
flies up, becomes a phantom, and produces dreams of 
nonsense and abortions. He thinks to save himself under 
a fine imagination, which is generally, and almost always 
in young men, the scapegoat of folly and idleness/^ . . . 

There has never been a lay painter, nor can there be. 
The art requires a long apprenticeship, being mechanical, 
as well as intellectual.^^ . . . My pictures will never bo 
popular,^' he said, ''for they have no handlinfj. But I 
^ee no handling in nature.’’ . . . Blake once, on looking 
through Constable’s sketch-books, said of n drawing of fir- 
trees, "Why, this is not drawing, but inspiratioii I ” and 
Constable replied, " I never knew it before ; I meant it for 
drawing.” ..." If the mannerists bad never existed, 
painting would have been easily ‘ understood.” ... "1 
hope to show that ours is a regularly taught profession ; 
that it is scieniljict as well as poetic; that imagination 
alone never did, and never can, produce works that are 
to stand a comparison with rcalities.^^ . . . "The dete- 
rioration of art has everywhere proceeded from similar 
causes, the imitation of preceding styles, with little 
reference to nature.” ..." It appears to me that pic- 
tures have been overvalued, held up by a blind admiration 
as ideal things, and almost as standards by which nature 
is to be judged, rather than the reverse.” , . . "The 
young painter, who, regardless of present popularity, 
would leave a name behind him, must become the patient 
pupil of Nature,” Yet Constable was n6t always true 
to himself. 

Crome, who was, in our opinion, a better painter than 
Constable, was like him anaturulist, and true to his faith. 
There is an amusing scene in his life, which we will quote. 
" A brother of the art met Crome in a remote spot of 
healthy verdure, with a troop of young persons. Not 
knowing the particular object of the assembly, he ven- 
tured to address the Norwich painter thus: 'Why, I 
thought I had left you in the city engaged in your sohooL’ 
' 1 am in my school,’ replied Crome, ' and teaching my 
scholars from the only true examples. Do you think, ^ 
pointing to a Ipvely distance, ' either you or 1 can do 
better than that?’^’^ 
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Crome has well expressed his view of art in the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we read in his life : — The man 
who would place an animal where the animal would not 
place itself, would do tho same with a tree, a bank, a 
human figure — with any object, in fact, that might occur 
in Nature; and therefore such a man may bo a good 
colourist or a good draughtsman, but ho is no artist/' 

At tho National Gallery is to bo sctui a very good 
specimen of liis work, ami one w(*ll worth studying. 

Wo now pass over tho names of (allcott, Nasmyth, t'jiUcott, 
Muller, and Maelise, none masters, though they have 
been called ''gn‘at eolouri‘-ts,’’ whatever that may mean, and 
A great colourist should be a true colourist, and Maelise. 
Muller is almost chromographic in originality in this 
line. 

Stansfield, Creswell, Linnell, and Cook(‘, are names Rtansfield, 
that stand out at this peri(Ml, and the greatest of them J’rcsweii, 
is Cooke; his ])ainting of lj(»b''ter I'ots/' at South ' 
Kensington, being wonderfully fn sh and triK^ ; but none Cooke, 
are poets; they have but little in''ight into nature, 
though Linnell at times shows tho trm* feeling. A long 
list of wcdl-known name.s follows, such as Jlilton, Hay- 
don, Etty,nnd Kastlake,but nom‘ an* inasti‘i’<,and we only 
mention them to caution against them. Of con<idei*ablo 
power were Wilkie, iSran-lield, Muhvady, la^slie, Land- srlngHcld. 
seer, and Mn«on, but mme of them was really good, Mulready, 
although much has bomi written and said in praise of 
their works. They are all lake in ^‘ntimeiu, and all 
lack insight into the poetry of nafure. In technique Mason. 
Wilkie and Landseer are olteu strong, and they j will Wilkie and 
always appeal to a certain (‘lass of people. Mason’s I^*^****^^- 
work is a fine example of the folly of introducing tho 
so-called imagimitivo" into lamkcupe. Take bis 
** Harvest Moon," when and where did ev(‘r men exist 
with such limbs? the whole picture smacks of the model 
and of the stage idealism thi*n* is no nature there, 
but a laughable parody of it. 'riio next really groat 
name in English art is that of Frederick Walker, a^-^****^**^' 
naturalist, and above all an artist who had a great grip 
of and insight into nature. Hut in his work the tradi- 
tiotts of the idyllic peasants of the golden age linger, 
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and we find his ploughman merrily running along witl 
a plough as though it were a toy cart : and what a 
ploughman ! — he never saw a field in his life. This is a 
serious faulty and takes away from the greatness of 
Walker, yet notwithstanding this his name will always 
be a landmark in English art. The reader will be able 
to study his work in the National Gallery. The date of 
Walker's death brings us down to the actual present. 
Regarding living English painters we will remain dis- 
creetly silent. It must be remembered that English art is 
young, beginning as it practically does in the eighteenth 
century, for the miniature-painters cannot count for 
much, and we must therefore not expect too much. Great 
men, especially great artists, are rare as Koh-i-noors. 
England can boa^^t of a few, such as Gainsborough, 
and Constable and Crome. Of American art there is but 
little to say. No name stands out worthy of record till 
J. M. Whistler appears, and he, though an American by 
Whistler, birth, can hardly be called an American painter, for the 
life and landscape of his own country be neglects, as 
also do Sargent and Harrison, two strong painters, 
Sargent both French by education. Whistler's name rises far 
. above any artist jiving in England, his portrait of his 
arneoD. Sarasate are \v,orks good for all time 

and worthy to be ranked with the best. Mr, Whistler's 
influence, too, has been great and good. As a pioneer 
he led the revolt against ignorant criticism by his attack 
on Rnskin. Vide ^‘Art and Art Criticism, Whistler 
V. Buskin." His life in England has been a long battle 
for art, and though many do not approve of all his 
methods, and still less of his brilliant but illogical Ten 
o'clock," his work and influence have been for good. 
Another great step in advance, introduced by Mr. 
Whistler, has been the reform in hanging pictures; 
though he has not been allowed to carry out his plans 
thoroughly, yet he has managed bis exhibitions much 
more artistically than any others in the country. In 
landscape his night-scene at Valparaiso is marvellous, and 
we doubt whether pai^t ever more successfuly expressed 
so difficult a subject. But aa even Bomsr nods, so 
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does at tiroes Mr. Whistler, and soroetimes iropres- 
sions in oil, water-colour, and etching appear with his 
name, an honour of which they are unworthy, and pos- 
terity will be very alert to bring up these evil nocturnes^' 
against him. Yet so long as art lives will Mr. Whistler 
live in his Sarasatc, his portrait of his mother. Lady 
Campbell, and some smaller works. Mr. Sargent’s 
Carnations and Lilies must be fre^h in our readers' minds. 

We will only say of it that we never saw the actual phy- 
sical facts of nature so truthfully and subtly rendered. 

It is indeed a picture whoso title to admiration will be 
everlasting, and if the reader has not already seen it 
or, having seen it, has listened to ignorant critics, and 
passed it over as being ugly/' let him go to South 
Aensington and view it again, for the nation is its for- 
tunate possessor. Let him look well at it, and consider 
what it is. It represents a garden at the time of day 
when the sunlight is fading but has not quite gone — 
crepuscule in fact, and with the dying light of day is re- 
presented the artificial light of Chinese lanterns. This 
is indeed a masterpiece. Mr. Harrison's In Arcady Harrison, 
is wonderful in its effect of sunshine through trees, though 
the picture is marred by the low type of the models in- 
troduced and by the paiuting of the figures. Had it but 
been pure landscape it would have been a wonderful 
piece of work. Never have we seen the effect of 
noontide heat so well rendered. This, thou, brings us to 
the end of American art, and it is to be hoped that meu 
strong as these will go back to their own country 
and paint the life of their own land and time. AVilliaiu 
Hunt is a man much thought of in Ameiica, but we 
have never seen any of his paintings, though his book 
shows him to be a naturalist to the heart, and the 
reader will do well to read it. 

Here, then, we must leave England and America, only 
remarking that things look bad for the education of the 
American public when the best Americans stay aw^ay, 
and when rich sausage-makers buy Herbert's works 
with which to educate themselves, and when catalogue 
compilers take over boat-loads of English water-colours 
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with which still further to lead them wrong, America 
wants no such education as can be given by Herbert’s 
senilities or English water-colours. She wants a band of 
earnest young men, who, having learned their technique 
in the best schools in the world, namely those of Paris, 
shall return to America and paint the scenes of their 
own country, and therein only lies the hope for American 
art. 

Dutch Art. 

The first mighty name of the modern period is that of 
Rembrandt Van Ryn. Holland, by her bravery, bad 
thrown off the Spanish yoke, and with it the crushing yoke 
of Catholicism, and stood free to follow her own bent. 
As a result of this freedom a body of Naturalists arose 
who did more for modern art than any body of painters 
in the world. Rembrandt, tliough a giant and fit for the 
company of the immortals, Van.pjyck, Velasquez, &c., 
was not perfect, for sometimes the power of tradition 
lurks in his work, and he forces his portraits by warm 
colours in the background, an artifice which was not at 
all necessary, and which Mr. Whistler has done without. 
There are a niynber of his works in the National Gallery, 
tad a good one in the Dulwich Gallery, where is also a 
great Velasquez, so that the reader should not fail to 
go there. Rembrandt was inspired by the simple life 
around him, portraits and interiors satisfied him. It is 
a significant fact that the greatest painters, Durer, Da 
Vinci, Velasquez, and Rembrandt have been content to 
paint the life of their own times and not to draw upon 
their imagination. The learned painter, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is he who is learned in all the resources 
of his art, and we question very much whether one great 
reason why so few great painters have arisen is not that 
artists as a rule are so poorly and narrowly educfited. 
At any rate, the opposite holds gqod, that the most 
highly and soundly educated artists, men who moved and 
held their own in the best intellectual societies of their 
time, were naturalists. But to return to Rembrandt, 
Perhaps his mastery^ his grip of natnre, show forth as 
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much in his etchings as in his paintings. Ho, like all 
great etchers, and there are few enough, used etching Etchings 
only within its legitimate limits^ that is, as a method of 
expression by line, in a simple, direct and brief manner. 

A.n etching by a master may be looked upon in the same 
light as an epigram,* sonnet or ode by a poet. Many of 
Rembrandt’s etchings can bo seen in the British Museum, 
and should be thoroughly well studied ; after which study, 
pick up some of the unmeaning work of Seymour Haden 
or any other modern etcher, except Mr. Whistler and 
Rajon, and you will,without doubt, distinguish the differ- 
ence. Most modern works are good examples of how not 
to etch. Lino after lino is put in without any meaning at 
all; there is no evidence of the study of nature in the 
work and the subjects are trivial and commonplace. One 
of the greatest evils commercialism has done to art is to 
ruin modern etching, by having pictures of the old 
masters copied slavishly by the etcher, and elaborated and 
worked up, so that one wearies of them. Such work can 
scarcely be said to rise to the dignity of fine art at all, 
and Rembrandt, wo think, would rise in horror from his 
grave, if ho could see his jiaiiitings reproduced by etchers. 

Any reproduction of a picture is unsatisfactory and does 
not become fine art at all, but is only useful to publish 
reflections of the mind whose work it is intended to repre- 
sent, and for our part we think a good pliotogravure does 
bettor, because more faithfully, than any other pro- 
cess. It is difficult to imagine tlie mind that can set 
itself to work for months, even years, at an engraving or 
etching from another man’s work when the world is so 
full of pathos and poetry, and subjects abound on all 
sides. No great man was ever found in this category. 

Durerand Rembrandt etched, and Mr. Whistler etches 
from Nature direct, not impertinently — there is no other 
word for it — by tampering with other men’s work. But 
the public will buy those reproductions, and an artificial 
value is thus given to them, and the dealers will of 
course encourage whatever^, pays. One etching by 
Rembrandt himself is worth all these reproductions of 
1 Epigram here being used in ihe'bld Greek sense. 
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pictures by engraving, etching, mozzo-tinti or photo- 
gravure, because it is an original work of art, the out- 
come of the loving study of nature. Not long ago a letter 
appeared in one of the literary weeklies/^ complaining of 
the‘ stamping of photogravures by the Print-sellers' 
Association. All the press took up the cry, and much 
ignorance of the real methods and aims of art was dis- 
played. But the reader will say this letter was probably 
written by a real, though perhaps mistaken, lover of art. 
No ! ingenuous reader, it was written by a trademan-^a 
print-seller. Did the reader but know the wiles and 
practices of the print-sellers and art-publishers, Ke would 
be a sadder if not a wiser man. The obvious answer to 
this print-seller^s letter is, of course, that with the works 
of living painters, the style of reproduction rests with the 
painter, and if the artist is satisfied with photogravure, 
what has any one else to say — painters are the best judges 
of these things. Very few painters wo know would 
entrust the reproduction of their pictures to etchers or en- 
gravers, or would countenance the publication of another 
man's view of thnr work We have seen photographs of 
Whistler^s Sarasate, but never engravings of it. With bad 
paintings, on the other hand, the engraving of them has 
^often made thfe painter’s name as well as the engraver’s. 
'We could cite an example of a living painter who owes his 
reputation chiefly to the engravings of his works, and 
poor things they are even when embellished by the pro- 
cess. At the time this discussion was raging amongst 
the philistines, it was gravely asserted that engravings 
always rose in price,” and this was given as a reason for 
baying them. Have the engravings of Mr. Landseer’s 
pictures risen in price ! Ask the poor subscribers to the 
first copies. Will the engravings of Dora’s works rise in 
price? Quien sabe? If the reader is under any such 
erroneous idea, let him attend a few sales of engravings 
inXondon, and he will see proofs of etchings and en- 
gravings knocked down for a few shillings. 

Leaving with regret the gmt Rembrandt, we pass on^er 
several smaller bat(rften-qa6tedname8,th6most influential 
Otm4o, name we come tb isYau Ostade, another naturalist of great 
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power, of whom we have already spoken. Next we come 
to De Hooghe. This is the man who first really gripped De 
thoroughly and expressed truly on canvas the mystery and s®®^**®* 
poetry of the open air. There are two specimens (court- 
yards) of this unrivalled painter’s work at the National 
Gallery. They are an education in themselves, and are 
well worth long and careful study for hours, indeed there 
are no pictures more worthy of study. There they hang, 
fresh as nature and beautiful as paint can express, good, 
unsurpassable for all time — why ? Because the painter has 
known how to give the feentiraeut of mV. There 
they hang true and lovely, picture's of Dutch life in the 
seventeenth century. No history can come up to them 
in historic value, none can be so true, and no poetry 
surpasses them in expres'^ion. 

Cuyp we will pass over with few words. A great Cujp. 
second-rate man ho undoubtedly was, but his hot colour- 
ing smacks of the imagination rather than of nature. 

Paul Potter and Ruysdael also are men with unduly 
great reputations; they are both false in sentiment, and 
they handled nature with impertinence. Any careful 
observer can see tliat Ruysdael played with the lighting 
of landscapes as did Turner, and of course it is well 
known that he was not particular as to painting his land- 
scapes on the spot. There is no nature in him, it is all 
Ruysdael, Ruysdael, Ruysdael, eternally Ruysdael. 

Hobbema at times verged near the truth and greatness, Uobbomn. 
as for instance in the jminting of a road with trees, in 
the National Gallery, which our readers will do well to 
study; but he is insincere and untrue all through and 
was not a naturalist. In sea painting, Van der Velde is Van dcr 
Wonderful in his truth and love of nature, (lood speci- Velde, 
mens of his work can be seen in the National Gallery. 

Coming down to our own times, tlie elder Israels stands Rraole. 
out a giant, a master unsurpassed. We have only been 
able to see a few of his pictures, but tho>ao show us the 
master. Hopeful, indeed, is the art of Hoflaiid and 
Belgium with such men as Artz, Arris, Mauve, Maas, 

Israels the younger, Boosboom, and others. The reader 
will often have opportunities of seeing works by these 
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men at the French Gallery, the Hanover Gallery, and 
Goupil’s, and he should take every opportunity of study- 
ing their works most carefully. 

FfiANCB, 

And now, lastly, wo come to France — France where 
art has in modern times reached its highest level. France 
in modern times has always been the leader of civilization 
in Europe, and even now she is in the van of modern 
progress, our intellectnal mother. We may have a finer 
literature to show, in Germany science may be more pro- 
found, but in all that is greater than literature or science, 
that is in solving the problem of being and throwing off 
the yoke of religious and political despotism, France has 
become the leader. Practical, energetic, and thrifty, the 
French with all their faults, still remain in .many ways 
the first nation of the world. France and the French 
have more of the Ancient Greek’s esinit than any other 
nation has or ever has had. In all the humanizing 
influences that distinguish brute man from civilized 
man, the French are to the fore, but in histrionic, glyptic 
and pictorial art, she is unapproachable, and still reigns 
Queen of the AYts, in those branches. 

Passing over Nicolas Poussin, Le Brnn and other 
lesser names, whose works are not those of masters, we 
arrive at Claude Lorraine, who may claim to have an 
inkling of the truth and whoso work shows a distinct 
advance on Poussin, but who after all is no master because 
not loyal to nature, and therefore his already doubtful 
reputation will go on diminishing. The first name 
that really stands forth as great in French art is that of 
'Watteau. Watteau, however, cannot bo ranked among 
the Immortals, for though his technique was marvellous, 
and his power of drawing unsurpassed, he like all his 
contemporaries, artists and otherwise, neglected nature, 
living as they did in the artificial times of Louis XIV. 
There is a picture in the National Gallery which well ex- 
plains what we mean. Then name after name is handed 
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down to us, but in vain do we look for a master among 
them. Boucher and Greuze still have admirers, but tliey Boucher 
are not great painters, because they did not study nature 
or at least did not succeed in painting lier, as it is very 
easy to see from their works. Ue la Croix strove to rise i)e la 
from the artificial influcnco of the time, but he was not 
strong enough to become a master. It was reserved for 
Ingres to make a real advance, lie, though imbued to Ingres, 
some extent with the old spirit of classicism, was a deep 
lover of nature, and the story of the struggle for the 
mastery between those two opposing tendencies is the 
story of his art and life. Though he rises above all pre- 
vious painters of his country, he cannot be ranked with the 
masters. With Ary SchelVer there was a retrogression 
whicli in its turn was coiinieracted by De la Koclie. It 
was Do la Roche who said an artist would one day have j)e la 
to use photography. Still, in vain do we look for a Koche. 
genius, and until Constable's pictures exhibited in 1821 
in Paris, aroused the french as to the real aims of art, 
no really groat master aiipeiirs. But when practical 
France saw, she immediately took up naturalism. Then 
we have first Dcscamps, who took up the newly revived 
ideas, but failed, and Rous''(‘au inadeilie real departure — 
the poetry and mystery of nature reused in him an 
ardent sympathy, and all honour to him for struggling on 
at Barbizon, in the face of I lie neglect and contumacy of 
the Salon. But Rous>eau, hero though he was, never Rousscan. 
rose to be a mighty painter, ami his works fall far 
behind those of the best painters of to-day, but as a 
pioneer his name will always be remembered, and though 
he failed, ho at least took Nature as his watchword. 

After Rousseau came Corot, a master good for all time. Corot. 
His early works show sigjis of the chi^isical sjiirit, from 
which he had not yet shaken himself free, thus we some- 
times see in bis early works, j)easants strangely habited and 
reminding one of the sevcnleontli century or aucient 
Greece, which is of course ridiculous; but his later work is 
true and great. Full of breadth and feeling for the subtle- 
ties and poetry of nature, he lias never been surpassed. 
Examples cf his work in England can sometimes be seen 
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in the French Gallery, the Hanover Gallery and at 
GonpiPs, but it must be remembered that great as Corot 
is, there is much of his work that is bad. Another great 
Daubigny, painteris Daubigny, a contemporary of Corot's, and though 
not such a subtle observer as Corot, still he is a painter 
whose work has had great influence, and will live though 
Troyon. surpassed by younger men. Troyon ^as an- 

other who like Corot loved and studied and painted from 
nature, but he lacked the insigh t into nature that Corot had, 
and his work is not as true as that of his contemporary. 
Millet length, however, we arrive at an Immortal name, 

Jean Frarifois Millet. This great man must not 
confounded with two Jean Francois Millets who 
^^^^d years before, and who were not artists at all though 
P^^ters. Everything about J. F. Millet the Great, is 
J5{fbrthy of study. Let the student seize every chance of 
studying his works, chances which will, alas ! be rare 
enough as many of his best pictures are in America and 
most of the others in France. His pastels and water- 
colours are not very good, but his etchings which (repro- 
duced) can be seen in the British Museum, are valuable 
for strength and power. Here is a directness of expres- 
^sion never surpassed.. Before leaving him we will quote 
a few passages from his letters : — 
j. p, I therefore conclude that the beautiful is the suit- 

Millet. able. . . . Understand that 1 do not speak of absolute 
beauty, for I do not know what it is, and it seems to 
me only a tremendous joke. I think people who think 
and talk about it do so because they have no eyes for 
naturah objects ; they are stultified by ' finished art,^ 
and think nature not rich enough to furnish all 
needs. Good people, they poetize instead of being poets. 
Characterize I that is the object. 

When Poussin sent to M. de Chantclon his picture of 
the ^ Manna,' he did not say, * Look, what fine pate ! 
Isn't it swell ? I4n't it tip-top ? ' or any of this kind 
of thing which so many painters seem to consider of 
such valne, though I cannot see why they should. He 
says : * If yon romember the first letter which I wrote 
to yon. about the movement of the figures which I pro- 
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luised you to put in, and if you look at the whole picture 
I think you will easily understand which aro those who 
languish, which are filled with admiration, those who 
pity, those who act from charity, from great necessity, 
from desire, from the wish to satiate themselves, and 
others — for the first seven figures on the left hand will 
tell you all that is written above, and all the rest is of the 
same kind ! 

Very few painters are sufficiently careful as to the 
effect of a picture seen at a distance great enough to see 
all at once, and as a whole, l^ven if a pictuni comes 
together as it should, you luar people say, ^ Yes, but 
when you come near it is not finished ! ' Then of another, 
which does not look like anything at the distance from 
which it should be seen, ^ Ihit look at it nearby; see how 
it is finished ! ' Nothing counts except the fundamental. 
If a tailor trios on a corit, he stands off at a distance 
enough to see the fit. If he likes the general look, it is 
time enough then to examine the details ; but if lie should 
be satisfied with making fine button-holes and other acces- 
sories, even if they were chefs-iVnJivi e, on a badly-cut coat, 
he will none the less have made a bad job. Is not this 
true of a piece of architecture, or of anything else ? It is 
the manner of conception of a work which should strike 
us first, and nothing ought to go outside of that. It is 
an atmosphere beyond which nothing can exist. There 
should be a viilitju of one kind or another, but that 
which is adopted should rule. 

As confirmation to the proposition that details are 
only the comjilement of the fundamental construction, 
Poussin says, ^ Ileing fluted (pilasters) and rich in them- 
selves, we should be careful not to spoil their beauty by 
the confusion of ornament, for such accessories aud inci- 
dental subordinate parts are not adapted to works >vhose 
principal features are already beautiful, unless with great 
prudence and judgment, in order that this may give 
grace and elegance, for ornaments were only invented to 
modify a oertain severity which constitutes pure archi- 
tecture.' 

We should accustom ourselves to receive from nature 
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all OUT impressions, whatever they may be, and whatever 
temperament we may have. We should be saturated and 
impregnated with her, and think what she wishes to 
make us think. Truly, she is rich enough to supply us 
all. And whence should wo draw, if not from the 
fountain-head? Why for evCr urge, as a supreme aim 
to be reached, that which the great minds have already 
discovered in her, because they have ruined her with 
constancy and labour, as Palissy says ? But nevertheless, 
they have no right to dictate for mankind one example 
for ever. By that means the productions of one man 
would become the type and the aim of all the productions 
of the future. 

“Men of genius are gifted with a sort of divining-rod ; 
some discover in nature this, others that, according to 
their kind of scent. Their productions assure you that 
he who finds is formed to find ; but it is funny to see 
how, when the treasure is nneiirthod, people come for 
ages to scratch at that one hole. The point is to know 
where to find trufiles. A dog who has not scent will be 
but a poor hunter if he can only run at sight of another 
who scents the game, and who, of course, must always bo 
the first. And if we only hunt through iinitativeness, we 
cannot run with much .spirit, for it is impossible to bo 
enthusiastic about nothing. Finally, men of genius have 
the mission to show, out of the riches of nature, only 
that which they are permitted to take away, and to show 
them to those who would not have suspected their pre- 
sence, nor ever found them, as they have not the neces- 
sary faculties. They servo as translators and interpreters 
to those who cannot understand her language. They can 
say, like Palissy, ^ You see these things in my cabinet.^ 
They, too, may say, ‘ If you give yourself up to nature, 
as we have done, she will let you take away of these 
treasures according to your powers. You only need 
intelligence and good will.^ 

“ It must be an enormous vanity or an enormous folly 
that makes certain men believe that they can rectify the 
pretended lack o£ taste or the errors of Nature. 0a what 
authority do they lean ? With them who do not love 
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her, and who do not trust her, she does not let herself 
be understood, and retires into her sheil. She must be 
constrained and reserved with them. And, of course, they 
say, ‘ The grapes are green. Since we cannot reach 
them, let us speak ill of them.* We might here apply 
the words of the prophet, ^ God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.* 

'^Nature gives herself to those wlio take the trouble 
to court her, but she wishes to bo loved exclusively. We 
love certain works oijly because tliey proceed from her. 
Every other work is pedantic and empty. 

" We can start from any point and arrive at the sub- 
lime, and all is proper to be expressed, provided our 
aim is high enough. Then what yon love with the 
greatest passion and power becomes a beauty of your 
own, which imposes itself upon others. Let each bring 
his own. An impression demands expression, and espe- 
cially requires that which is capable of showing it most 
clearly and strongly. The whole arsenal of nature lias 
ever been at the command of strong men, and their 
genius Las made Ihom take, not the things which are 
conventionally called the most beautiful, but those which 
suited best their places. In its own time and place, has 
not cverythiug its part to play? Who shall dare to say 
that a potato is inferior to a poinegi’anate ? 

Decadence sob in wdien people began to believe that 
art, which she (Nature) had made, was the supreme end; 
when such and such an artist was taken as a model and 
aim without remembering that he had his eyes fixed on 
infinity. 

They still spoke of Nature, but meant thereby only 
the life-model which they used, but from whom they got 
nothing but conventionalities. It, for instance, they had 
to paint a figure out of doors, they still copied, for the 
purpose, a model lighted by a studio light, without ap- 

S earing to dream that it liad no relation to the luminous 
iffusion of light out of doors — a proof that they were 
not moved by a very deep emotion, which would have 
prevented artists from being satisfied with so little. For, 
as the spiritual can only bo expressed by the observation 
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of objects in their truest aspect, this physical untruth 
annihilated all others. There is no isolated truth. 

The moment that a man could do something masterly 
in paintiug, it was called good. If he had gi*eat anato- 
mical knowledge, he made that pre-eminent, and was 
greatly praised for it, without thinking that these fine 
acquirements ought to serve, as indeed all others should, 
to express the thoughts of the mind. Thou, instead of 
thoughts, he would have a programme. A subject would 
be sought which would give him a chance to exhibit 
certain things which came easiest to his hand. Finally, 
instead of mak ng one's knowledge the humble servant 
of one's thought, on the contrary, the thought was suffo- 
cated under the display of a noisy cleverness. Each 
eyed his neighbour, and was full of enthusiasm for a 
manner." 

The only painter whose work we had judged before 
seeing a specimen was that of Lo Page, as we had entirely 
judged him from woodcuts, photogravures, and photo- 
graphs, and we find lately, on seeing some of his work, 
that we had all along misjudged him, thinking him a 
much greater painter than he really is. This study of 
Le Page has been a revelation to us of the quite mislead- 
ing and dangerous power of reproductions of a painter's 
work in black and white. All the black and white 
reproductions that we have seen of this painter's work 
give the impression of being much greater than the 
originals really arc, and we would caution all our readers 
against judging of any painter's or sculptor’s work by a 
reproduction by any method, from etching to cheap 
wood-cutting, for they may be woefully misled. We 
feel sure these reproductions — no matter of what kind 
— will have a very harmful effect on art, and will give 
quite wrong opinions of work ; and they are, no matter of 
what kind, whether etching,, engraving, photogravure, 
woodcut, or photograph, to be atrongly conaemned. 
Le Page is not even always strong in drawing, and bis 
sentiment is often falsf, untrue, and brutal, aud not nearly 
so fine as Courbet's sentiment, yet Courbet's preceded 
him ; he was but a fc^lower, where Courbet was a leader. 
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Of the older living painters, Jules Breton and Lher- Breton 
mitte stand out as strong men ; but Breton has long ago 
been passed, and Lhermitte is not the man he was, but mitte. 
some of Lhermitte^a work will live always. There is a 
remarkably fine Lherrnitto in the Luxembourg, which 
every one should try and see. Both are naturalistic 
painters. Of other living painters much might be written, 
for they, in our opinion, represent the acme of painting 
and its highest development. We fei‘I that wo never saw 
painting done to perfection until wo saw the Paris Salun, 
and we strongly recommend all readers of this book, after 
they have studied the pictures and sculptures licre referred 
to, and have some insight into nature, to make without 
fail a good pilgrimage to the French Sahni, where they 
will see painting at its highest develo])im*ut, though of 
course there is much bad work in the Salon, as at other 
exhibitions. 

The marvellous pastel work, a(juarelles, and charcoal 
drawings will all show them how immeasurably behind 
France, England is in all the ))ictorial arts. Englishmen 
do not know what drawing is — therein lies the cau«e of 
their failure. 'J’liis very year wc went to the Academy 
the day after seeing the Salon, and what a fall was 
there ! 

Of living French painters the work the student should 
carefully study is that of Meissonier, Cabanel, Carolus 
Duran, Pelouse, Protais, Detaille, Perrandeau, Diu(;ct, 
Petitjean, Busson, Jjaiidclle, Appian, Cazin, llarpiguies, 

La Touche, Laiisjer, Le Roux, C.il.G., Abraham, 
Anthouissen, Moreau de Tours, Nys, Xobillet, Mariuier, 

Michel M. Japy, Came, Vallois, Jan-iNIonchablon, Joubert, 
Boucher, J. F., Cabrit, Duroi, Poitlievin, Beauvais^ 
Denant, Dufour,and many others whoso names wo forget 
for the moment, but, be it said, all uatundistic painters 
to a marvellous degree. 

•This brings us to the end, so we will leave painting 
with France in the van and Holland and Belgium closely 
following and America ard England tioundering in the 
rear of these three, for we are no believers in the Ull talk 
of greatness of the immediate future of English paint- 
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ing — the painting of the young School is after all with a 
few notable exceptions, but a poor echo of French work. 

Sculpture. 

With sculpture the same old story greets us that we 
meet with iu the history of painting. After the master- 
pieces of Greece come the puerile conventionalities of 
the Early Christians. But as we have hitherto done so 
shall we continue — that is, wo shall discuss the masters 
only, and the first wo come to is Nicco!a Pisano. Though 
his work shows that he was still imbued with the spirit 
of classicism, yet he struggled to throw off the paralyzing 
conventionality of servile imitation, and tried hard to get 
back to nature, and some of his sculptures in Pisa are 
wonderful for expression. Ho was the pioneer where 
followed the great Donatello. Pisano’s son worked in 
the same direction as his father, and has left some won- 
derful architectural monuments and sculptures, but his 
fame rests chiefly on his architectural works, with which 
we are not here concerned. Andrea and Nino Pisano 
made great strides towards truth and naturalness, and 
so paved the way for the gn^at man to come. They were 
immediately followed by Ghiberti, who spent many years 
of his life iu w orking at the w’cll-knowu mighty doors of 
the baptistery at Pisa. These great gates, however, show 
ng subtlety of the sculptor’s art. Tonality there is none ; 
the whole is rather a kind of emblematic picture-writing 
than sculpture, but Ghiberti says he spent his time in 

studying nature and investigating her methods of 
work,^^ so that even though he did not succeed, nature 
.was his watchword. But all these sink into insignificance 
before the mighty name of Donatello. Like all true and 
great artists, Donatello appreciated the limits of his art, 
made naturalism his watchword, and followed his prin- 
ciples with sincerity. Whilst we are now writing, the 
wonderful low relief of 8t. Cecilia, which is on view at 
Burlington House, is fresh in our mind. There is the 
work in dark marble, looking as fresh, beautiful, life- 
like, and artistic, as it did the day it left the artist’s 
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hand. What simplicity, what truth of itnpre.ssion, and 
what subtle tonality is there seen I Those who remember 
this masterpiece may have noticed the way in which the 
outline of the nock is raised, and how untrue it looked 
close to ; but at a distance the impression was perfect, and 
the suggestion of shadow most beautifully rendered. That 
the modelling of the mouth is feeble is obvious, but where 
is perfection ? Casts of this work can be had for a mere 
trifle from Bunciani, Covent Garden, and wo strongly 
recommend those who have not seen the original to get 
one, for a suggestion of such work is better than a gfillery 
of trash. There is another fine specimen of Donatello's 
work in low relief at South Kensington, but in that there 
is the mark of the allegorical, and it just misses the dis- 
tinguished and simple character of the St. Cecilia. We do 
not care for his Judith and Holofern(*s, tliough it is one of 
the most noted of his works, and owes its renown more 
to its historical association than to its artistic qualities. 

Where Donatello relied on nature, however, his work is 
unsurpassed for truth and subtlety. It was natural that 
such a great man should have many followers, but, like 
most imitators of genius, they copied his bad points and 
none of his good ones, for these they could not attain to, 
not being geniuses themselves. The wonderful medals 
of Vittore Pisano or Pisanello mu^^t not be forgotten, as Vittore 
they are well worthy of study. The student can get casts t'isauo* 
of most of these for a trifling sum, and wo strongly 
recommend him to buy a few of Pisanello's works. 

The work of the Della Robia family is so well known 
that we must touch upon it, although for most of it 
we care little or nothing, the mediuiu, a glazed terra- 
cotta, being unnatural. Lucca, the greatest of the fiunily, 
worked, however, at first in inarb’*'. Hero and there in 
his work one meets with a beautiful face, and often with 
fine expressions, but the whole lacks simplicity and 
fineness. He was more a decorative artist than a 
sculptor. 

Of Michael Augelo we have spoken. Benvenuto M.Angelo. 
Cellini, a name well known, was a great mastt?r in gold- Cellini, 
working, bat hardly a sculptor. Many lesser names 
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follow^ but no immortal is again seen in Italy ; for though 
OanoTa made a name of some sort^ he was no master. After 
Michael Angelo came imitation and decline. Neglect of 
nature^ together with patronage, killed the spark of art|4 
and so thoroughly killed it that even writers on art who 
bad no art-training were listened to, as Winklemann and 
Lessing, but their work only produced an artificial 
• afflatus, as Canova and Thorwaldsen proved, for both 
were small men, false in sentiment, and with little or no 
insight into nature. We say this advisedly, after seeing 
much of Canova^s work and nearly all that of Thor- 
waldsen. There is no nature in their works, but puerile 
realism which is still in vogue in Italy to-day in such 
work as a Pears delights in, You Dirty Boy ^’aud other 
trivialities. England, Spain, Holland, and America seem, 
up to the present, not to have produced a siugle sculptor, 
but, in our humble opinion^ the young sculptors of Eng- 
land will lead the way in the twentieth century, and the 
world may look for the advent of an immortal master 
and for work which will surpass the Greeks. At present 
France leads the way, and has some strong men in 
Jouffrey, Aube, Falguiere, Rodin ; but there, too, the 
tendency seems to be towards a fumbling realism and 
p^tty motif. There is much talk of French sculpture 
being in advance of French painting. We do not believe 
it, and we feel that England is at present the only country 
where there is any distinct and original school ol 
sculpture, with such modellers as Gilbert and Onslow 
Ford, and with such a sculptor as Havard Thomas, to 
say nothing of younger men, the outlook is very bright 
indeed. 

And now we must end the chapter with the final advice 
to thb student to study deeply all good examples of the 
great artists whose work we have noted, and to leave all 
others alone. By and by the student will find that he is 
in a position to compare the good with the bad, then 
will it be time enough for him to look at the second-rate 
work, much of which contains fine passages here and 
there and special merits of its own ; but these cannot 
be appreciate unfiHhe student has considerable know- 
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ledg6j and that is only to be obtained by a serious study 
of nature and of the work of the best masters here cited. 

Finally, we think we have shown that Naturalism 
has been the watchword of all the best artists, and that, 
after all, there are bub few artists in any age. Many 
painters and modellers and sculptors there be, but artists 
are few indeed. One point which has impressed us in 
the inquiry into naturalistic art is the curious regularity Barometer 
with which so-called imaginative^^ painters have ap- of natural- 
peared and made reputations for themselves in the*®*"’ 
after-glow, so to speak, of the setting sun of natu- 
ralism. It would appear that painters who have lived 
in an age of strong men have got fairly staggered by 
the good naturalistic work of their ago, and have instinc- 
tively felt that, b ung no match for the great masters on 
their own lines, that their only way to fame and fortune 
is by eccentricity, and in assuming a superior tone of 
culture by the production of allegorical or classical 
inanities. The uneducated of their own generation, 
thoroughly tiredof a naturalism whose aim they have never 
understood, hail with delight any novelty or new departure, 
and they praise puerility and falseness of colour as colour, 
false drawing as idealizing, conventional composition as 
original, the conventional and modern treatment of dra- 
peries beneath which no anatomy is discernible as an 
idealized and poetic treatment of drapery, and finally, 
in the subject of the picture thoy often mistake senti- 
mentality for sentiment and sentiment for poetry. Thus 
these weaker men rise to fame, and many follow where . 
they lead. But the generation which gave them fame 
dies, and a new geiuTation, which has forgotten the 
triumph of the naturalistic masters of the j)ast generation, 
wearies of them, and naturalistic woi k isagaiu appreciated. 

The story of art seems to us like the m(*rcnry in a baro- 
meter, ever oscillating upwards and downwards, ever up 
towards the acme of naturalism, and ever down towards the 
abyss of conventionality and classicism. If we mentally 
map out the readings of this baroraoier on a chart, we shall 
fina naturalism triumphant as the apex of each curve, 
whilst in the ascending curve will be fo«id the strugglers 
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towards naturalism, and in the desoending curve the 
fallers away from naturalism. On the apices of these 
carves will be found triumphant the masters, such as the 
sculptors of the Egyptian lions, the sculptors of the As* 
Syrian lion-hunts, Pheidias, Van Eyck, Durer, Holbein, 
Da Vinci, Titian, Velasquez, Donatello, llembrandt, Do 
Hooghe, Corot, Millet, and Gainsborough. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

PHENOMENA OP ElOQT, AND ART PRINCIPLES DEDUCTED 
^ THEREFROM. 

IRatinq thus domonstmtod that the host artists have ^“trodao- 
always tried to interpret nature, and express by tlieir art 
an impression of nature as nearly as possible similar 
to that made on the retina of the human eye, it will be 
well to inquire on scientific grounds what the normal 
human eye really docs see. 

Our contention is that a picture should be a transla- The argn- 
tion of a scene as seen by the normal human eye. That 
the impression will vary with individuals, there is no 
doubt, for the artist wifi sec subtleties m*ver dreamed of 
by ^e commonplace or uneducated eye, and his aim 
will,.||pf course, be to portray those subtleties in his 
picture, and hence one source of individuality in a work, 
tho other being in the way in which it is done. Our 
task now shall bo to examine into tho physical, physio- 
logical and psychological properties of the human eye, 
and to arrive at a conclusion, in so far as science allows 
ns, as to how tho normal eye -does see things. The 
student will do well to read Chapter II. of Book III. of 
Dr. Michael Foster’s ^‘Text Book of Physiology,” as 
well as the matter on tho eye in Ganot’s Physics, before 
going any further in this chapter, for wo do not wish to 
go over ground which has been occupied previously, our 
aim being to give a view from the artistic standpoint of 
the physical^ physiological, and psychological properties 
of eyesight. We will, then, proceed to consider how well 
wb see external nature, that is, within what limits, for 
we never see her exactly as she is, as we shall show. 

To begin with, then, the second pair of nerves is 
itriotly reserved to respond to the vibrations of ether aer? oa. 
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— called ligbt. If the student has ever had a blow on 
his eye, he has probably seea ‘^stars/^ because every 
stimulus to this pair of nerves makes us see thiml^, 
and not feel them. Now each sense has certain limits 
between which it can detect subtle vibrations, but be- 
yond which all is blank. Thff more refined the organiza- 
tion of the person, the greater will be the number of 
vibrations he can distinguish. Thus 399,000,000,000 
vibrations in a second produce in us the sensation of 
light, above this the vibrations appear ns spectral colours 
until* the number 831,000,000,000,000 is reached ; to an 
increase in the number of vibrations above that number 
the optic nerve does not respond. Now the eye is an 
optical apparatus fixed between the optic nerve and the 
ether, not that wo may perceive light, for we could do 
that without the eye, but that we may distinguish objects. 
The glyptic and pictorial arts are founded entirely on the 
sense of sight ns music is lonnded on the 8(»nso of hearing. 
In the pictorial arts, then, wo must clearly distinguish 
between the physical, physiological, and psychological 
properties of sight. 

Lo Conte*a Conte divides the scientific, i o. physical and pMio- 

difiaion. logical data, into ; A. Light ; Direction of Ligi#; C. 
Intensity; D. Colour; and the psycliological data into 
Binocular vision, size, solidity, and depth. Following up 
Le Conte’s scheme, let us begin, then, to discuss briefly 
the scientific data, that is, considering tlie apparatus 
purely from the standpoint of physics and physiology. 

A. Light. 

1. Physical characters of the eye as an optical instru- 
ment. 

If a ray of light passes through a small hole into a 
darkened room (pin-hole camera), an image is formed of 
the object or objects without. The condition of a good 
d^nition of the image is that *^all the rays from each 
point on the object must be earned to its own point on 
the image,^^ IL this hole be enlarged, this condition is 
impossible, and the light spreads over certain %reaB 
called diffusion ^nreas or diffusion circles. In other 
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words, widely different rays and contiguous rays become 
mixed. To admit more light a lens is used in the 
eyfe, and by the photographer, for although it is possible 
(by pin-hole camera) to take pictures without a lens, the 
light so admitted is necessarily so limited that the ex- 
posure needed is too long. Tho lens, however, helps 
us by admitting more light, and at the same time 
giving better definition, but it also introduces many 
disadvantages and sources of error. Now a theoreti- 
cally perfect physical imago has been described by 
physicists as being both bright and sharp in delinition, 
but tho theoretically pt‘rf(‘ct imago dues not exi-st ; for, 
apart from other considcM ations, the lens which we use to 
get microscopic sharpness, cuts olf light, and the sharper 
the image is rendered by stops, the less brightness do 
we get. Thus wo see the lens iutroduce.s scores of errors 
as well as desirable qualities. 

In the human and photographic lenses tho chief faults 
are : — 

Dispersion. All refraction or bending ut light by a is per- 
lens is accompanied by di>>perMon. This error is corrected . 
in opticians^ lenses to a great extent. In the human 
lens, however, this fault is in .M)ine degree present, as 
can be proved by looking at a lighted street lamp 
through a violet glass, when a red flame will be seen 
surrounded by a bluish-violet halo. What, then, is tho 
effect of dispersion on our theoretically perfect imago ? 

It is bhirring of tho sharpiie.ss of outline, since the size 
and pobition of tho optical images thrown by tho diflereutly 
bent rays is not tho same. 

A lens having a spherical surface bends the rays so Spherical 
that they do not all come to a focus at the same point. 

What is the effect of this on ^air theoretically perfect ' 
image ? Again it is blurring ot the .sharpness of out- 
line. It is daid tho spherical aberration in a perfectly 
corrected optician's lens is less than that in the lens of 
. the human eye. This must be romeiabered in connection 
with our later remarks. In the lower animals, spherical 
aberration is nearly absent. Their vision therefore is 
»moi% poriscopio, and therefore more like that of an 
oj)tioian^B lens. 
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This defect can be avoided in the optioian^s lens^ 
but it exists in, and is a serious fault of^ the human 
eye, 

Helmholtz considers the amount of spherical aberra- 
tion unimportant as compared with this defect. Astigma- 
tism is the result of imperfect symmetrical curvature of 
the cornea and of imperfect centering of the cornea and 
lens. This defect is found in most human eyes. 

Astigmatism prevents the eye seeing vertical and 
horizontal lines at the same distance perfecj;ly clearly at 
once. The defect in centering also causes irregular 
radiation, so that, as Helmholtz says, ^^The images of an 
illuminated point as the human eyo brings them to focus, 
are inaccurate.^* What is the effect of thoso defects on 
the "perfect image’*? Dimness of outline and detail 
in the textures of objects seen. 

Tlie optician’s lens is made of pure glass, the media of 
the human eye are not clear, but slightly turbid, so that 
Helmholtz says, *‘Tlie obscurity of dark objects when 
seen near very bright ones depends essentially on this 
defect. This defect is most apparent in the blue and 
violet rays of the solar spectrum ; for tlion comes in the 
phenomena o£ fluorescence to increase it." By fluo- 
''■rescence is meant the property which certain minutely 
divided substances possess of becoming faintly luminous, 
so long as they receive violet and blue light. ITie bottles 
filled with solution containing quinine, which look blue 
in the chemists* Windows, owe their colour to this fact, as 
also does the blueness of " London " milk. These defects, 
combined with ontoptic impurities which are constantly 
floating about in the humours, all help to detract from 
the brightness and sharpness of the '' perfect image.” 

This is a portion of the retinal field with no cones or 
rods, and therefore insensitive to light. This causes a 
gap in the field of vision. " This blind spot is so largo 
that it might prevent our seeing eleven full moons if 
placed side by side, or a man’s fa^ at a distance of only 
six or seven feet,’* says Helmholtz. In addition to this, 
there are lesser ^ps in the retinal field, due to the 
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vessels. Any one who has examined the retinal field * 
with an ophthalmoscope knows what this means. 

In addition to this the macula lutea is less sensitive to Macula 
weak light than other parts of the retina. The effect of 
all these imperfections is to blur and dull the perfect 
image. The serious defects due to the blind spot are 
not noticed, according the Helmholtz, because we are 
continually moving tlio eye, and also that the imperfec- 
tions almost always affect those parts of the field to which 
we are not at the viovient directing our aitentioa,^^ The 
italics are ours. Here, then, is another great difference 
between the eye and the optician's lens. 

The eye in a passive state is adjusted to the most Focusting 
distant objects. Jt focii.‘‘sos for nearer objects by con- 
tracting the ciliary muscle which pulls tight the zonule 
of Zinn and so curves the crystalline lens. It can focus 
thus up to within five inches of itself, but the changes , 

in the eye are almost imperceptible beyond twenty feet. 

Now a theoretically perfect eye might form perfect 
images of objects at infinite distances under special 
circumstances. Hut as hasalreadv been shown, it is verv 
imperfect, and its images are not therefore perfect, and 
it could not form theoretically perfect images, even if the 
atmosphere were pure ether and nothing else, for there 
are other facts in nature which prevent this ; thus we 
cannot see a sharp image of the sun with the naked eye 
on account of its dazzling brightness. 

This centrtil spot is a most important factor in the 
study of sight and art. For though the field of vision 
of the two eyes is more than 180*^ laterally, and 12lP 
vertically, yet the field of distinct vision is but a fraction 
of this order, as we can all pr«*Ye for ourselves. Now 
the field of distinct vision depends on the central spots 
for this reason. This central spot differs anatomically 
from the rest o£ the retina by the absence of certain 
layers which we need not mention licre. 

The absence of these layei*s exposes the bacillary 
layer to the direct action of light. Helmholtz says ‘‘ all 
other parts of the retinal image beyond that which falls 
on the central spot are imperfectly seen/' so that the 
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image which wo receive by the eye is like a picture 
minutely and elaborately finishixl in the centre^ but only 
roughly sketched in at the borders. But although at 
each instant we only see a very small part of the field of 
vision accurately, tee are iJu\ !n comhination with what 
surroundii it, and enowjh of this outer and larger part of 
the field, to notiee any ,\tnhing object, and particularly 
any change that takes phv'c m It.** If the objects are 
small, they cannot bo discerned with the rest of the 
retina, thus, to see a lark in the sky, Helmholtz says it 
must be focussed on the cimtiMl spot. Finally he says, 
‘'To look at anything meins to place the eye in such a 
position that the image of the object falls on the small 
Direct and region of perfectly clear vision Tins we may call direct 
indirect \ ision, applying the term indinrt to that exercised with 
vision. lateral parts of the retina, indeed with all exeejit the 

central spot.'* Again, he sajs, “ Whatever we want to 
see we look at and see it accurately ; what wo do not 
look at, wb do not as a rule care for at the moment, and 
so do not notice how imperfectly we see it." Now all 
this is most import int in connection with art, as we shall 
show later, we must beg the stnclent therefore to hold it 
fast. 

It will from all this bo seen tliat a perfect pcriscopic 
image is never seen by the eye of man, though iu the 
lower animals the matter may be clifloront. 

B. DiKEcnoN OF Liaiir. 

Law of Le Conte says, “ The retinal image impresses the retina 

prtijeotion. ^ diflerent way j this impression is then convoyed by 

the optic nerve to the brain, and determines changes 
there, definite in proportion to the distinctness of the 
retinal image, and then the brain or the mind refers or 
projects this impression outward into space as an external 
image, the sign and facsimile of an object which produces 
Not only does this hold good of external images, but 
in certain diseases retinol impressions arising from 
within are pifejected outwards, thus ghosts are seen, 
‘‘From Muller^s law,‘^ Le Conte further says, ‘‘it is 
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evident that each point — every rod or cone — in the 
retina has its invariable correspondent in the visual field, 
and vice versd.^' 

Le Conte's law of visible direction states that, Where 
the rays from any radiant strike the retina tho »mpression direction, 
is referred back along tho ray line (the central ray 
of the pencil) into space, and therefore to its proper 
place." 

From these laws wo understand why we see things in 
the relative positions which they occupy in space. 

*A11 the previous remarks aro apj)licable to monocular 
vision. 

C. Intensity. 

A quotation from Helmholtz will best illustrate this Intensity, 
point. Ho says, If the artist is to imitate exactly the 
impression wliich the ()l)j(‘Ct produces on our eye, he 
ought to be able to dispose of brightness and darkness 
equal to that which nature oilers. Jiut of this lliere can 
be no idea. Let me give a case in point. Let there be 
in a picture-gallery a desert scone, in wliich a procession 
of Bedouins, shrouded in white, and of dark negroes, 
marches under the burning sunshine; close to it a bluish 
moonlight scene, where the moon is reflected in the 
water, and groups of truths, and human forms, aro seen 
to bo faintly indicated in the darkness. You know from 
experience that both pictures, if they aro well done, can 
produce with surprising vividness the representation of 
their objects ; and yet in both jiictures tho brightest 
parts are produced with the same wliito lead, which is 
but slightly altered by admixtures ; wliilc the darkest 
parts are produced witli black. Both being hung on 
the same wall, share tho same light, and the brightest as 
well as the darkest parts of tho two scarcely diller as 
concerns the degree of tlnur brightness. 

How is it, however, with the actual ilcgrces of bright- 
ness represented. The relation between the lightness 
of the sun's light, and that of the moon, was mt‘asured 
by Wollaston, who compared their intensities with that 
or the Ught of candles of the same material. He thus 
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found that the luminosity of the sun is 800,000 times 
that of the brightest light of a full moon* 

An opaque body, which is lighted from any source 
whatever, can, even in the most favourable case, only 
emit as much light as falls upon it. Yet, from Lambert^s 
observations, even the whitest bodies ouly reflect about 
two-fifths of the incident light. The sun^s rays, which 
proceed parallel from the sun, whose diameter is 85,000 
miles, when they reach us, are distributed uniformly 
over a sphere of 195 millions of miles in diameter. Its 
density and illuminating power is here only one-for^- 
thousandth of that with which it left the sun*s surface ; 
and Lambert^s number leads to the conclusion that even 
the brightest white surface on which the sun’s rays fall 
vertically, has only the one-hundred-thousaudth part of 
the brightness of the sun’s disk. The moon, however, 
is a grey body, whose, mean brightness is only about 
one-fifth that of the purest white. 

And when the moon irradiates a body of the purest 
white on the earth, its brightness is only the hundred- 
thousandth part of the brightness of the moon itself ; 
hence the sun’s disk is 80,000 million times brighter 
than a white which is irradiated by the full moon. 

Now, pictures which hang in a room are not lighted 
by the direct light of the sun, but by that which is 
reflected from the sky and clouds. I do not know of 
any direct measurements of the ordinary brightness of 
the light in a ^picture-gallery ; but estimates may bo 
made from known data. With strong upper light, and 
bright light from the clouds, the purest white on a picture 
has probably l-20th of the brightness of white directly 
lighted by the sun ; it will generally be only l-40th, or 
even less. 

Hence the painter of the desert, even if he gives up 
the representation of the sun’s disk, which is always very 
imperfect, will have to represent the glaringly lighted 
garments of his Bedouins with a white which, in the 
most favourable case, shows only the l *20th part of the 
brightness which ^corresponds to actual fact. If be 
could bring it, 'with its lighting unchanged, into the 
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desert near the white there, it would seem like a dark 
grey. I found, in fact, by an experiment, that lamp- 
black, lighted by the sun, is not less than half as bright 
as shaded white in the brighter part of a room. 

On the picture of the moon the same white which has 
been used for depicting the Bedouins' garments must be 
used for representing the moon's disk, and its reflection 
in the water; although the real moon has only one- fifth 
of this brightness, and its reflection in water still less. 
Hence white garments in moonlight, or marble surfaces, 
even when the artist gives them a grey shade, will always 
be ten to twenty times as bright in his picture as they 
are in reality. 

On the other hand, the darkest black which the artist 
could apply would be scarcely sufficient to represent the 
real illumination of a white object on which tho moon 
shone. For even the deadest black coatings of lamp- 
black and black velvet, when powerfully lighted, appear 
grey, as wo often enough know to our cost, when we 
wish to shut oft* superfluous light. I investigated a 
coating of lamp-black, and found its brightness to be 
about one-hundredth that of white paper. The brightest 
colours of a painter are only about one hundred times as 
bright as his darkest shades. 

The statements I have made may appear exaggerated. 
But they depend upon measurements, and you can control 
them by well-known observations. According to Wol- 
laston, the light of the full moon is eipuil to that of a 
candle burning at a distance of twelve feet. Now, assume 
that you suddenly go from a room in daylight to a vault 
perfectly dark, with the exception of the light of a single 
candle. You would at first think you were in absolute 
darkness, and at most you would only recognize tho 
candle itself. In any case, you would not recognize tho 
slightSlJl trace of any objects at a distance of thirteen feet 
from the candle. These, however, are the objects whose 
illumination is the same as that which tho moonlight 
gives. You would only become accustomed to the dark- 
ness after soma time, and you would then find your way 
about without difficulty. 
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If now, you return to the daylight, which before wae 
perfectly comfortable^ it will appear so dazzling that you 
will, perhaps, have to close your eyes, and only be able 
to gaze round with a painful glare. You see thus that 
we are concerned here not with minute, but with colossal, 
differences. How now is it possible that, under such 
circumstances, we can imagine there is any similarity 
between the picture and reality P 

Our discussion of what wo did not see at first, but 
could afterwards see in tho vault, points to the most 
important clemcmt in the solution ; it is tho varying 
extent to which our senses are deadened by light; a 
process to which we can attach tho same name, fatigue, 
as that for the corresponding one in the muscle. Any 
activity of our nervous system diminishes its power for 
the time being. The nui‘-cle is tired by work, the brain 
is tired by thinking, and by mental operations ; tho eye 
is tired by light, and the more so the more powerful the 
light. Fatigue makes it dull and insensitive to new im- 
pressions, so that it appreciates strong ones only 
moderately, and weak ones not at all. 

But now you see how difFerent is tho aim of the artist 
when these circumstances are taken into account. The 
eye of the traveller in the desert, who is looking at the 
caravan, has been dulled to the last degree by tljp 
dazzling sunshine; while that of the wanderer by moon- 
light has becn^ raised to tho extreme of sensitiveness. 
The condition of one who is looking at a picture differs 
from both the above cases, by possessing a cortain^mean 
degree of sensitiveness. Accordingly, tho painter must 
endeavour to produce by his colours, on tho modemtely 
sensitive eye of the spectator, the same impression as 
that which the desert, on the one hand, produces on the 
deadened, and the moonlight, on the other hand, creates 
on the untired eye of its observer. Hence, along with 
the actual luminous phenomena of the outer world, the 
different physiological conditions of the eye play a most 
important part in^the work of the artist. ^Wbat he has 
to give is not a mere transcript of the object, but a 
translation of liis impression into another swe of sen* 
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sitivenegs, which belongs to a different degree of im- 
pressibility of the observing eye, in wliich tho organ 
speaks a very different dialect in responding to the 
impressions of tho outer world. 

In order to understand to what conclusions tliis leads, Fechner’s 
I must first explain the law which Fecdiiier discovered 
for the scale of sensitiveness of tho eye, which is a 
particular case of the more goni'ral imjclio-ithifsirfd law 
of tho relations of tho various sensuous impressions to 
the irritations which produce them. This law may be 
expressed as follows: — II '?*////» ronj wuh llmils ofhrJtjhU 
ness, differences in the sfrrtitjth of I iyht ejnalbj distinct, 
or api)ear equal in sensation , if they jonn an equal fraction 
of the total quantify of liyht compared. 

Thus, for instance, (lilftu’ences in intensify of one- 
hundredth of file total amount can be recognized with- 
out great trouble, with very different strengilis of light, 
without exhibiting material dilfereiic(‘s in the certainty 
and facility of the estimate, whether tho brightest 
daylight, or tho light of a good candh* bo U'^ed.^^ 

Herein, then, are contained the limits ^^ith which we 
can work, and tlie physiological reasons why we can render 
a fairly true impression of a scone in nature. 

The only constant factor, then, is tho ratio <f luminov^ 
intensities , — that is, tho picture mu'>t be as true as 
possible in relative tones or values. Obviously a picture 
of bright sunlight should look brighter in a moderately 
lighted room than the surrounding room, that is, its first 
impression on tho observer should be as if ho were 
looking at a landscape, beyond the walls, through the 
frame. 

From these remarks it will be seen how utterly im- 
possible it is to render truly a bright sunlight scene, for 
if the values bo true, starting from tho top of the scale, 
the highest light, when you get to the middle tint<, they 
are too black already, and the picture is out of tone and 
false. Obviously the right way is to start from tho 
lower end of the scale, the darks, and get them as true 
as possible^ and lot the lights take care of themselves ; 
but jtnore of this anon. 
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D. Colour. 

As photograpIierBj the matter of colour exercises us 
but indirectly, still the subject should be understood, on 
account of its bearing on painting. '' Colour perception," 
says Le Conte, ^^is a single perception, and irresolvable 
with any other. It must, therefore, have its basis in 
retinal structure." 

Helmholtz divides the vibrations of ether known as 
light into three degrees. He says the longest and 
shortest i-ays do not essentially differ in any other 
physical property," except that we distinguish them from 
the intermediate waves. Thus the ear can receive at once 
many waves of sound or note^, and they remain distinct, 
but notes of colour do not keep distinct in the same 
way, "so that the eye is capable of recognizing few 
differences in quality of light," says Helmholtz, and can 
only perceive the elementary sensation of colour by 
artificial preparation. Ho uKo says, the only bond 
between the objective and subjective phenomena of colour 
may be stated as a law thus, " Similar light produces under 
like conditions a like sensation of colour. Light, which 
under like conditions, excites unlike sensations of colour 
is dissimilar ; " what we ’want in art, then, is the appearance 
of the phenomena. Tho illumination of the sun's r^s 
cannot be weakened without at tho same tiuje weakening 
their heating and chemical action ; this is a point to bo 
remembered in exposure. 

Colour is, of course, o.xcitcd by the length of tho 
waves and their frequency, rod being the longest and 
' slowest, and they diminish in tho order of tho spectrum 

through orange, yellow, green, violet, indigo, to tho 
shortest waves which produce the effect of blue, the 
whole combined forming white. Now, Heriug has shown 
that there are only four primary colour sensations, though 
he at one time included black and white, thus making 
six. The four are red, yellow, green, and blue, which 
are reduced by hii^ to two complementary colours, red 
DiUbrence green, and jiellow and blue, 
oloolvor. All objective differences betwlsan colours, according 
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to Helmholtz, may be reduced to differences of tone, 
difference of fulness (saturation), and difference of 
brightness. 

By tone, or hue, he moans in fact difference of colour. 
As in the spectral colours, he hero refers to the vibration 
on a tonic scale. Fulness is greatest in the pure tints of 
the spectrum, and becomes less in proportion as they are 
mixed with v^hite light. All compound colours are less 
full than the simple tints of the spectrum. 

Brightness is strength of light, or amount of illumina- 
tion. 

In nature black and white must bo included among 
the primary colours when fiiuilify is spoken of, as light 
acts on black and white. 

All differences of tone, therefore, arc the result of 
combinations in different proportions of the four primary 
colours. 

Among the defects of the eye in seeing colour, 
Helmholtz srxys, ‘^All arc red blind at the innermost 
fc portion of the field of vision, all rod colours appear 
darker when viewed indirectly.'^ 

The furthest limit of visible fudd is a narrow zone, 
in which all distribution of colour ceases, and there 
only remain differences of brightness. IVobably those 
nervous fibres which convey impressions of green light 
ai% alone present in this part of the retina. The yellow 
s|[pot makes all blue light ap])ear somewhat darker in the 
centre of the field. 

All these inequalities are known and more or less 
rectified by constant movement. As the eye becomes 
fatigued by briglit light, so that it cannot at first answer 
to delicate stimulus, so it cau become partially fatigued 
for certain colours. 

Fatigue weakens the apparent illumination of the 
entire field of vision. 

The colour of illumination of a picture, too, varies 
greatly by effect of local colour. 

What is constant in the colour of an object is not the 
brightness and colour of the light which it reflects, but 
the relation between the intensity of the different-coloured 
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consHiuents of this light, on the one hand, and that oftJt£ 
corresponding constituents of the light which iUumvnaies 
it on the other. For example^ white paper in full moon- 
light is darker than black satin in daylight» or a dark 
object with the sun shining on it reflects light of exactly 
the same colour^ and perhaps the same brightness, as a 
white object in shadow. Grey in shadow looks like 
white. 

Brightness of local colour diminishes with the illumina- 
tion or f^s the fatigue of the retina is increased. In sunshinCi 
local colours of moderate brightness approach the brightest, 
whereas in moonlight they approach the darkest. Pic- 
tures to be seen in daylight do not admit of difference of 
brightness between sun and moon. As colours increase 
in brightness, red and yellow become apparently stronger 
than blue. Painters make yellow tints predominate when 
representing landscape in l^ull sunshine, while moonlight 
scenes are blued. Helmholtz says: — ‘^Differences of 
colour which are actually before our eyes are more easily 
apprehended than those which wo only keep in memory, 
and contrast between objects wdiich are close to one 
another in the field of vitiion are more easily recognized 
than when they are at a distance. All this contributes to 
flie effect. Indeed, there are a number of subordinate 
circumstances affecting the re&ult which it would be very 
interesting to follow out in detail, for they throw great 
light upon the way in which we judge of local colour ; 
but we must not pui.sue the inquiiy further here. I will 
only remark that all these effects of contrast are not less 
interesting for the scientific painter than for the physiolo- 
gist, since he must often exaggerate the natural pheno- 
menon of contrast in order to produce tho impression of 
greater varieties of light and greater fulness of colour 
than can be actually produced by artificial pigments.'^ 

Again, when turbidity is composed of flue particles its 
appearance is blue, as the mists seen in autumn hanging 
round coverts^ but it is whiter than the aerial blue because 
of the colour of the, covert behind. When this turbidity 
is absefit the colours are brighter, hence the fierce blue 
on bright Baosl}iny days with easterly winds. This 
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matter of turbidity must not be forgotten in portrait 
work; it is this which helps to give relief^ hence the 
absurdity of all photographers' devices, the object of which 
is to minimize this turbidity. In addition to these is the 
ever-changing effect of atmosphere on colour, that subtle 
medium with which the onchantre^-s Nature produces 
ever-changing effects, and its cliief effect on colour is to 
lower it in brightness. Aimoaphre fjreys all things, hence 
on a misty day all the colours are greyed — wo have, iu 
fact, a '' grey day.^^ 

Another point which mu'it not bo forgotten is that with 
bright illumination bright objects become more like the 
brightest, and with feeble illumination dark objects be- 
come more like the darkest. This is a very important 
matter, for it means that in bright siin-'liine the lightest 
greys arc lost in white, whil^l in dull weather the darkest 
greys are lost in black, hence the faNity of having deep 
blacks in brightly-lighted huuUcnpe*^, and as has been 
shown, these are untrue, and the result of ignorance and 
of faulty rnainpiilation. As llelmlioltz has it, ‘‘The dif- 
ference of brightness and i^pt absolute brightness; and 
that the diflercncc.s in them in this latter re'^pect can be 
shown without perceptible incongruity if only their 
graduations are imitated with expresbioii.'' 


B. Binocular Yimox— Psvciiolooical Data. 

Image, 

The remarks already made wmuld apply tH|ually well to Binocolar 
man if ho vven^ a ouc-eyed animal, but \Ye find there are Vision, 
other considemtions to take into account ^ince man is 
two-eyed. Now the phenomena of binocular vision c*auuot 
be treated of with such accuracy as the pliysioal and 
physiological facts already discussed. Iu this subject we 
shall follow Lo Couto. It is obvious there is a cominou 
binocular field of view for the two eyes. Now Dr. Lo 
Conte shows us that wo sco all objects double, except 
under certain conditions. When wo look directly at luiy- 
thing, then vr© see it olcaidy, but all things nearer to 
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as than the object looked at and beyond it| are swn 
double^ or blurred and indistinct. This is the case in lifOi 
as can be proved. 

He goes on to tell us that we see things singly when 
the two images of that thing are projected outward to 
the same spot in <«pace, and are therefore auporimposod 
and coincide. Objects are seen single when their 
retinal images fall on corresponding points — that is, 
objects lying in a horizontal circle passing through the 
point of sight and the centml spots are seen single. Now 
"all objects at the same or nearly the same distance, but 
a little to the right or left, or above or below, are also 
either seen single, or else the doubling, if any, is usually 
imperceptible/^ This surface of single vision is called the 
horofhier. 

There are, then, two adjustments, tjie focal and the 
axial, the one an adjustment for distant vision, the other 
for single vision, and connected with these is the adjust- 
ment of the pupil, wdiich contracts and expands, not only 
to light, but aKo to distance and uenrnoss of the object. 
Thereforej three adjustments^ake place when wo look at 
anything. Connected with these laws are the laws of 
direction and c/^rresponding points. Thus we see our 
perfect image can only exist in one place at once, that 
all between the eye and the object and beyond the object 
is indistinct, and that the further off an object is the more 
luminous does it appear. Two objects, too, may bo seen 
as one. 


F. Perspective. 

Depill, Size, and Solidity, 

Peripeo- The next question is, " To what is due the appearance 
of solidity and depth ? 

Depth, or relative distance, is judged of by a combina- 
tion of four kinds of perspective. 

1. Focal or monocular perffpective . — Objects at the point 
of sight are sharp, but all objects beyond or within this 
distance are dim.* Distance is "judged partly by the act 
of focossing the eye by acting, as we have said, on the lens. 
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As this power only acts within twenty feet, it is evident 
that thinjiifs can only bo in focus in one plane. 

2. Mathematical Persjiorfive, — Objects become smaller 
in appearance and nearer together as they recede. This 
is another aid to the judging of distance. The true ren- 
dering of this perspective in photography depends on the 
correct use of the lens, as will be explained. 

3. Aerial Perspertlre is the perspective due to the 
scattering of light by aerial turbidity, for the atmosphere 
always contains flontingpurticlesof matter. As the objects 
recede this curtain of turbidity becomes thicker and the 
distant objects grow dimmer and bluer. This is another 
aid to the judging of distance, but any one not accus- 
tomed to count on this effect may easily misjudge, as we 
have done before now to our cost in Switzerland, where a 
peak miles awjiy at times seemed to be in the next valley. 

4. Bhu^cular Vcrsp^ctire is due to the convergence 
of the optic axes and formation of a single image. Le 
Conte Says, ''The perspective of depth or relative distance, 
whether in a single obje^et or in a scene, is the result of 
the successive combinations of the diffenmt parts of the 
two dissimilar images of the object on the scene/’ Bino- 
cular perspective, too, gathers together the imperfect 
retinal impressions when the eye sweeps ovTr the field of 
view. This only acts within a few hundred jr'-’tis. 

Thus, then, in taking a photograph we must remember 
that theoretically speaking, up to twenty feet the picture 
call be made sharper all over than beyond that distance ; 
for the eye has all these pcrapectives acting within that 
distance. 

By size we estimate distance. * 

Solidity is judged by binocular vision j\nd lighting. Solidit 
When to all these difficulties are added those dependent 
on the subtleties of light reflected into shadow, and the 
bhousand-and-one changes of colour due to the numerous 
shadows cast by objects in nature, we get a complexity 
which forces upon us how impossible it is for man to copy 
nature. A ^'mere transcript of nature,*' which is so 
glibly talked of, is, homAnly speaking, an impossibility. 

No man ever painted a mere transcript " of nature, or 
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a truthful copy^ any more than a man can make plants or 
animals in a laboratory ; but he can^ by a picture, give a 
truthful impression of nature. 

On these data and within these limits, then, must we 
work, and hero we append a few general principles 
deduced from these datji, which must guide us in our work. 
We have followed thetn ourselves, and they form the 
scientific part of our creed of Naturalistic Photography." 
We have said little upon the drawing of photographic 
lenses, as that is fully discussed in another chapter \ but 
of course '' Naturalistic Photography " claims as of vital 
importance that lenses bo used so as to give the drawing of 
objects as seen by the eye — in other words, as drawn by 
a good draughtsman. 

Art Pri^jciples Deducted from the Data Cited. 

Art We have shown why the human eye does not seo nature 

Principles, exactly as she is, but sees instead a number of signs which 
represent nature, signs which the eye grows accustomed to, 
and which from habit we call nature herself. We shall now 
discuss the relation of pictorial art to nature, and shall 
Aow the fallacy of calling the most scientifically perfect 
images obtain^ with photographic lenses true. They 
are not true, as we have shown, and shall again show, 
but what is true is really what we have all along 
advocated \ that is that the photographer must so use his 
technique as to render a true impression of the scone. 
The great heresy of ^ sharpness ^ has lived so long in 
photographic circles because firstly the art has been 
practised by scienftsts, and secondly by unphiloso- 
phical scientists, for all through the lens has been con- 
s^ered purely from the physical point of view, the far 
more important physiological and psychological stand-^ 
points being entirely ignored, so that but one-third of the 
truth has been hitherto stated. 

1 Whai a To begin with, it must bo remembered that a picture is a 

; ia representation on a plane surface of limited area of certain 
physical facts m the world arohnd us, for abstract ideas 
cennot he expressed by painting. In all the works in the 
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world the paiuter, if ho has tried to express the unseen 
or the supernatumi, has expressed the unnatural. If he 
paints a dragon, you find it is a distorted picture of some 
auiujal already existing ; if ho paints a deity, it is but a 
kind of man after all. No braincan conjure up and set down 
on paper a monster such as has n(*ver existed, or in which 
there are no parts honiolog«)iis witli soino parts of a living 
or fossil creature. AVe defy any man to draw a devil, for 
example, that is totally unlike anything iii exiNtence. All 
so-called imaginative works fall within the category of the 
real then, for they are in c(*rtaiu parts real because they 
are all based on n'alities, even tiiough tiny may be 
utterly false to the appearanee of n‘ality. Ily this wo mean 
that an ideal dragon may be ba«ed on existing animals; 
his form may 1)0 a mixture of a (^bra, S.mrian, and a 
serpent, as is often the ease ; so far it may bi‘ real, but 
then the way in wliieh it is painted may bo utO‘rly faKe, 
for the natural effect <>f light and atmosplicre on the 
dragon may and ])robably will lie ignored, for there is no 
such animal to study from. The modern pre-H iphaelites 
are good .examples of jiainters who painted in riii‘< way; 
they painted details, they imitat(‘d tlte local e<>li>nr and 
texture of olijeet.s, but for all that their pictiin^s are 
false /IB false can be, for tiny neglocteil iIioh^ subtleties 
of light and colour and aimo-pln»re which ])ervado all 
nature, and which are as important as furm. rhildreii 
and savages make this same error, they imitate the local 
colour, not the true colour as umdified by light, adjacent 
colour, and atiuo.spliore. Hut wlnt the ino{«t advanced 
thinkers of art in all ages have nought tor is the ren- 
dering of the true impression of nature. 

Proceed wo now to discuss the component parts of this 
impression. 

When we open our eyes in the morning the first thing we 
see is light, 'the result of those' all-pervav!ing vibrations of Atmo- 
ether. The efifecis of light 011 all the object s of iiat ure and on 
sight have been dealt with in tlio beginuingof this chapter, 
it only remains, thore^fore, to deduce our limits from these 
foots. In the first place, from what has been said iu that 
section it is evident we cannot compete with painting, for ^ 
^ I 2 
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We are nnable to pitch our pictures in so high a key as the 
painter does^ and how limited is his scale has been shown, 
but by the aid of pigments he can go higher (han we can* 
It has been shown, too, that it is impos^ble to have the 
values correct throughout a picture, for that would make 
the picture too black and untrue in many parts. This fact 
shows how wrong are those photographers who maintain 
that every photograph should have a patch of pure white 
l|uid a patch of pure black, and that all the lighting should 
oe nicely gradated between these two extremes. This 
idea arose, no doubt, from comparing photography with 
other incomplete methods of translation^ such as line- 
engraving. 

The real point is that the darks of the picture shall bo 
in true relation, and the high lights must take care of 
themselves. By this means a truer tone is obtained 
throughout. Now to have these tones in true relation it 
is of course implied that the local colours must bo truly 
rendered, jrellow must not come out black, or blue as white, 
therefore it is evident that colour-corrected plates are 
necessary. But such plates are useless when the quantity 
of silver in the him is little, for the subtleties of delicate 
tonality are lost, which are not compensated for by gain in 
local colour, and this is a point the makers of orthochro- 
matic plates must take into consideration. It will be seen 
now why photographs on uncorrected plates (even when the 
greatest care and knowledge in using them is exercised) 
are not, as a rule, successful, and why the ordinary silver 
printing-paper is undesirable, for it exaggerates the dark- 
ness of the shadows, a fatal error. False tonality destroys 
the senee of atmosphere, in fact, for the true rendering of 
^atmosphere, a photograph must be relatively true in tone ; 
in other words the relative tones, in shadow and half 
shadow, most be true. If a picture is of a bright, sunlit 
subject, brilliancy is of course a necessary quality, and by 
brdliancy is not meant that sparkle'' which so delights 
the craftsman. Of course the start of tone is naturally 
made from less deep shadows, when the picture is brightly 
lighted, for the black itself reflects light, and all the 
endows are filled with reflected light. It will be seen. 
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therefore, that it is of paramount importance that the 
shadows shall not bo too black, that in them shall be 
ligfht as thoro always is in nature — more of course in bright 
pictures, loss in low-toncMl pictures — that therefore the 
rule of " detail in the shadows is in a way a good rough- 
and-ready photographic rule. Yet photographers often 
stop down their lens and cut off the light, at the same 
time sliarperiing the shadows and darkening them, and 
throwing Ihe picture out of tone. It cannot be too. 
strongly insisted upon that stnmgth in a photograph is^ 
not to be judged by its so-called ‘^pluek^^ or '^sparkle,” 
but by its subtlety of tone, it-^ truthful relative values 
in shadow and middle shadow, and its true colouring. 
Photographers have been advised by rni^^taken craftsmen 
to spot out the ''dotty high lights" of an ill-eho'sen or 
badly-rendered subj(‘et to give it " breadth. Such a 
proceeding of course only increases the falsity (d* the 
picture, for tin* liigh lights, as we liavc shown, are never 
high enough in any picture, and if a man is unwise 
as to take a picture with " spotty lights, ho is only 
increasing his display of ignorance by lowering the high 
lights, which are already not liigh enough. This docs 
not of course apjily to the ca<e where a single spot of 
objectionable white fixes the eye and destroys harmony, 
but to the general liabit of low’ering the higli lights in a 
spotty'^ photograph. Spotty pictures in art as well as 
in nature are abominations to a trained eye, and it is for 
that very reason that sucli subjects arc more common 
among photographers who are untrained in art matters 
than in the works of oven third-rate painters. The effect 
of the brightest sunlight in nature, for reasons explained, 
is to Zmew contrast, the effect of a sharply- focussed, 
stopped-down photograph is to xncreast^ contrast in 
the subject and thus falsify the impression. As the 
tendency of atmosphere is to grey all the colours 
in nature more or less, and of a mist to render all things 
grey, it follows that atmosphere ” in all cases helps to 
give breadth by lessoning contrast, as it also helps to 
aetermine the distance of objects. As shown in the 
preyious ohapter, this aerial “ turbidity/' by which is 
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meant atmosphere^ takes oflf from the sharpness of out- 
line and detiiil of the image^ and the farther off the object 
is^ the thicker being the intervening layer of atmospherej 
the greater is the turbidity cffteris paribus, therefore 
from this fact alone objects in different planes are not and 
should not be represented equally sharp and well-defined. 
This is most important to seize — as the prevalent idea 
among photographers seems to be that all the objects in 
all the planes should be sharp at once, an idea which no 
artist could or ever did entertain, and which science at 
once proves to be untenable. The atmosphere in the 
main rules the general appearance of things, for if this 
turbidity be little, objects look close together, and under 
certain other conditions are poor in quality. 

Drawing In addition to tone and atmosphere, the diminished 
and drawing of objects as they recede from us (mathematical 
•Lighting, perspective) helps to give an idea of distance, but by 
choosing a suitable lens, which does our drawing correctly, 
we need not regard this matter of drawing. A minor aid 
to rendering depth is the illumination of the object, a 
lateral illumination giving the gieatest idea of relief, 
but the photographer should be guided by no so-called 
schemes of lighting,” because, for more important rea- 
soxfs, it maybe advisable tochooseasubjectlighted directly 
by the sun, or silhouetted against the sun. All depends 
on what is desired to be expressed. For example, an artist 
may wish to express the sentiment and poetry of a sun- 
set behind a row of trees. Is ho to consider the minor 
matter that there will be little relief, and it is not a good 
scheme of lighting ” ? No, certainly not, otherwise he 
must forgo the subject. Nature ignores all such laws. 
.The only law is that the lighting mnstgiveaielatively true 
translation of the subject expressed, and that a landscape 
must not be lighted by two or more suns. In portrait 
work, even, it must be remembered that the aerial lighting 
must stand out against the background, for in ail rooms 
there is a certain amount of turbidity between ns and 
distant objects. ^ 

The reason- we pilfer pictures which are not too Bright 
lies in the fact that tbeeye cannot look long at very bright 
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paintings without tiring. As a physical fact, too, the most 
delicate modelling and tonality is to be obtained in a 
medium light. From what has be(‘n previously said, it will 
now be understood that a picture should not bo quite 
sharply focussed in any part, for then it becomes false ; 
it should be made just an fiharp as the nje srrs it and no 
sharper, for it must be rem(*iijbei»ed tlio eye dees not sec 
things as sharply fis the photi^grapliic lens, for the eyo has 
the faults duo to dispersion, spherical abcu’iation, astig- 
matism, aerial turbidity, blind spot, and beyond twenty 
feet it does not adjust perbctly for the difU rent jdanes. 

All these slight imperfections iniiko the f*ye\s visions more 
imperfect than that of the o])tician’8 lens, even when 
objects in one plane only are sharply focus'^ed, therefore, 
except in very rare which will be touched upon 

elsewhere^, the chief point of inleresi slioiild be "liLrhtly — 
veiy slightly — out of tbcin, while all tilings, oni of the 
plane of the principal object, it is perfectly obvious, 
from W’hat has boon said, should also be slitrhtly out 
of focus, not to the extnit (*f pr< ducing d* stria f ion of 
' struciure or fuzziness, l)ut suflicienily to keep tin in 
back and in place. For, as w’o ha\e been t(»ld, 
look at anything means to place the eye in siudi a pc^sitiou 
that the image of the object falls on the Muall region 
of pcrfi'ctly clear vision, . . . and . . . whatever wo 
want to sec, we look at, and see it accurately ; wdiat we 
do not look at, we do not, as a rule, care for at the 
moment, and so do not notice lanv imperfectly we see it.” 

Such is the case, as has betui shown, for w hen wo fix 
our sight on the priiici] al object or of a picture, 
binocular vision represents eli‘arly by direct vision only 
the parts of the picture delineated On the points of sight. 

The rule in focussing, therefore, should be, foens f(U' the 
principal object of the picture, but all else must not he focussing, 
sharp; and even thatprineipal object must not beas perfectly 
sharp as the optical lens will make it. It will be said, but in 
nature the eye wandofs up and down the landscape, and 
BO gathers up the improssions,andall the landscape in turn 
appears sharp. But a picture is not all the landscape,” it 
should be seen at a certain distance — the focal length of 
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the lens used, as a rule, and the observer^ to look at it 
thoughtfully, it be a picture^ will settle on a principal 
object, and dwell upon it, and when he tires of this, he 
will want to gather up suggestions of the rest of the picture. 
If it be a commonplace photograph taken with a wide- 
angle lens, say, of a stretch of scenery of equal value, 
most photographic landscapes, of,course the eye will have 
nothing to settle thoughtfully upon, and will wander 
about, and finally go away dissatisfied. But such a 
photoglyph is no work of art, and not worthy of 
discussion. Hence it is obvious that panoramic effects 
‘'re not suitable for art, and the angle of view included in 
^ icture should never be large. It might bo argued 
^■\this, thiit Imprcssioni'^ts who paint the horsey’s head 
'o of a hansom cab are correct, since the eye can only 

see Clt vprv ftmnll «f>rfinn f>f tin' fiidd nf vipw at 

once, 
hansom 


dy a very small portion of the field of view at 
'e assert, no, for if we look in a casual way at a 
1 1 - Ab in the streets, wo only see direcilg the 

lead of th 1 iqx.s( 3 and the top of the cab, yet, indirecily, 
»a IS, 11 retinal circle around the fovea centralis 
far more suggestion and feeling of horse’s 
r*«?|^H^an the eccentricities of the Iraprossiouist school 
gue us, for in tliat part of the retinal field indirect 
vision aids us. The field of indirect vision must be sug- 
gested in a picture, but subordinated. But we shall go 
into this matter later on, here we only wish to establish 
our principles on a scientific basis. Afterwards, in 
treating of art questions, we shall simply give our advice, 
presuming the student has already studied the scientific 
data on which that advice is based. All good art has 
Sir T. its scientific basis. Sir Thomas Lawrence said, Painting 
Lawrence, ^ science, and should bo pursued as nn inquiry into tho 
laws of nature. Why, then, may not landsscape painting 
be considered as a branch of natural philosophy, of 
which pictures are but experiments ? ” 

^ttxzloesa. Some writers who have never taken the trouble to 
understand even these points, have held that we admitted 
fuzziness in photograjiny. Such persons are labonring 
under a great misconception ; we have nothing whatever 
15 do with any school.^’ Fuzziness, to nsj meana 
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destruction of structure. We do advocate broad suggestions 
of organic structure, which is a very different thing from 
destruction, although, there may at times bo occasions 
in which patches of fuzziness*^ will help the picture, yet 
these are rare indeed, and it would be very difficult for 
any one to show us many such patches in our published 
plates. Wo have, then nothing to do with fu/zine^s,'^ 
unless by the term is meant that broad ami ample 
generalization of detail, so iieces‘-ary to artistic w'ork. We 
would remind these writers that it is always fain r to read 
an authors writings than to read Mie stupid eon- 
sliuctious put upvm them by untrained per'^oiis. 




BOOK IT. 


TECHNIQUE AND PRACTICI 



Artists are supposed to pass thoir lives in earnest endeavour to 
express through the medium of paint or pencil, thoughts, feelings, or 
impressions which they cannot help expressing, and which cannot 
possibly be expressed by any other means. They make use of 
material means in order to arrive at this end. They tell thoir story 
— the story of a day, an impression of a character, a recollection of a 
moment, or whatever, more or less clearly or well, as they arc more 
or less capable of doing. They expose their work to the public, not 
for the sake of praise, but with a feeling and a hope that some hnman 
being may see in it the feeling that has passed throngh their own 
mind in their poor and necessarily crippled statement. The endea* 
Tonr is honest and easnest, if almost always with a result weakened by 
oveiSk^onscientiousness or endeavour to bo understood. . . .Your work 
is exhibited not with the intention of injuring any of the hnman race. 
It is a dumb, noiseless, silent story, told, as best it may be, by the 
author to those w'hom it may ooacem. And it does tell its story, not 
to et^erybady, but to som$ljody.'* 


William Hunt. 
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CHAPTER L 

TUE CAMERA AND TRirOD. 

Tub camera as used to-day is a modified form of the The 
Camera Obscura adapted to the special end of taking 
photographs. It is esseiltially nothing but a light-tight 
box, to one end of which a lens can be adjiu-tod, and to 
the other end of which the slide containing the sensitive 
plate can be applied and exposed, so that it receives no 
light, save that passing through the lens. There are 
many patterns and many minor diffiTcnces in the con- Choice of 
struction of these boxes, some few of real value, but the 
majority the work of ingenious and speculating manufac- 
turers, who hope by some novelty to attract a sale for 
their new patents. In all apparatus the student should 
choosq, the simplest and strongest, for in artistic work 
lightness per se is no object, nay, it may be harmful, 
as leading to over-production. In fact nothing should 
stand in the way of getting the best results, and though 
many of the cameras on the market aro light and fitted 
with numerous devices which aro said to simplify openi- 
tions and help the worker, yet such is not really the case, 
and those thouaand-and-ono aids to work are apt to 
become deranged, and finally to embarrass the worker at 
some critical moment. 

In choosing a camera, then, for landscape work, choose 
a square one, with a reversing frame, a double swing- 
back, and good leather bellows. Let the Uaugo of the lens 
be fitted to a square front which can be easily removed and 
replaced^ and let there be a rising front. It is advisable 
to have the camera brass-bound for the sake of its pre- 
servatioSj and if for use in tropical climates the bellows 
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should be made of Rnssian leather, as the oit of birch with 
which the leather is cured is moat distasteful to insects. 
In ordering a camera there are a few points which 
experience has led ns to consider essential to comfort. 
One is that the part of the base-board of the camera 
which rests on» tlie tripod head should be strengthened 
or made of much stouter nuiterial than is usually used. 
Another is that the thuiub-scrcw should hoof much larger 
diameter thau is usually the case, and this should oe 
borne in mind, even in the making of the smaller cameras, 
for on a windy day when the camera has a heavy lens on 
one end and a loaded double dark slide on the other, the 
vibration is often ruinous to the picture during exposure, 
while sudden gusts of wind may even crack the wood 
round the screw hole. It seems to us a thumb-screw 
at least half Aw inch in diameter should bo used, unless 
the cameia be matle to fit into the tripod head, a method 
often adopted of recent years, and of course the best way 
of all. On more than ono occasion W(» have nearly lost 
the camera altogether in tlie water \\hon trying to screw 
it to the tripod when working from a boat on a tide- 
way, but by ha\ ing a part of tfie base board made to fit 
into a wooden ti ipod head, this at times most diflScult 
operation is rendered easy and certain. 

The camera should always extend and close by* means 
of a tail-screw, tho'sG opening by means of a rack and 
pinion are much more liable to get out of order. Of* 
course this remark is not applicable to the smallest-sized 
cameras. Two small S'pirit-levols sunk into the tail-piece 
of the camera are invaluable. In ordering a camera the 
two vital points to bo considered are the size including 
the length of the hollows. The size of plate you iuteud 
working with determines the size of the camera. We have 
worked with all sized cameras, from quarter-plate up to one 
taking twenty- four by twenty-tv\o inch plates, and it is 
only after long experience and much consiaoration that we 
venture to offer an o^nion on the size to be chosen. 
For ordinary wor^, then, wo recommend the half-plate size 
as the minimum and the ten by eight inch siae as ttie 
maximum. Perhhps a whole-plate camera is on the 
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wbole as useful as awy. Tlio strongth required to do a 
daj^s work with a twelve by ten inch cauiora is beyond 
any but a strong man. It is a-^sumed, of course, that 
the pictures of the sizes cited are iur albums, port- 
folios, or book illustrationH. It must bo reinomberod, 
however, that the size of a jnctiire lias n«^tliing to 
do with its artistic value, an artistic qnarter-plato 

f ncturo is worth a hundred corimioiqil ice pictures forty 
)y thirty inches in size. F«)P prodiuniig pictures for 
hanging, however, wo cvnisidiT the cjiinera should bo 
between fift<*on by twelve im hes and twenty-four by 
tw» nty-two inches ; wq cannot iinagini* anything larger 
than twenty-four hy twenty-tuo inclu's for out-door 
work, and our memory goes back to a tnar>li road in 
Norfolk where we ami two jx'a-ant-' had all we could do 1<» 
carry a twenty-four by twenty-two inch camera when <- 0 ! 
up, from one marnli to another. 

The student u ill of course reincniber that his camera 
must be square in order to have a reversing frame htt(‘d, 
but that makes no dinereiiceto tin* dark slnle^'. lli\in<j: 
then fixed on the si/e of his canuMa, a question re- 
quiring tho greatest thmiglit, he inu-'t next tell the 
maker the Icmgth of lullow^ lie rc([iiircs, N\hich is Length, 
usually measur(‘d from fmiit to back ^^h(n the camera 
is racked out to its full length. As ue recommend the 
use bf long-focus leii'^es only, as >m 1I he msii in the 
chapter on lensos, and as no delinito law can be l.iid do\Mi 
for this length, it is advisable to onler a camera four or 
five inches longer than the final length ol the lens wliieli 
is advertised to cover the next larger-sirjd jilato to that 
which your dark slide liolds. 

And now fur a caution against a fallacy still current f;i,o of 
in photographic circles, which is that one size of plate is plate, 
more suitable for pictorial purpo''e.s than another. Lot 
no such nonsense influence you, tho Mze of the plato has 
nothing whatever tp do with aucces.s or beauty. Kvery 
composition will demand its own particular size and 
shape, and though you work with a ten by eight inch 
oauiera or any other size, you will find jou will utten take 
a nio^ by four inch or a ten by three inch plate or a dozen 
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other sizes and cnt off all the rest. All fanciful rules 
for fixing on the size of a plate for pictorial reasons can- 
not be too strongly condemned. Such things must be 
left to the individuality of each artist^ and every picture- 
gallery in Europe gives the lie to all rules for a cnoice of 
size. The artist^ must of course^ suit his canvas or plate 
to his subject^ not his subject to his canvas or plate. 

For studio, or indoor work, the camera may of course 
be heavier for obvious reasons, and a different form of 
support is necessary, the one usually adopted being very 
convenient for lowering or raising the lens so that the 
best point of sight is obtained according to the po8iti9n 
of the model. It seems to us, however, that these 
studio camei*as and stands are made a g^eat deal too 
heavy and cumbersome. For this kind of work a very 
necessary part of the apparatus is a hood of some dark 
material fixed on to the front of the camera and extending 
above and beyond the lens, in order to obviate the effect 
of the numerous reflections always present in a glass 
studio. Out of doors this is only necessary when the sun 
is shining into the lens ; otherwise it is never needed, for 
we have tried it,. and have proved that its use has in no 
way improved either the truth or the artistic quality of 
the negative, lu cases where the sun shines into the 
lens a hat, a piece of cardboard, a folded newspaper, or 
anything of the kind, will answer the purpose equally 

The tripod head should be preferably of tough wood 
covered with felt. A metal tripod head is apt to en- 
danger the woodwork of the camera, even when covered 
with leather. The legs should be simple and firm, the 
best we know of being made of two pieces of ash or oak 
hinged at the bottom, the points shod witf iron, and the 
legs being stiffened, when in position by a bar of iron 
which is secured by a hinge. Every one should have two 
pairs of legs at least ; one pair, so that when the camera 
IS set op the lens may be on a level with the eye of a man 
of average height^and one pair shorter, so that the lens 
18 cmly three feet from the ground. In addition to thofl^ 
we always have handy three tough poles eight feet lo^ 
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and about the diameter of a broomstick ; those are shod 
with iron heelSi and have notches cut at the unshod ends. 

These are most useful to lash to the long legs when using 
them in water-ways. It is as well to have six double- Doable, 
backs^ for by filling them all at one operation the student 
empties a box of plates, and so avoids a chance of mixing 
exposed and unexposed plates. The most convenient 
method of carrying the plates in all cases up to ami in- 
cluding the ten by eight size, is to have a bag made which Bags, 
will take the camera, three dunblc-b icks and the focussing 
cloth, and a separate bag for the olln‘r three double-backs 
which can be left or taken out at pleasure. 

^ A very ireful piece of app iratus h a ( 1 imp which can 
be screwed on anywlieie, but cspcciilly t<) a boat’ft gun- 
wale, the talTrail of a steamer, a lenco, and niunerous 
other places whence good jnidures can often be secured. 

Such a clamp can be purclniscd at must of the dealers’ 
shops. 

Having decided on these matters, wo will <iupj)oso the Settlngm) 
novice is now provided witli camera and tripod. Now for the 
a few details about starling. In setting \\\) the camera on 
its tripod, <»ne l(‘g should be placed either between the 
photographer’s lugs or exactly opposite to him, he will 
then find he can command the caineiM easily and alter its 
position with a touch. It, on tin* contrarv, tlu* legs are 
put up by chance, ho will soon find his camera playing 
all sorts of gymnastic tricks, one ini ment looking up as 
if threatening tlie .stars, tin' next ♦studjing with the 
deepest interest the ground at its foot. 

The manipulation of the rising front is a power need- Rising 
ing considerable study, for, by moving it, yon can regu- ^*^“*^^* 
late' tho amount of foreground you wish to includu in yunr 
picture. The limit of rise of the front is determined by *■ 
the manufacturer, and the limit beyond wdiicli the student 
must not go is determined by the covering powder of tho 
lens^ he is using, for of course ho w ill remember that 
every lens only covers n certain circle, tho diameter of tho 
okole depending on the coustructiuu of the lens. Tho 
unnal tbetj^d of describing the covering power of a Ions 
give thje measurements of the greatest parallelogram 
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that can be inscribed in this circle. It will be easily seen 
that if the lens we use only just cover the plate, if the front 
be raised, the lower corners will have no image exposed 
on them, and the higher the lens is carried, the more of 
the lower part of the picture will be cut off. As the 
image is upside down, the blank corners will appear in the 
sky of the negative. It is then obvious that if the cover- 
ing capacity of the lens is greater than needed for the 
plate used, the rising front may be used to a much greater 
extent than if you only use a lens advertised to cover the 
plate you are exposing. 

The efICect of the liorizontal and vortical swing-back 
is identical, as is obvious if the camora bo placed on its 
side, for the horizontal swing becomes vertical, and riVc 
versa. If the camera bo set up plumb, the effect of 
using the vertical swing-back to its extreme limits 
(which are detorniined by the mechanical construction 
of the cameni) is to lengthen objects in the direction of 
their obliquity and to sharpen them. What does this mean 
from an art point of view ? It means that as a rule it 
throws the whole picture out of drawing, tlie relative posi- 
tions of the planes ^re altered, the relative definition in the 
places is altered and therefore the relative values, and 
therefore as a rule the picture, is artistically injured. 
This rule-of-thumb use of tho swing-backs aro*!o, no 
doubt, from the practice of those craMsmen, untrained in 
art, whose aim was the production of ''sharp’' pictures. 
The only legitimate extensive use of tho swing-back is 
when the camera is tilted bc^fore an nndiitectural subject, 
when it is quite correct to have the ground-glass plumb, 
although for our part wo deem the til ling "of the camera 
to be undesirable. Tho swing-backs can, however, be 
used, with the greatest caution, in artistic work, and 
their value can scarcely bo ovt^rrated, but it requires 
great knowledge to use them appropriately. Tho subtle 
changes in the drawing and composition of a picture 
which can bo obtained by an intelligent use of the two 
swing-backs, make« them, to those who know how to itse 
them, most valuable tools. But if the beginner will 
take our advice, he will keep hia ground-glMa plumbi 
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and his horizontal swing-back square, and never venture 
to alter either until he has thoroughly mastered his 
technique^ and has some insight into the principles of art. 
The use of these swing-backs seems so easy, as of 
course it is, when '‘sharpness^’ is all the desideratum 
and embodiment of the operator's knowledge of art, but 
in reality none but artists know their real value. By 
their means, the imprrsslon of the whole scone can often 
be more truly rendered, and things ean be subdued and 
kept back in the most wonderful manner ; and since we 
wish to get a true impir^^sion of the scmie we are inte- 
rested in, not a realistic wealth of detail, it can be easily 
understood how invaluMblo are tlie swing-backs when 
used cautiously. JIu} biidge^s galloping horses are in 
some of their movements true, but many of these 
are never seen by the eye, so quick are they. On 
the other hand, the student, if he goes to the British 
Museum, can see in the IWthenon Frieze that the 
sculptors iu some cases carved the legs of the farthest off 
of three horses in higher relief than those of the nearer 
horses, but if he goes off a few paces and view\^ the carving 
in its enUreijif he will see the true iinpre‘-sion is gained ; 
the nearest legs look the farthest off, and so the work is 
true in impression, though not true in absolute fact. 
And though the use of tl\u swing-back makes the draw- 
ing a little false, yet if the lens we shall describe here- 
after be used, the filsity is very slight as to be 
hardly noticeable, whde it is far more correct than any 
human hand guhhd alone h\j a human eye can render 
it. With art as with science, uothinir is absolutely cor- 
rect, the personal cqnatiou aud errors of experiment 
must be allowed for, but the resuHs are true enough for 
working purposes. ♦ 

By perforating a thin metal plate with a minute hole, 
largo enough only to admit a pin point, aud fitting it to 
the front of tho camera iu place of the lens, an image 
will be thrown on tho focussing screen, as the piece of 
ground glass at tho opposite end of tho cameni is called. 
If the image be received on to a sensitized plate, it will 
be impressed on the plate, and can be developed in the 
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ordinary way. Were it not for the great length of tiine 
reqaired for exposure, it would be a great question 
whether any lens at all need be used in photography, 
but since the exposures required to produce pictures 
without lenses vary roughly from one to thirty minubes, 
this method cannot be seriously considered here, for, as 
we shall show, the quicker the exposure the better; 
nevertheless, the drawing of pictures taken in such way 
would obviously be correct. In cases where the length 
of exposure is immaterial, this method would be a 
worthy field for experiment. 

The student must be careful to see that the inside of 
the camera is a dead black, and that it keeps so. At 
times the camera may leak or get out of register, that 
is, the plate does not exactly take the place of the 
ground glass, in which case he should at once send it to 
the maker. Should the student wish at any time to 
test the register of his camera, he has only to pin up a 
printed card and focus it as sharply as possible, using a 
magnifying glass, if one is at hand. Then load the 
dark-slide with a plate of ground-glass, and after slid- 
ing it into position, open the slide (if a double-back) 
when the image will be seen on the ground-glass plate, 
an% its sharpness can be noted. If perfectly sharp, the 
camera is in register. 

A good form of small camera to be carried in the hand 
is a great desideratum for artistic studies. Exquisite 
studies of figures, birds, and all sorts of animal life 
could be made with such a contrivance, studies admir- 
ably suitable for tail-pieces or illustrations to go in with 
the text. That there are dozens of patterns of hand 
cameras commonly called " detective cameras, we are 
well aware, and we have tried some of the best, but we 
liave found none satisfactory for artistic, purposes, and 
can therefore recommend none. We may here remark 
that the name " detective camera is, in our opinion, 
undesirable, photographers ought not to have it even sug- 
gested to them that .they are doing mean, spying woi^ 
with their cameras, whereas the term ^^hand camera 
meets every reqai(ement. Of coarse the smaller cameras 
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advertised to be worn on the person are nothing bat toys. 
The camera we should like to see introduced would be 
a very light collapsable camera^ wliich could be easily 
carried in the pocket when not in use. It should be 
able to take pictures not larger than four and a half by 
three and a half inches, and should be fitted with tho 
Eastman spools, so that any number of exposures could 
be made. The lens should be Dallmeyer^s long focus 
rectilinear landscape lens, fitted with a good shutter. 
There should bo a light view meter attached to the top. 
There is no necessity for a ground-glass screen, for on 
the tail-board could be registered various distances, at 
which the film is in focus ; and since for artistic purposes 
most of the studies would bo of objects near at hand, this 
arrangement would be effectual. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

LENSES. 

Optiop. Wb do not intend to incorporate in this chapter 
elementary optics, as the subject is well known to most 
educated men, but in case any reader should not know 
anything of light and optics, wo recommend him to get 
Ganot'a Ganots Physics, and thoroughly master at least the 
Physics, paragraphs of Book VIL, on Light,^' that we enume- 
rate below.* This may seem a little formidable, but our 
reader will find that with a very simple knowledge 6f 
mathematics he can easily understand all the sections 
marked, and it is our opinion that light and chemistry 
should be studied directly from systematic text-books 
tbat treat of these subjects. In the Appendix wo shall 
refer to some additional books which we consider advis- 
able for the student to read, but for the present we 
strongly recommend him to thoroughly master the parts 
of Ganot that we have cited, and to avoid all other 
desultory reading until ho has done so. 

Far too much time has been given, and far t6o much im- 
portance has been hitherto attached, to the subject of optics 
as connected with photography. Much time and expense 
would have been saved had the pioneers of photography 

* Namely, paragraphs 499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 506, 508— the 
Laws of the Intensity of Light, 509— PliotometerSiRumfordsand 
Bunsen’s, 51u, 611 — tirst proof only, 512, 513, 514, 518, 519, 524, 
525, 628, 633, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 512, 643, 641, 651, 552, 651. 
655, 556, 658, 564, 565, ,566, 567, 568, 569, 670, 571, 572, 573, 674, 
575, 576. 579, 580, 581, 682, 583, 584, 602, 604, 612, 615, 616, 617, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 625, 626, ^7, 628, 629, 631, 632, 634, 635, 636, 
637, 699, 640. 641, 646, 646, 650, 652, 655, 656, 659, 661, and 664. 
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obtained by dividing the equivalent focus by the work- 
ing aperture. - then means the aperture is one-eighth 

of the focal length of the Ions referred to. The rapidity 
of lenses are compared in this way by squaring the 
denominators of the fractions thus obtained ; when the 
results will give the ratios of rapidity. By depth of 
focus” is roughly meant tlio sharp rendering of the 
different planes of a landscape, or any object with more 
than one plane in one plane. Needless to say, this quality, 
greatly sought for in lenses by photographers, is a thing 
to bo carefully avoided in artistic work, as we shall 
show later on. 

By a flare spot is meant a spot on the focussing 
screen, which receives more light than the surrounding 
field ; it is said to be caused by the stops being wrongly 
placed. The same effect is produced when the sun 
shines into tho lens, the light being then reflected from 
the brass tubing of the lens, and it is for that reason 
that the lens must be carefully shaded during exposure, 
when the sun is directly iu front of the camera. 

The angle of view iiioliided by a lens is an important 
consideration, and we shall refer to this later on; here'^^''^* 
we shall only sIioav how this angle may be determined 
when the student wishes to do so. The angle, of course, 
depends on two factors, the length of the base line of 
the picture, and the focal length of the lens. This is 
practically determined by ruling a horizontal line the 
actual length of the base line of the picture, and drawing 
from the centre of this line a perpendicular equal m 
length to the focal length of the lens. Completing the 
triangle, we have in the angle contained by tho two sides 
of the triangle the required angle, which can bo measured 
by an angle measurer. Experience shows that if the 
base of the picture is greater than or equal to tho focal 
length of the lens, the angle included will vary between 
53® and 90®; but if the base is less than the focal length, 
these angles will vary between 44*® and 19®, or less. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the long-focus lenses give 
mo|:e suitable angles of view for pictorial purposes. 
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Delicate optical instraments, like lenses^ musti it is 
needless to say, be carefully protected. 

A good lens should be free from scratches, striations, 
dull patches, due to imperfect polishing, and veins ; but air 
bubbles do not aflfect its value, for it must be remem- 
bered that the shape of the liolo through which the light 
passes does not affect the imago, save only by cutting off 
some of the light. Tims, it a wafer be stuck to the 
centre of tho lens, the imago will bo found unimpaired. 
Dust and dirt, however, though they do not seriously 
impair the definition of the image, yet cut off much light, 
as will occur to any one when he thinks of tho difference 
between tho light of a room/ when the windows are 
dirty, and when they are perfectly clean. Lenses 
should not be left in blight sunlight, for this causes 
a change that slows them, tho dark also injures 
them in certain cases, for, as all microscopists know well, 
darkness causes a change in Canada balsam, with which 
lenses are cemented together. 

Mr. Dallmeyer insists that lenses should be kept dry 
and free from sudden changes of temperature, otherwise 
they may tarnish or sweat, as it is called. Any one who 
hefe been troubled with this sweating will never forget 
it. Our expeiience is that the best way to keep lenses is 
in small leather, velvet-lined cases. We generally keep 
with them a piece ^of soft chamois leather, or an old silk 
handkerchief. No compound of any kilid should be used 
to clean lenses, if anything appears to be going wrong 
with them, they should at once be sent to the maker. 
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DARK ROOM AND APPARATUS. 

There is, no need to despair if there is no dark room, no 
place to build one, no means to pay for one. Some of ^ 
our most successful plates were developed in a scullery, 
and others in the bcdrooiii of a house-boat. In fact, the 
sooner tho student learns to develop anywhere, the better, 
for no one, studying to do artistic work, should leave his 
plates till his return home (if he is away on a journey\ 
they should without fail he deveJojffd the same day on which Develop- 
they are exposed, . 

Only for portraiture is a dark room very necessary, 
and you cannot do better than build one as suggested by 
Captain Abney, in his ^'Treatise on Photography,” 
modifying it to suit your taste and means. One thing, 
however, you should be careful about, and that is the 
veDtilatiou, and money should not be spared on thivt de- 
partment. Tho dark room can be scientifically ventilated Ventila- 
by any good sanitary engineer. We have already, else- 
where, gone into the subject of ventilation of dark rooms, 
warning photographers of the pernicious effects of 
defective ventilation.’ Tho best sinks are made of Apparatus, 
earthenware, as supplied by Doulton. Tlio lamp should 
be large, and give a good light. Ruby glass is, to some, Ruby 
injurious to the eyesight, and has been known to produce 
nausea and vomiting, in which cases^cathedral green and 
jnellow glass should bo used. The photographer will 

* Ventilation of the Dark Boom ** and ** Ammonia Poisoning " 

in the **Year Book of Photography and Photograpliic News 
Almanac ” for 1886-87,* and on “ Pharyngitis and Photography ” 
in ttie Year Book of British Journal of IMiotography ” for 1887. 
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DislieB. require at least eight dishes, and at the very start ho 
should make it a rule never to use a dish save for one 
purpose. We consider the best dishes for all purposes 
are made of ebonite. They should be bought in a nest, 
the smallest size taking the largest plate used by the 
operator, and the other seven increasing in size, so 
that one fits into the other. This makes tliem more con- 
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venient for carriage. The dislies should be marked by 
painting on their bottoms. One will be wanted for 
developing, one for the alum bath, one for the changing 
bath, one for the hyposulphite bath, one for the acid bath 
in developing platinotype prints, one for the water bath 
in the same process, one for an intensifying bath, leaving 
one over for odd job*^. 

When it is remembered that hyposulphite of soda is so 
searching that it has been known to penetrate through 
the ordinary so-called " porcelain dishes and crystallize 
on the outside, one may judge how important it is to keep 
a separate dish for each operation. 

A light wooden board with a handle is most convenient 
for putting over the developing dish, in the earlier stages 
of developing, especially when using ortho-chromatic 
plates, but the student must b(' careful to keep it on a 
shelf by itself. 'Another requisite is a broad brush of 
fifle sable, say three inches broad, this had better be 
kept perfectly dry and clean in a box of its own. 

The chemical solutions should be kept iu bottles with 
glass stoppers, each bottle should have an enamelled 


Plate readily seen iu the dark room, and 

wester, cannot be destroyed by the acids. A zinc washing 
Drainage which holds two dozen plates must be procured, 

rack. A simple wooden drainage rack is also necessary. We 
Travellinjg have tried several travelling lamps, and have so far found 
lamp. no satisfactory one. There are several in the market. 


and the photographer mu^^t choose his own. Tw6 
Heasores. measuring-glasses at least must be procured, and it is a 
good plan to use Hicks^ opaque glass measures, as they 
can be so easily read in the dark room. It is as well to 


have one minim glass to hold sixty minims, and a large 
measure to take the full quantity of developer required 
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for one plate. A pair of ordinary scales witli weights 
(apothecaries'), costing a few shillingR, will complete the 
list of apparatus required. A few simple printing frames 
will be wanted, one of which should be a size larger than 
the plate used. A square slab of glass, the size of the 
plate, and another a few inches larger each way, will be 
found the best for trimming prints upon. A razor 
or very sharp knife will be found the best tool for this 
purpose. 

Our student should get all these things of good quality, 
and set liis face against the syrens who whisper in his 
ear that ho ought to got this, and ought to have that ; he 
does not want anything more than wo have told him, a 
greater number of tilings will only embarrass him. We 
are perfectly well aware tliiit the most elaborate fittings 
have been put up by “amateurs and ^^professionals," 
and we are equally aware that these have as yet not led 
to the production of a single picture. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STUDIO. 


Btadio. Fob portraiture a studio is a necessity. We shall vi 
briefly discuss the question of studios, for we hold tl 
provided a studio be large enough and light enou 
there is not much else to consider. We have been m 
several studios, and worked for a considerable time in 
them, one of which wo, having hired, had all to our- 
selves, so that our remarks are based on the experience 
of studios photographic, as well as on those of painters 
and sculptors. 

and The best light is undoubtedly a top light and a side 
sidelight, light, the side light reaching to within a few feet of the 
ground. It is a common fallacy among some portrait 
photographers 1;hat the side light should reach to the 
^ound, so that the boots may bo lighted. Of course 
such an idea arises from a misconception of the thing 
required; the boots are to be subdued as much as 
possible, it is the ^odePs portrait we want, not that of 
his boots. The studio in tins country should, if possible, 
face north, the roof sloping at an inclination of half a 
right angle. There should be no tall buildings standing 
near it, as exterior shadows and reflections interfere 
with the purity of lighting. 

jading a We do not intend to give specifications for the build- 
ing of a studio, for this has been already admirably done, 
advise any one proposing to build to consult 
Dr. E. Ij. Wilson^s Photographies,^* page 163 et seq. In 
our opinion this despription leaves nothing to be del^ired ; 
^ this proviso oply bfing made, that the studied be made 
long enough tp lisq a long<tfoca8 leps, that' shall giyo 
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us correct drawing. We have not tried Dallmeyer^s new 
lenses in a studio^ but if quick enough they should 
be used in preference to all others. Even if these lenses 
be not quick enough for studio work, no doubt one will 
soon be made that will be :quick euougL The glazing GlMing. 
should not extend from one end of the studio to the 
other; an unglazed space should be left at each end. 

By curtains the length of glazing can always be 
shortened. A grey distemper is 'perhaps the most^®Jl»» 
suitable colour for the walls. 

Regarding business arrangements and conveniences, 
we have nothing to do with them. 


FDRNITUEE. 


The old, and even modern, portrait painters are answer- TP'nrnitnr©. 
able for many of the faults to this day committed by 
photographers, because they take portrait painters as 
models, Lqwrence was especially guilty in the use of 
conventional backgrounds and accessories. Of * photo- 
graphic furniture, as generally understood, there should 
be none. The studio should be furnished simply, and 
with taste, as an ordinary sitting-room. There should 
be no shams of any kind, and the furniture should be 
chosen with a legard to unobtrusiveness and grace, 
rather than to massive beauty. All heavy curtains, 
draperies, hot-house plants, and such incongruous lumber, 
should be avoided. It should bo remembered that what 


is wanted is a portrait — the face, or figure, or both — and 
all accessories should be subdued. It is very little use 
to lay down rules for these things, all must depend on 
the individual taste of the photographer. 

But, above all, avoid shams aud cheap ornamental 
objects, sucli as cheap bronzes, china pots, and Bir- 
mingharn hric-a-bac. The chairs should be upholstered 
wjth some good plain coloured cloth, with no pattern, 
and th6 floor carpetted with matting, or a simply coloured 
carpet witWt pattern. Let simplicity and harmony 
predoknineiM; The room in fact should be a harmony 
in apxm^oool eolouri and the furniture should not he felt 
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when in the room. Our advice is, bny your furniture 
anywhere, save at a photographic furniture dealer’s. 

Head-rests must bo entirely tabooed. We have taken 
many portraits, some with very long exposures, and no 
head-rest was necessary. In nine cases out of ten it 
simply ruins the portrait from an artistic point of view. 

Reflectors, on light stands, should be ready for use ; 
but it is obviously erroneous to use large and unwieldy 
reflectors. The reflector is leilly only necessary for the 
head and shoulders ; for our object is to subdue all other 
parts as much as possible. 

All artificial backgrounds should be banished, together 
with such stupid lumber as banisters, pedestals, and 
stiles : they are all inartistic in the extreme. It is a 
false idea to represent peoj^ e in positions they are never 
found in — such as a girl in evening dress against a sea- 
scape, and all the other hideous conventionalities of 
the craftsman^s imagination. The background — which 
is a matter of vital importance — should be arranged to 
suit the sitter, that i'^, a harmony of colour should bo 
aimed at. Light fabrics without patterns, or pieces of 
tapestry, will serve every purpose, and give most- 
artistic results.* The poitraiti^b should keep a selection 
bf pieces of fabric of light tints, and a light skeleton 
screen can be kept ready, to which to tack them as re- 
q^uired, suiting the colour to tho dress of the sitter. 
Gradated backgrounds are a mistake, the tonality is much 
better shown by having a background of ono tint, and 
BO arranging the light that the modelling and tonality 
shall be subtle and true. 

Breadth and simplicity are tho foundation of all good 
work. The background should never bo placed close 
behind the sitter, as is customary ; but its distance from 
the sitter should be studied with the lighting. As a 
rule, it is better to place the background three or four 
feet from the back of the sitter. What is required, is that 
the head shall melt softly intq the background, and yet 
retain its modelling. 

The camera should work with a shutter — ^the Gadett 
pneu^aatic shutter lor portraiture being as good as any we 
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know — ^and the pneumatic apparatus should, have a lon^ 
india-rubber tube attached, for reasons to be explained 
later on. 

Means may be arranged for taking pictures by artificiaT 
light, if necessary, though personally wo do not oare for traits!^ 
them. The tonality, though true to tho hght, has a 
false, artificial appearanco by day. There are mnny 
methods of making artificially lighted pictures ; the best, 
in our opinion, arc those token by the electric light. Others 
ate done by gas, and by magnesium flashes ; a method 
quite recently revived as son^ething new, whereas it is very 
old. • The best of tln^se wo liave seen were done by the 
American blitz-piilver ; but the results appe.ared to us 
somewhat artificial. Wo think artists will always avoid 
these artificial lights. 

You must remember that in a studio you are taking a 
person in a roow, and that is tho impression you must 
try to get in your picture. If is a false vha and an in- 
ariisfic one to einl avonr to vepresrjii outdoor effects in 
stndio. Studio lighting and outdoor lighting are radi- 
cally different, and in a studio you have only to try and 
give an Indoor effect. This has been the principle of afl 
great artists. None but an amateur could fail to notice 
the falsity of lighting as .seem in outdoor subjects 
taken in the studio. On the other hand, in a studio Studio 
you may get any effect of lighting you can for indoor 
subjects, for all such effects are to bo seen in a room by 
a careful observer. Adam Salomon took many of his Adam 
portraits in front of a red-glass window. This is quite 
legitimate, as is also the arrangement of fabrics for the 
background, and the dictating what coloured dross the 
sitter shall wear. Let our student work in harmonies 
of colour as much as possible, and let him never take 
outdoor effects in a studio. Make the room as much 
like a comfortable sitting-room as possible, and hide all 
the tools of the craft. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FOCUSSING. 


rocnealrf. Hafinq HOW seen the principles by which we must be 
governed, and the apparatus required, we will briefly 
apply them. 

focussing we understood, bringing the ground- 
glass into the plane which coincides with the sharpest 
projection of the image ; the position of this plane varying 
of course according to the focal length of the Ions and 
the distance of the object from the lens. Presuming, then, 
that the camera is in register, and set squarely before the 
object to be photographed, as can be determined by the 
spirit-levels, let the student proceed to focus his picture 
^as sharply as ho can without any stop. He must be care- 
Tul that the swing-backs arg parallel to the, front planes 
of the camera. 


Ifentftl 
attitude in 
foouBsing. 


Now the great habit to cultivate is to think in values 
and masses, that is, you must, in your mind, by constant 
practice, analyze nature into masses and values, and if 
you constantly practise this at the beginning, you will 
find that it becomes a habit, and automatically, as you 
look at a scene or a person, you will see on the ground- 
glass of your mind the object tran'^lated into black and 
white masses, and you will notice their relative values. 
This habit is absolutely necessary for artistic work, for it 
is by this analysis that you will learn to know what is 
suitable for pictorial art, and what is not ; for if the masses 
and values in a picture are not correctly expressed, nothing 
will ever put the picture right. Our own experience has 
been that wherl tpis analysis has left an impjrtiwn of a 
few strong mastes, the picture has always been atrouger 
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when finished than otherwise. Now our student, having 
sharply focussed liis picture with open aperture, must 
take his head from beneath the focussing cloth, and look 
steadily at his picture; fixing his eye on the principal ob- 
ject in 1 the*, picture, he should go through this mental 
analysis, and at the saipe time note carefully how much 
detail he can see, both in the field of direct and indirect 
•vision; and his sole object should be to render truly 
the impression thus obtained. He should then look 
on the focussing screen, and putting in his largest stop, 
and using his swing-backs, and altering the focussing as 
may be necessary, see how truly ho cap get this irnpres- down.**. * 
sion, always remembering that the larger the stop ho 
uses the better. For this reason he should always begin 
with an open aperture, and work down to the smaller- 
sized stop as needed. By working in this way, he will soon 
Bee what marvellous power and command he has over his 
translation, all by tlie judicious u.se of his focussing 
screen, swing-backs, and stops combined. In focussing 
he must remember one thing, — never to focus so that it 
can be detected in the picture where the sharper focussing 
ends, and the less sharp focussing begins — as can be 
brought about by stops. The sharpness should bo 
gradated gently. He must also remember that the 
ground-glass picture is false and deceptive in its bright- Ground- 
ness, duo to obvious physical facts. This is a point of 
great importance, which must be allowed for. The 
ground-glass picture, though greatly admired by the 
Tramontane masters, and approved by Canaletto and 
Ribera, as Count Algarotti assures us in one of his rap- 
tures on the camera obscura, is not so natural and beauti- 
ful as it may appear from the toy point of view,— it is not 
what the artist wants, any more than he wants the pictures 
of an ordinary camera obscura, for if these pictures were 
satisfying in an artistic sense, every one could, by 
erecting a camera obscura, have the satisfaction of his 
desire, and there would soon be au end to the pictorial 
arts, photography included ; for no one who loved this 
pipttire ^0 dearly would want a camera to take photographs 
MritSyi, but only one to look through. The deceptive ap- 
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pearance of the ground-glass picture must, then, be Well 
considered and allowed for. As wo said before, therefore, 
the principal object in the picture must be fairly sharp, 
jv^i as sharp as the eye sees it, a7id no sharper •fhxxt every- 
thing else, and all other planes of the picture, must be 
subdued. But, at the same time, it must be distinctly 
Rule for called fuzziness must not be 

focwing. carried to the length of destroying the structure of any 
object, otherwise it becomes noticeable, and by attracting 
the eye detracts from the harmony, and is then just as 
harmful as excessive sharpness would be. Experience 
has shown, that it is always necessary to throw the 
principal object slightly (often only just perceptibly) out 
of focus, to obtain a natural appearance, except when 
there is much moisture in the air, as on a heavy mist-laden 
grey day, when we have found that the principal object 
(out of doors) may be focussed quite sharply, and yet 
appear natural, for the mist scattering the " light 
softens the contours of all objects. Nothing in nature 
has a hard outline, but everything is seen against some- 
thing else, and its outlines fade gently into that some- 
thing else, often so subtilely that you cannot quite dis- 
tinguish where one ends and the other begins. In this 
mingled decision and indecision, this lost and found, lies 
all the charm and mystery of nature. This is what the 
artist seeks, and what the photographer, as a rule, 
strenuously avoids. 

As this loss of outline increases with the greyness 
produced by atmosphere, it follows that it is greater on 
grey days and in the distance; and less on bright, 
sunshiny days. For this reason, therefore, the student 
must be very careful on bright days about his focussing, 
for on such days there is often no mist to assist him, but 
still he must keep the planes separate, or he has no 
Fiawple. picture. Let us imagine an example : A decaying wooden 
landing-stage stands beneath some weeping willows at 
the edge of a lake. From the landing-stage a path leads 
through a garden to a thatched cottage one hundred 
yards distant ; behind the cottage is an avenue of tall 
poplars. On the landing-stage stands a beautiful sun- 
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bronzed village girl in a plain print dress : she is leaning 
against the willow and is looking dreamily at the water. 
We row by on the lake, and are struck by the picture, but 
above all by the dazzling native beauty of the peasant 
girl ; our eyes are fixed on the ruddy face and we can look 
at nothing else. If we are cool enough to analyze the 
picture, what is it wo see directly and sharply ? The 
girl's beautiful head, and nothing else. We are conscious 
of the willow-tree, conscious of the light dross and the 
decaying timbers of the landing-stage, conscious of the 
cottage, away in the middle distance, and conscious of the 
poplars shining blue and misty over the cottage roof; 
conscious, too, are wo of the watir lapping round the 
landing-stage ; — we feel all these, but we see clearly and 
definitely only the charming face. Thus it is alwa^’^s in 
nature, and thus it should be in a picture. Let us, how- 
ever, still keep to our scene, and imagine now that the 
whole shifts, as docs scenery on a stage ; gradually the 
girl's dress and the bark and leaves ot the willow grow 
sharp, the cottage moves up and is (juite sliarp, so that the 
girl's form looks cut out upon it, the poplars in the dis- 
tance are sharp, and the water closes np and tlie ripple 
on its surface and the lilies arc all sharp. And where 
is the pictuio ? (June I The girl is there, but she is a 
mere patch in all the sharp detail. Our eyes keep roving 
from the bark to the willow leaves and on from the cottage 
thatch to the ripple on (he water, //o /v’ nv no all the 
picture has been jammed into <>ne plane, and all the in- 
terest equally divided. Now this is exactly what happens 
when a deep focussing h ns and small stiqis are used, and 
the operator (for no artist would do" tins) tries to make 
everything sharp from corner to corner. Let the student 
choose a subject such as wo liavo suggested, and put 
what we have imagined into practice, and he will see the 
result. Yet this sharp ideal is the childish view 
taken of nature by tlio uneducated in aj-t 'matters, and 
they call their productions true, whereas, they are just 
about as false as can be made. For this reason, too, it must 
be remembered that the foreground is not always to be 
rendered sharply. If our principal object is in the middle 
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distance^ let ns say^ for example, some cottages on the 
border of a lake ; oar foreground, consisting we will sup- 
pose of aquatic plants, must be kept down, and pur- 
posely made unimportant ; which is done chiefly by 
the focussing and stopping. 

Among ♦he few satisfactory portraits we have seen are, 

‘ as we have already said, those by the late Mrs. Cameron. 

Tn all of these, that fatal sharpness has been avoided ; her 
‘Xlssing was carefully attended to. The well-known 
ew on. painter. Sir W. J. Newton, one of the first vice- 

residents of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
stinctly advised that all portraits should be thrown a 
g ♦le out of focus.^’ The fcdsity of' focussing* a head 
)ly is shown by the fact that by doing so freckles 
^^pimples, which are not noticed by the eye, stand out 
™st obtrusively, indeed a case is on record, where an 
^option of small-pox was detected in its earliest stage by 
e lens, while nothing at all could be detected by the 
<»ye. This false focussing has brought in its train another 
' huge falsity — retouching — of which we shall speak more 
fully hereafter. 

Sharp focussing, too, by making objects tell too 
'itrongly, throws them out of tone, and so ruins the 

S icture. When sharpness is obtained by stopping 
own, the stop cuts off light, injures normal brilliancy, 
exaggerates shadows, and so throws the picture out 
Scientific of tone. Of course, if the object in view is to produce a 
diagtamB. Ji^gram for scientific purposes, such, for instance, as 
photographs of flowers fora work on botany, or offish for 
a work on ichthyology, or of butterflies for a work on ento- 
mology, the most brilliant illumination possible should be 
aimed at, and the focussing should be microscopically sharp, 
for such works are required to show the structv/re as well as 
the form. But, above all, the drawing should be correct, 
and this is obtainable only by the correct use of lenses, 
which, as we have pointed out, has not always been 
the case. If, on^ the other hand, the operator wishes 
to produce pittwes of flowers, butterflies, fruit, fish, 
the same ^ntes hold good as for any other picture. 
jftvffw. As an example of the treatment jof flowers, the student 
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will do well to study Mr. Fantin’s paintings of flowers. 
We have neyor yet seen flowers, fruit, or still life artis- 
tically rendered by photography, though we have seen 
Boine diagrams to all appearances perfect, but in which 
the drawing must have been a little false. We have seen 
it stated by craftsmen who have produced diagrams of 
microscopic and other objects, that they were untouched 
(and rightly so), and that, therefore, these diagrams were 
artistic and true to nature. Of course, from what has 
been^ already said, it is obvious they were not true to 
nature (though, perhaps, none the less useful for that), 
and thb statement that they were “artistic” arises of course 
from a total misconception as to what that word means. 

Here, then, we must quit this subject, and we hope that 
we have impressed upon the student the fundamental 
necessity for exercising much thought and judgment and 
care in focussing, stopping down, and using the swing- 
backs, for these three all work together, and arc quite as 
important as the questions of exposure and development. 

Of course there is no absolute state of “sharpest 
focus,” but when we use the word “ sharp ” we mean 
the sharpest focus obtainable by any photographic lens 
when used in the ordinary way. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EXPOSURE. 

A PLATE can be exposed in three ways, that is, by 
removing the cap and replacing it, when the exposure is 
made ; by folding the camera cloth and placing it over 
the lens (the cap having been removed), before the 
shutter of the dark-side is drawn, and then quickly 
withdrawing and replacing the cloth and sliding back 
the shutter ; and thirdly by using a mechanical aid, called 
a shutter. 

The first method needs no comment save that the 
cap should be withdrawn in an upward direction. The 
second methods has been of invaluable service to us, 
jftid is much practised by Scotch photographers. By 
this means very rapid exposures can be made, and yet 
detail obtained in dark foreground masses. . The third 
method is so well known that hundreds of mechanical 
contrivances, called ‘^instantaneous shutters,'^ have been 
invented. We have always done all the work we could 
by quick exposures, and here we may at once say that 
for artistic purposes quick exposures^' are absolutely 
necessary where possible. We do not say instantaneous 
exposures,^^ because it is high time that this unipoaning 
word should be relegated to the limbo of photographic 
archaics. Is it not obviously illogical to call exposures 
of of a second, and of one second, both instantaneous ? 
— yet such at present is the custom. ‘‘ Instantaneous 
means nothing at ail, for a quicker exposure can be 
obtained by the» second method we have described than 
with some shutters. It is in fact difficult to classify 
exposures, for ol^viously the classification must be based, 
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ccBteris paribus, oq the time the plate is exposed, and 
this, especially in quick exposures, is not to be measured 
save by special apparatus, which of course is of no 
rough working use. We offer as a suggestion the 
following rough working classification for describing 
exposures. Wo would define as 

QUICK EXPOSURES, 

Uncapping and capping Ions as qnicklij as possible. Quick 
Snatching velvet-cloth away and replacing it a? quickly 
as possible. All shutter exposures which cannot be timed 
by the ordinary second-hand of a watch ; a note being 
added in the case of shutten* exposures, giving make of 
shutter, and stating whether it was set to quickest, 
medium, or slow pace. 

TIME EXPOSURES. 

Airother exposures might bo called time exposures, it Time 
being understood by this term, that the exposures were 
long enough to be countel by the second-hand of an 
ordinary watch. A note could always be added giving 
the number of seconds the plate was exposed. 

We are perfectly aware this ractluHl would give only 
approximately rough stateiiK nts of the times of exposure, 
but that is all that is wanted for ordinary work, for after 
all, except in delicate scientific experiincnts, the times 
given to exposure must always vary greatly, for expo- 
sure, as we shall show, can never be reduced to a science. 

On the other hand, in cases of delicate scienlific work, 
it may be required to mc'asuro exactly the length of the 
exposure, and this is easily done with the proper appa- 
ratus, as applied by Mr. Muybridge and others. Our 
nomenclature is intended for the use of ordinary operators, 

1^0 that they may describe move accurately than they now 
do the exposure given to a particular plate ; and it is at 
any rate more accurate than any nomenclature now in 
use, fori as we have shown, by the camera cloth method a 
quicker exposure can be made than with many shutters 
working slowly. The fundamental distinction, it seems to 
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us, fpweveryday work is, whether the time^of exposure is 
measurable by the seconds-hand of an ordinary watch or 
not^ end? that is the point on which our nomenclature is 
based. Hence, when we uso the term quick exposures 
in this work, we mean it as already defined.. The shutters 
themselves should, we think, be.called/^ quick, exposure 
shutters,^^ or simply ^‘exposure shutters/^ instead of 
instantaneous shutters. AVe will say but few words on 
^‘shutters,'' as these mechanical aids toexposureare called. 

Theoretically, the best shutter is that which allows the 
lens to work at full aperture for the longest time, and which 
causes no vibration or alteration of the position of the 
apparatus during exposure. The mechanism should be 
simple and strong, and the whole small in bulk. Mr. T. 
R. Dallmeyer's new central shutter, in our opinion, best 
fulfils these requirements. Another important matter 
is the correct position of -tho shutter, and this, theoreti- 
cally again, is behind the lens, providing the aperture be 
large enough to prevent any of the ravs of light adifiitted 
by the lens being cut off. But in practice, a shutter work- 
ing in the diaphragm slot of the lens answers best, and 
the very worst way of all is to work the shutter on the 
hood of the len^. 

All portraits should bo taken by shutter, and by 
quick exposure, if po'^siblo; in fact, we feel sure a 
prsi principle of all artistic ivork in photography is quick 
exposure. There is nothing to be said for time exposures, 
although we are fully aware how much has been written 
on their advantages, and the beneiicial effects on the 
resulting negatives. We, however, have never seen 
these wonderful gains, and fpr quality we have seen very 
rapidly exposed plates result in negatives which will 
hold their own in quality against any, whilst in every other 
respect, there is everything to lose in slow or time ex- 
posures. There are cases, of course, when time exposures 
are admissible, and even necessary, as in certain grey- 
day landscapes, but when dealing with figures or, 
portraits jn good light, let the exposure be as quick as 
possible, ere the^freshness and naturalness of the model 
ifelost. 
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Of course, from whafc has already been said, the student Variation 
can understand that the exposure will vary with the atten- 
dant circumstances. "When ho considers that there 
several factors to be considered in determining the length 
of exposure, such as the lens u^sed, the atop, the hour of 
day, the season of the year, the constantly varying 
conditions of light, the subject and the plate used, — he 
will see how hopeh^ss it is to lay down any rule for the 
time of exposure, but it will bo-as well to consider the 
effects of these factors, and thus briefly to indicate to 
the student what ho must especially study. 

Wo have already shown how the rapidity of different lens 
lenses may bo compared. This factor, then, can 
determined, but after all it is of little practical value. 

It is no doubt necessary when a new lens is used, and 
every photographer may, when using a lens for the first 
time,' have to work out its ratio intensity, but as most 
workers know their Icnso'^, this factor is hardly worth 
consMeriiig, for by practice the operator easily determines 
their intensities. 

These are by far the most important factors with 
which we have to deal in exposure, and as they are as condT- 
variable and uncertain as nature heiNilf, so must expo- t>on8 
surea vary aud be uncertaiu until meteorology shall 
be perfected. Even the perfect actiiiom(*ter which wo 
are promised will not setllo the matter, for there are so 
many subtle conditions to consider b(*sides the mere 
chemical power of light. For instance, for artistic 
reasons of light and slia le, it may bo absolutely necessary 
to work against the ro.idiugs ot the theoretical perfect 
actinometer. That a ])erfect actinoiiieter may be of use 
in gciontilic photography we do not dovibt, but that is a 
matter which concerns only scientific specialists. 

A few example 8 showing the protean .isp ‘ctsof nature, 
and the difticulties of dealing with it, will illustraco our 
meaning. Bouquet has calculated tint the sun at an BoTiquet. 
feltitude of 50° above the horizon is IJO) times brighter 
than at sunrise. If we, then, apply the ordinary chemical 
law> that the chemical action is proportionate to the 
illumination, noon would be the time to givo the least 
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exposure ; but such is not our experience, for the period 
of greatest intensity is often nn hour or so before or after 
noon^ because the angle of reflection is more favourable 
to us. Again, another factor to be considered is the 
presence of clouds ; white clouds needing less exposure, 
as they, reflect light to a powerful extent. Again, in 
sunrise and sunset light we have to consider refraction, 
the warm colours predominating. Another point to 
consider is our altitude, for wo have less atmosphere 
in high altitudes ; therefore, as any Alpine traveller 
knows, the sun nets more pow'erfully on the peaks than 
..in the valleys. Dr. Vogel tells us that the light of the 
blue sky is chemically active and powerfully so. It 
will be seen, then, from previous remarks, why winter 
light is so feeble. Bunsen has worked out the chemical 
power of light, and expressed it in degrees thus: — 

12 (noon). Ipm 2pzn Spni. 4pm. 6pm. 0pm. 7pm 8 p.m. 
Jan. 1 38*" 38^ 3S° 37° 3:>° 30° 24° 14° 6° 

Deo. 21 20° 18° 15° 0° 0° 0° • 

Thus at noon on January 21st the light is nearly twice 
as powerful as on December 21.^t, and whe n we couple 
with this fact the moisture generally found in the atmo- 
sphere at mid-winter, we see how deceivine are appeur- 
ftnees. Again, it is acknowledged by many that the light 
in autumn is one and a half times as great as it is in 
spring; but we cannot act on this knowledge alone for 
outdoor work, for the conditions of vegetation are quite 
diflTerint, for, as Tyndall has shown, in delicate spring 
foliage the blue of the solar light is for the most part 
absorbed, and a light mainly yellowish-green, but 
containing a considerable quantity of red, escapes from 
the leaf to the eye : . . . as the year advances the crimson 
gradually liardens to a coppery red.” 

Another complication is the east wind. It certainly 
sweeps away the moisture frem the air and dries every- 
thing up, giving all things a black hue, and bringing 
them up closer to view, at the same time dwarfing^ 
distant objects ; and while an east wind does all this by 
taking away moastare from the atmosphere, the actinic 
valueof light is at the same time lowered. On the other 
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hand, after rain, the light acts quickly, probably owing to 
the numerous reflections from moist leaves, and from the 
fact that they do not absorb so much light under these 
conditions. That the warm colours require a longer 
exposure than others is too well known to need dwelling 
on. The presence of water in the foreground, on the 
other hand, necessitates a shorter exposure: even the 
amount of sky included in the picture will affect the 
length of exposure. The existing temperature, too, 
strongly affects the negative. 

It is perhaps necessary hero to state that there is^'ornlofor 
1^ set koy or scheme of lighting to work by. Some 
untrained persons have preached that no photograph 
should bo taken when there is no sun, or that sunlight is 
the best time for taking a photograph : such statements 
areas absurd as childish, one might as well ordain that all 
music should bo played in one key. As beautiful 
pictures are to bo obtained on the grey dull days of 
November as in sunny J nn(\ We remember once reading 
a statement that all paintings were of sunshine subjects. 

Wc quite forget by whom this extraordinary statement 
was made, but at any rate the author must have been 
very ignorant of liis subject; he could never have heard 
of half the great pictures of the world; but surely the 
name of Kembraiidt might have oceuiTcd to him. A 
photograph uuiSt bo true in sentiment, and true to the 
impression of the time of day, just as a picture must be. 

There are some subjects which in sunshine Iot)k beautiful, 
and which on grey days are worthless, and vice versn. 
Therefore, hero again there is no rule, each subject must 
be judged by itself. 

The rapidity of plates can be measured by an instrii- Sensito- 
ment called a sensitometer. That one in general use is 
made by Warnorke. But this sensitometer, like many 
so-called scientific things in photography, seems to us 
very unscientific, for the light ciiunot bo uniform ; for, as 
is well known, the light given from phosphorescent 
paint varies in intensity with the teuipeniture. Since 
writing this, we have been informed that this has been 
proved to be the case by Dr. Vogel, who, in addition, 
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brings against this sensitometer serious errors of ex* 

S jriment, dujs to yellow glass being employed. "Dr. 

icol, toOj has stated that the screens sent out yary in 
density. It is then, as Dr. Nicol asserts, a pretty toy 
and nothing more. 

We ^ve seen haw the rapidity of a lens is determined ; 
beyond, then, the comparing the relative rapidities of 
lenses, all tables of exposures are fallacious and unscien- 
tific. Gan absurdity go any further than some of the data 
of some of these so-called scientific tables : Panoramic 


View,^^ “ Living objects out of doors, &o. ? Briefly, what 
is the difference of exposure required on a living assMA 
on a dead donkey, both out of doors ? But seriously, let 
the student be not led away by such chimeras, for there 
can be no tables of exposures until the science of 
mkeorology is as fixed a science as mathematics ; and any 
attempt to work by exposure tables will end in dismal 
failure. If our word is not sufficient to convince any 
reader, let him note what two eminent scientists think of 
these tables. Dr. *Vogel says, in one of his works, 
There is no rule which determines the length of time 
^a photograph has to be exposed to the light*/' and 
Captain Abney has told us be considers such tables 
absurd and unscientific. It is with his sanction that we 


quote him on the subject. Exposure must be judgri|]y 
circumstances v no artificial aids will help. Fortun^^ 
for us, plates allow of considerable latitude of exposure. 

But as in all good Chings, simplicity goes hand in 
hand with perfection. We have advocated quick expo- 
sures as absolutely essential to artistic work, 
follows, therefore, that in making quick exposures thecD 
is less liability of going wrong; so the two work band in 
hand. He who exposes slowly misses the very essence 
of nature, and it is this very power of exposing so 
quickly that gives us a great advantage .over all 
arts. The painter has to resort to all sorts of devii^^ 
secure an effec|,. which perhaps only lasts for baU'ati 
hour in. the dliy« Hot so with photographers, if we see 
and desire iq perpetuate an effect, it is ours in tbi| 
twinkling of an eye, and thus in a really, first-rate photo- 
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gpraplij there will always be a freshness and naturalism 
never attainable in any other art. And here we would 
'^tate definitely that the impression of those quick expo- 
sures should be as seen by the eye, for nothing 
is more inartistic than some positions of a galloping 
horse, such as are never seen by the eye but yet exist in 
reality, and have been recorded by Mr. Muybridge. Here, 
then, comes in the artist, be knows what to record and 
what to pass over, while the craftsman, full of himself 
tLTxd his dexterity, tries to take a train going at sixty 
i an hour, and lo ! it is standing still, or he expends his 
gy in taking a yacht bowling along abeam because 
result is more difficult to obtain than to take it 
going away from him, and ho calls it natural and there- 
fore artistic. Of course such performatices are born of 
ignorance and vanity. Hundreds of such things have 
been done in the past, hundreds will bo done in the 
future, and they will sell, but only to be finally destroyed. 
No photographer has yet done a scries of marine pictures; 
here and there one s(ia-picturo has b[*en. done, but has 
oftener been the result of chance than of art As for the 
ordinary photogi'aphs of yachts, they are mere statements 
of facts that merit no serious consideration. 

Here, then, wo must leave the question of exposure. It 
imilllbrbaps, tho most important and the most difficult of 
wl^photographic acts. In the btiidio tho matter is 
simpler than out of doors, because the light is not so 
much affected by reflections and various nieteoi*ological 
conditions; in landscape work, on the other hand, 
eUpIP^ro becomes a most difficult problem, but yet long 
tamerience can bring an intelligent man to give compara- 
tiv^y correct exposures, so that tho resulting picture may 
be dev^ped to obtain the exact impression that he re- 
:|uires, %ough oven after years of experience, ho will often 
himself perhaps baffled and humiliated by failure, 
t is in exposures that inspiration acts as it does in all 
intellectual matters, and he who can seize on tlie right 
exposure at once by intuition is the artist born, and 
1^ unless, after some practice, tho student can do this, there 
is little hope that his work will ever rise above mediocrity. 
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Bbfobb entering on the subject of development, iMB 
necessary to tell the student that if he does not alraiy 
understand the principles of chemistry, he should lose no 
time in doing so, and as aids to such understanding he 
cannot do better than get Roscoe*s Lessons in Elemen- 
tary Chemistry/^* an(L Abney’s ^^Photography with 
Emulsions,” and master the chapters mentioned in the 
footnote, ignoring the rest for the time. Also let him 
buy Bloxham's ^'Laboratory Teaching.” For a few 
shillings he can purchase apparatus enough to do qualita- 
tive analysis. This he will be able to do by following 
Mr. Bloxham’s directions, omitting, perhaps, testing with 
:the blow^pipe*. If he has the time and means, he will do 
well to do some quantitative analysis, working, saytt^ 
water, since it is of such immense importance 
photographer. He will find a knowledge of chemistry 
as interesting as useful, and the power of observation 
and accuracy acquired by the study will bo invaluable 
in subsequent stages of his work. We refer the student 
to works on chemistry by specialists, because wrIImM 
it is a mistake to swell the bulk of our book by an ex|k>- 
sition of chemical principles. We caution the student 

> Robco6*s Chemistry 

Lessons 1 , 2, 3, i 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 , 10 , 11, 12. 13 , 14. 15. liK|| 
18, and potassium, sodiuu, and ammonium in lessoQslK 
22, 23; chromium and uranium in lesson 25; meroury, 
silver, and platinum in lessons 26, 27, and 28* ' 

** Photography with Emnlsions 
Caps. 1# St d» 6, 7,8, 9, 22, 24^ and 81. 
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however, who intends to take up photography as an art, 
to have nothing to do with plate-making. That mann- PUie- 
^^faotare can only be done satisfactorily by experts con- ®akiiig, 
stantly employed at it, and it is as reasonable to expect 
a painter to prepare his own colours and make his own 
canvas, as to insist upon a photographer making his own 
plates. Some people have tried to propagate the false 
idea that a picture taken on a plate of the exhibitor's own 
making has a special kind of merit, but of coarse this is 
only true when the object is an “ Emulsion process com- 
petition/' In judging of the merits of a picture, no facts 

r ild be taken into consideration, save the art expressed 
the picture. Still the student should know the 
methods by which his plates are prepared, and that his Pistes 
chemistry will teach him, and when he has found plates 
which suit him, let him keep to them. We have worked 
with fourteen different kinds of plates, and have found 
most of them good, though each requires different treat- 
ment. One piece of advice is, however, necessary, always 
buy your plates direct from the makers, unless you can 
rely upon your dealer. Some plates are, of -course, much 
quicker than others, and this point the beginner must care- 
fully bear iu mind, making his exposures accordingly. He 
must not forget, ht)wever, that there are brands of plates 
wluch are starved " of silver ; these he should avoid, 

'Wd it would bo well if a vigilance committee were Vigilance 
appointed in every society to test batches of plates occa- 
Bionally,and report on them in the photographic journals, 
thus showing up tho fraudulent manufucturers. Assuming, 
then, that the student has carefully studied tho chemistry 
of' development and has fixed on a satisfactory brand of 
plates, we will proceed to give him a few practical hints, 
but before we do so we must get rid of an obstacle in his 
path, and that is tho wet-plate process. 

If the student wore to ask nine out of ten middle- Wet-pUto 
<4f^ed photographers whether they prefer a wet plate or 
a dry plate negative, nine out of ten would, without 
,doubt answer, Oh,* a wet-plate negative.’' If the student 
is enrioua and asks, why ? ho will got a vague answer, 
in which the words bloom " and beauty " play oon- 
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Bpicaons parts, the adjectives remindinj^ him of an 
adyertisemeDt for patent balms for the skin. Tlie fact 
is, not knowing the first principles of art, photographers 
have raised for themselves false gods, and they are still 
worshipping them. Let us at once and most emphati- 
cally state that wet plate negatives do not give so true 
an impression of nature as a gelatino-bromide plate, nor 
are the results so artistic. Wo have seen much of the 
best of Mrs. Cameron^s work, and she obtained from 
collodion and silver some of the best results over obtained 
from wet plates, for she had artistic insight, yet even in 
her work the tonality is not so true, and the quality " 
and freshness is not so fine as can be obtained from 
gelatiuo-bromide negatives. The work by this process 
is hard, and incapable of expressing texture correctly, 
while the general impression is artificial. This is fortu- 
nate for us, for the slowness of the wet-plate process would 
seriously handicap it, even if the artistic result were 
better than that of dry plates. The inadequacy of 
collodion plates is emphasizt^d when wo look at the work 
of the cr^tsmeu who used them, and whose ideal was 
sharpness and bloom.^^ Such work will be found most 
unnatural and inartistic. Surely many of the false ideas 
current amongst photographei s arose from the evolution of 
the art. Daguerreotypes, the first photographs, were shiny, 
and most of the subsequent processes followed in their 
wake, until one clear-sighted photographer, Blanquart- 
Bvrard, tried te combat the evil tendencies. Considering, 
then, the poor artistic quality of collodion plates and their 
slowness in exposure, there is abs olutely nothing to be 
Baid in their favour. It is derided, tuen, that our student 
will work with gelatino-brom . plates. 

We venture to state briefly certain hints founded on 
the chemistry and practice of development, which the 
student must have at his fingers’ ends, for let him remem- 
ber thAtthe vital question of tone depends on development. 
That exceedingly nice question of getting the tones in 
approximately true relation, which gives all artists so much 
work, gives him who uses photography as his medium no 
less thoughti ini it is on account 01 the plasticity of ths 
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process of development that we can at ODcetake our stand 
and repudiate the ignorant assertion that photography 
is a mechanical process. Of course there are fifty other 
reasons why it is not merely a mechanical process^ to 
mention one more of which will be enough, i.e. the variety 
of exposures ranging between the of a second (as 
with Muybridge’s work), and a couple of hours as in taking 
an interior. Developing is really what modelling is to the 
sculptor, and as art guides the modeller’s band, so it most 
the photographer’s who wishes to obtain and the 

art value of the work of both men will be proportionate to 
the art knowledge and insight of the workers. Now you 
can understand how absolutely necessary to good photo- 
graphy is a knowledge of art. Where photographers 
are devoid of all art knowledge, their aim is to get 
pluck,” "nice gradation,” "vim,” "snap,” "sparkle,” 

" brilliancy,” to use only a few of their illiterate and in- 
artistic terms, and, according to them all these strangely 
named qualities must be present equally in a sunny pic- 
ture and in a grey-day picture, if ever they dare to 
expose a plate on a grey day. It is all such talk that 
has brought photography down to be called a merely me- 
chanical process, which of course it becomes in the hands 
of those who can and do give " pluck ” and " sparkle ” 
to every negative, regardless of effect. It never occurs to 
these that each picture is a problem in itself, and needs 
different management from beginning to end. They aim for 
their "sparkle ” from the moment of exposure to the end 
of development, and obtain all the other qualities de- 
scribed so eloqueutlj j their cheap adjectives, by their 
unvarying development. 

Now let the student, keeping all this in mind, cai jf ully 
commit to memory these hints, for they are of vital 
importance. 

Placing the plate in water before using the developer Hinia. 
is equivalent to weakening the developer. 

By first immersing the plate in the pyrognllic acid solu- 
tion with no reatrainer or alkali, the subsequent deve- 
lopment is slowed, and greater contrast obtained. When 
pyrogallic acid is added in excess, too great density and 
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fog; roBolt. By adding pyrogallio acid, g^reater density 
aim contrast are obtained. 

^fthe high lights are getting toe dense, before the 
detail in the shadows is well oat, take the plate out of 
the developer and let (he details develop np with the 
amount of solution contained in the film, and then re- 
place it in the developer for density, if necessary. 

Develop plates cqated with quick emulsions to a 
"greater density than others. 

Where there is much black and white in the picture, 
as in photographing sculpture against black velvet, 
■weaken the pyrogallic acid. The alkali brings up the 
detail, and in properly exposed pictures increases den- 
sity. In excess it causes fog. The rate at which the 
picture is to be developed can be governed by the 
restrainer, which also checks detail and increases den- 
sity. For long exposures the restrainer should be 
freely used, whilst for quick-exposure work its use should 
be very limited. 

Too much hyposulphite in the developer tends to 
solarization. Although its value in the alkaline deve- 
loper has been denied, we are of opinion that in certain 
^ses it is inv^uable ; it accelerates development in dark 
shadows, rendering the reflected light in the shadows 
as nothing else can. Captain Abney recommends its use 
in the ferrous oxalate developer only, but we are well 
assured of its value in conjunction with the alkaline 
developer in all cases of very rapid exposure. 

The action of the developer is of coarse increased by 
the alkali, and slowed by the oxidizing agent, but the 
tonality is afiected unless it be well governed by the 
restrainer. 

If a picture flashes out quickly, add the restrainer 
and plenty of water. If it comes np very slowly, mix 
a new developer containing half as much restrainer as 
the normal and twice as much alkali. 

He quicker the action of tha developer the less 
marked the rejative tones ; this is most important to 
remember; the pyrogallio acid should never be ex- 
tremely strong,mever perhaps so strong as recommended 
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required. In shorty make it yonr rnie to usejjifeah deve- 
loperSf and develop slowly. If you think you are likely 
to have under-exposed, add ten to twenty drops of a one 
per cent, solution of hyposulphite of soda, using no 
restrainer. Some unscientific persons imagine that de- 
velopment can be reduced to a science, and that absolute 
■quantities of each solution must be used. One might as 
well expect a physician always to prescribe the same 
doses. Each picture requires a developer of its own ; 
that should never be forgotten. We have tried hydro- 
kinone instead of pyrogallic acid ; a given quantity of 
hydrokinone does the work of double that quantity of 
pyrogallic acid, but it has no advantages, so far as y^e 
can see, except for tho development of under-exposed 
For very rapid work wo recommend the car- 


The formula we use is Dr. Eder^s : — 

A. ly Pure dry mono-carbonate of potash 
Water . 

Pyrogallic acid 
Sulj^hite of soda 
Citno acid 
Water . 



Eder’a 

poiath 

90 parts 

200 „ 

developer. 

12 „ 


25 „ 


1) .. 


100 „ 



Before using, mix forty to sixty drops of A with 
three ounces of water, and the same quantity of B. We 
generally use more water than that recommended in the 
formula. 

Now it will be remembered that in bright snnny effects 
brilliancy, and therefore density, is needed; the gamut of 
light and shade is not so extended as in some subjects, 
for the shadows are bright with rellected light, but the 
whole must be brilliant and in a high key. In onr 
opinion Dr. Eder^s potash developer gives this better 
than any other. For snow scenes, on tho other hand, 
where there are often very black heavy shadows, we re- 
commend, as we have done before, tho developer given 
by the maker of the plates, used weak. 

No photographer need hope to obtain perfect results Local 
and exactly what he wishes, without resorting to local 
jbreatment; and here once more tho knowledge of the 
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artist steps in and places him at an advantage over the 
craftsman^ but no , one without sound art-knowledge 
should attempt this local development. On the other 
handj with a thorough knowledge of the tonality of his 
subject^ the artist can, by local treatment, so modify 
his work that he will be able to obtain wonderfully true 
results. Let us imagine such a subject as a dark tree in 
the foreground of a landscape with a bright delicate 
distance. No manner of development will bring these 
trae unless local treatment is resorted to. Unfortunately, 
directions cannot be given for this work, for each subject 
will of course require special treatment ; the rationale 
of the practice, however, is founded on the general che- 
mical principles of photography. For use in local deve- 
lopment, then, it is always wise to keep a series of small 
paint-brushes at hand. -All three developers may thus be 
used locally with great effect. During local develop- 
ment^ the plate should constantly be re-plunged into the 
developer, so that the local development may not show. 
We strongly recommend the student always to develop by 
artificial light, for by this method he will have a more 
regular standard to judge of the quality of his negative 
than if he trusts to the varying strength by day- 
light. 

The best way of judging of the tonality of a negative 
is to hold it u^ from time to time before the light of the 
developing-room ; correct judgment on this matter can, 
however, only be obtained by long experience. The student 
will be told in the printed directions — supplied with many 
plates — that if the image does not come up in 10 or 15 
seconds, the plate has been under-exposed. This is not 
our experience, and, as a rule, the image takes longer to 
show than the time named. We prefer to judge by the way 
the image comes up. If the highest lights come up very 
sharply defined and turgid, then the plate is under- 
exposed, but if they come up delicately, and detail begins 
to appear gradually over the various parts of the plafe, 
all is well. But all this will only become familiar by ex- 
perience. By constant habit the student will mentally 
run over the facts of the problem before him, as dms a 
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physician; and proportionately to his skill will he apply 
the right remedy at the right time. 

After development the plate should be well washed, After- 
and then placed in an alum bath. Alum acts as 
scavenger, and clears up all the remains of the de-’ 
veloper. Next the plate should again he well washed, 
and put in the hyposulphite bath. This bath should be 
constantly renewed, for as soon as it becomes well dis- 
coloured it is useless. It should not bo made stronger 
than 1 to 10, 1 to 5 being the best proportion. Taking 
the plate from tho fixing bath, you should wash it very 
thoroughly, and rc-pluugo it into a fresh alum bath, 
leaving it for a few minutes, then again wash it, and put it 
into a plate-washer, the water of which should be fre- 
quently changed. It can then be placed in a drying 
rack, and left to dry gradually in a dry room, where no 
dust is raised. 

It is, in our opinion, always well to expose two plates Duplicate 
on each subject, for the operator can thus, in a second plates, 
plate, correct any error lie may detect in tho first. This 
is our own invariable rule, and the practice, apart from the 
better results obtained) has taught us better than any other 
method could have dune, how wonderfully tho plate can 
be brought under tho operator's will. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say the first plate should bo examined after 
development, by daylight, before proceeding to develop 
the second. Once having seen a beautiful thing in 
nature, tho enthusiastic student will determine to get it 
perfectly, if it takes fifty plates and as many days to do 
it in. 

We strongly adviso those desirous of doing artistic Study of 
work to begin by studying tono, expose (always giving 
two exposures to each subject) on selected subjects, 
especially fit for the study of tono; for example, a figure 
in a white dress against a white background, another in 
a black dress against a black background, and then a 
.white dress against a block background, and a black 
dress against a white background; some white flowers 
against a sheet of white paper; yacht-sails against the 
; faces against the sky ; black velvet in bright sun- 
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fthine, and a grey day ; yelloi^ flowers (with ortho- 
ohromatie plates) on a white background. In short, the 
, student should think of all the possible harmonies and 
discords that can be found indoors and out of doors^ and 
he should, before taking a plate^ make a mental translation 
of the subject into black and white, and put on paper 
roughly, with a piece of charcoal, what he^expects to get, 
by drawing rough masses in tone of the subject He should 
at first think nothing whatever of composition, or the 
more poetical qualities of a picture ; but simply study 
tone, and by this he will learn thoroughly exposures and 
development. Let him eschew all requests to take por- 
traits, dogs, horses, parks, and what-nots ; but let him 
always study tone. When he has mastered tone, and with 
it exposure and development, he knows the most difficult 
part of his technique, let him then proceed to picture- 
making. In this early stage let him take anything and 
everything that is a study Ot tone, and let him take it any- 
how, no posing, no arrangement, and when ho knows his 
weiier thoroughly lot him destroy all these early plates 
ruthlessly. We strongly advise him to give away no 
prints of early work, or he will most surely rue the day 
when he did. In our opinion a year is not too much in 
which to work in this way, both in doors and out of doors, 
ih studios and out, with shutter and without, before there 
is any attempt to take a portrait or picture of any kind. 
Acoidents In working with gelatine plates various unavoidable 
and faults, accidents and faults will crop up, some of which can, 
however, be remedied. Such cases wo will now go into, 
trader- Gives chalky whites and sooty blacks, erqo no tonality, 
expo^. erpo worthless. No remedy, destroy at once. 

Over. Gives thin negatives. What a thiu negative is, is a 
wpoinre. matter of opinion, and must be settled by a com- 
parison of the print with the impression of nature 
which it is wished to obtain. For many efiects thin 
negatives are invaluable, and the student must not 
take the ordinary photographer's opinion as to his 
negatives; but only that of an artist, for, as has been 
ahown, low-toned prints are unrecognized by the ordi- 
nary craftsman, his ^aim and object is never to produce 
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snob things, thes9 he designates by all sorts of names, 
irhereas they may be, by thoir tonality, infinitely tmer 
tm his sparkling falsehoods. In shorty it all de- 
pends on what the student wishes to express. Some of 
the best work done has been produced from negatives 
made purposely thin, which have at the same time been 
true in tone, and full of breadth. The density of a noga^ IntensiS- 
tive can be increased by intensifying the negative; butcatioa- 
it must not be forgotten that intensification does not, in 
our opinion, correct the tonality, this is a matter of great 
importance which has been overlooked. From this it 
will be seen that a negative that requires intensifica- 
tion is worthless for artistic purposes, and had better be 
destroyed at once. But as intensification may be re- 
quired for some particular object, we must caution the 
student against tho ordinary porchloride of mercury and ^ 

ammonia intensifier. In many cases it acts well enough, 
in* many others it acts unevenly and in patches, and in 
all cases it is not permanent. Tho best intensifier we * 

know of is Dr. Eder’s, whoso formula we give^ 

I? Uranium nitrate 15 grs. 

Potatisium ferricyauido . . . 15 irrs. 

Water 43 

Wash tho plate thoroughly after fixing, so that no 
hyposulphite remains, and immerse in the intensifier. It 
works up tho scale from the lower toiie<^, which is an 
advantage over auy other. To remove all tho hyposul- 
phite of soda it is well to treat the plate before using 
the intensifier, as Captain Abney directs. A drachm of 
a 20-vol. solution of peroxide of hydrogen should be mixed 
with 5 oz. of water, and tho plate soaked in it for half an 
hour, and then washed. 

The student will find that for certain effects he may Fog. 
intentionally produce a slight fog over his plate, 
as has often been done with very good results ; but 
^ if his plates are. unintentionally fogged, they ore 
ruined. Fog is due to light haviug had access to 
the plate, either during manufacture, during exposure, 
or during development. By developing an unexposed 
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plate it can be proved wbetber it waiS togged daring 
the manufacture^ as in that case the plate turua black. 
It the fog is caused by a leaky camera the edges of the 
platOi which are generally clear glass^ are not fogged^ 
for they have boen hidden behind the rebate of the dark 
glide. Light coming tlirough the dark slide shows itself 
in lines or patches^ and is not general. If all these sources 
have been eliminated^ the dark room must be suspected. 
9ns is tested by putting a plate in the slide, drawing the 
shutter out half way, and exposing the plate for a few 
minutes to the developing light. If the exposed half fogs, 
then the dark room is to blame. 


Bed fog. We have only met with this phenomenon once, and that 

fir^n fog. was in developing a uranium plate. This is green by 
^ reflected light, and red by transmitted light. It is 
generally deposited at the corners of the plate and round 


Yellow 
adl brown 
foge. 


the edge. 

Are rarely met with, and are yellow and brown by 
reflected light, whereas stains are coloured only by trans- 
mitted light. The student can easily distinguish between 


fogs and stains in this way. We have been very successful 
experimentally with Captain Abney^s method of clearing 
off green fog. He recommends the following solution 


to be used alter fixing ; — 


'Bf Ferric chloride 50 grs. 

Potassium bromide . .30 grs. 

Water . iv 3 


The plate should be well washed after this treatment, 
and developed up with the ferrous oxalate developer. 

But such plates are not always saved artistically by 
^ the method, for the tonality may be thrown out, aud 

the texture of substances is nearly always damaged. 
VrOliiig. Is due to the expansion of the gelatine, and will 
rarely occur if the plate be put in the alum bath before 
fixing, /The gelatine can be made to contract by soaking 
in met]^ylated spirits of wine. 

BlMoci* Are of rare occyrrence, and will dry out if the plate 
carpfully handled and washed in dum, as directed. 
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They may be treated locally Trith methylated spirit, 
wiiicli causes the gelatiue to contract. 

The best reducer we know of is Dr. Bder's. He recom- Deose 
mends the use of — A., ono part chloride of iron to eight “egatiw. 
parts of water. B.^ two parts neutral oxalate of potash to 
eight parts’ of water. A well-known authority on photo* 
graphic matters, Dr. H. W. Vogel, says, Both solutions 
keep a long time without deteriorating. Immediately 
before using, equal parts of A. and B. are mixed, forming 
a bright green solution, which keeps well for several 
days in the dark, but decorappaes in the light. Of this 
mixture a little is added to a fresh and strong solution 
of ' hypo.^ In difficult cases 1 part * hypo ^ and J to i of 
iron solution are employed. The plate to be reduced is 
placed in this solution. The image weakens quickly and 
uniformly. The plate is taken out and washed just before 
the desired reduction is reached, because the action 
continues during the washing, gradually diminishing 
under the stream from the tap. This reducer acts on 
plates developed either with ^pyro^ or ‘oxalate,^ and 
does not destroy the details in the shadows like cyanide. 

There is also less tendency to frill than with the cyanide 
bath.^' 

Reducers, like intensifiers, should not be resorted to, 
unless in case of a very valuable negative, for it must 
never bo forgotten that, though the printing density is 
reduced, the tonality is not corrected. 

Duo to the developer, arc easily removed by Edwards* 
clearing solution, which wo have found most effectual — ® 

1^ Sulphate of iron iii. 

Alum . . . 5 i. 

Citric acid . . . • i- 

Water 0 i. 

Are due to dust in camera or slide, or to using the Trans- 
hypo ** bath too long. If the spots have sharply defined 
edges, they are due to air bubbles formiug at th# begin- 
ni^ of development, 

•niis is a bug-bear we have had little experience of, Halation, 
though we have taken many interiors. The only occasion * 

N 
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on which we met with it was once when the plate was over- 
exposed on a stained glass windo^ containing much blue 
in it. ^ If a large stop be used^ and the exposure kept 
as short as possible^ our experience is that no halation 
need occnr. however, the student fears it, and there 
is always a danger of it where any bright lights act 
on the film, he should, with a squegee and some glyce- 
rine, apply a piece of dark carbon tissue to the back of 
the plate \ this is easily stripped off before development. 
Defoots hM plates should be kept in a dry place, and whilst 
due to travelling it is as well to keep them in tinfoil. The 
effect of damp is to produce patches, which either do 
i^ot develop at all, or develop unequally. 

Removaf iThis is easily done by putting the plate into hot me- 
of flnuBh. tljylated spirit, and rubbing the varnish oflE with cotton 

Sea air. / It has been said that sea air affects gelatine plates, 
^ this has not been our experience. 

The backs of the negatives, which are generally dirty, 
* should be cleaned by scraping, and then rubbing up with 
a rag moistened in hot water, or preferably, methylated 
spirit. The negatives should be kept in a dry place, in 
grooved cardboard boxes. Wooden boxes should not be 
used for storing* either plates or negatives. 

MarblingB. Are due to a dirty fixing bath ; or to an uneven action of 
the developer arising from not rocking the plate, or to 
adding the alkali to the developer iu the dish and not 
thoroughly mixing them before putting in the plate. 
The clearing solution removes some of these. 

Doe to the aluA bath being used before fixing in 
^ plates from which the developer has not been thoroughly 
washed. It can be remedied by washing and swilling 
the plate in water just rendered alkaline by ammonia, 
‘ and then fixing as before. We once had a plate which 
took several hours to fix even after this treatment. 

We have had these appear in a few negatives some 
months after development. We know of no remedy for 
the defect ; nor do we know the cause, but believe it to 
Siipoidos ^ to hyposulphite of soda left in the film. 

Urn* This is sometimes s^t with after the imperfect washing 



out of hyposulphite of soda; or sometimes whilst the 
negative is in the fizingiibath^ if it has been in the alum 
bath previously, and not thoroughly washed. Sulphur 
is deposited. The remedy is obvious. 

Coloured metallic-looking patches appear at times Motallio 
near the edges of the plate, which may, or may not, be P®*®*“*‘ 
accompanied with fog. We have often observed these 
patches in plates which have been kept a long time. 

There is no remedy if they arc unaccompanied by fog, but 
if fog is present, the ferric-chl6ride solution will generally 
remove them. 

On the back of the negative show as dark Hues in the ScratoheB. 
film. 

Rarely, wo have met with small patches which seem Unde- ^ 
to have refused to develop; they are generally circular. 

Captain Abney says they are due to the use of chrome ^ 
alum in the emulsion. There does not appear to bo any 
remedy for this accident. 

In one batch of plates we were greatly troubled by 
these faults, one ot the plates being covered with pits ““ 
as thickly as if it had been peppered with a pepper-box. 

Captain Abney says they are due to the uso of gelatine 
which contains grease. They ruined a whole series 
of fine negatives for us once. These complete the 
enumeration of the accidents likely to occur during 
development. 

We shall now presume that the student has thoroughly yamieh- 
dried his negatives, after having developed them. Before 
storing them, however, ho must varnish them, to protect 
them trom scratches, and especially from damp, for gela- 
tine, being very hygroscopic, easily absorbs moisture. At 
times, when warming an apparently perfectly dry nega- 
tive over a flame, preparatory to varnishing it, a slight 
steam can be seen to arise, duo to the evaporation of the 
moisture in the fihn. This moisture iu the gelatine 
would of course in time lead to decomposition, and ruin 
the image; for these reasons, then, all negatives should be 
varnished. Before ** varnishing” each negative should bo 
carefully brushed over with a camers-hair brush. Now it 
is obvious that many of the varnishes used are more or 

K 2 ^ 
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less non-aotbio, as Dr. Carer Lea has proved ; he, there- 
Sa* fore, recommends the following ^ 

1^ Bleached lao 5 x. 

Picked saudarac 3 ▼. 

Alcohol 3 zii. 

Let the lac dissolve in the alcohol^ then filteri first soak- 
ing the filter paper with alcohol. Pour slowly, and if 
necessary at the end add 1 ^ more of alcohol to enable 
the rest to pass. Next add the sandavac to the filtrate 
and refilter, using of coarse a fresh filter. 

Warm the plate gently, and, holding it in the left- 
hand bottom corner between the thumb and finger, pour 
a pool of varnish on to the plate that will cover about 
ore- third the area of the plate, then let it run to the right- 
hand top corner, then to the left-hand top corner, then 
to the thumb, and finally drain off at the right-hand 
bottom comer into a filter. Then place it on a drainage 
rack, till just set, when rewarm by the fire, otherwise 
it does not set hard and smooth. 

Boiler Since paper negatives and a roller slide were suggested 

•Ude. Yox Talbot, and made fit for use by Blanquart-Evrard, 

several ingenious persons have been trying to improve 
%pon these early attempts. From time to time, during 
the last fifty years, various workers have announced old 
ideas as new discoveries, nor have these been confined to 
roller slides and paper negatives, but extended to many 
other photographic processes. That no one can claim any 
originality of discovery on this head since Talbot and 
Evrard is obvious; only perfected methods can be 
claimed. There have been many of those introduced, 
but none worth discussing until that offered by the 
Messrs. Walker and Eastman. They have perfected 
TidboPs and Evrard's work, and though they have 
MmerouB imitators, their work is facile princepa, 

Bipar Now the student will naturally expect us to give an 
opinion on these paper negatives. For many photo- 
graphic processes they are of course invaluable, but fot* 
artistic work e^r bpinion is that they are not equal to 
the ordinary method These remarks apply equally to 
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the various flexible films which have lately been 
introduced. ^ 

For hand cameras, we should think, film negatives 
would be very useful, and for small studios such as they 
produce, would do well ; but then such are not pictures. 

A picture must be perfect in all points, and for this 
reason the films will not as yet answer. They do show 
grain, say what people will; wo have examined dozens 
of the very best, and that is our opinion. Besides 
this, they are liable to the, defects common to paper, 
such as transparent spots, and the defects common 
to films, such as markings and stains, and in addition 
to all this there is the liability to injury of the nega- 
tive after development, in the subsequent processes 
of oiling and stripping, if stripping films be used. The 
quality, too, of the picture is not equal to that of an ordi- 
nary negative. Why it is so wo cannot explain. hat the 
future of these processes may bo we do not pretend to # 
say, but for tho present we feel assured that the finest 
quality of work is to be obtained on a glass support. 

For ordinary touring purposes no doubt the roller-slide 
and flexible films have every advantage, but with any but 
the art side of tho question we have nothing to do. In 
artistic work, all hap-liazard results or accidental effects 
must be carefully eliminated. Lightness, printing from 
either side, and a good retouching basis aro no considera- 
tions for the artist, ho wants none of these things. Ortho- 
There still remains, however, a very important point 
from the art point of view, as regards tonality, for as the graphy^. 
student who has read his chemistry knows, the different 

E ' j of the spectrum act differently on tho different ha- 
. The effect of this has been to destroy true tonality, 
thus a yellow flower comes out black if taken on ordi- 
nary plates. To remedy this dyes have been used which 
absorb the weakly acting rays, and thus lias been made one 
of the greatest advaucesin photography, both scicmtitically 
and artistically. This ortho- chromatic photography, has 
engaged the attention of experts, and Abney, Vogel, 

Eder, Ives, Bothamley, and Edwards are hard at work 
upon it now, besides many amateur scientists. We have 
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been for som^ time experimenting in this direction for 
artistic purposes^ having begun mih. Tailfer’s plates 
be/bre any others were introduced into the English 
market. For the photographiug of pictures Messrs. Dixon 
and Grey conclusively proved thesuperiority of theprocesa 
by their exhibits at the Exhibition of the Photo^phic 
Society of Great Britain^ in 1886t But the matter is diffe- 
rent when landscapes and portraits from life have to be 
considered. It is with the wonderful protean aspects of 
nature that we have to deal when working from nature, 
and we feel the question is not one to be entirely settled 
in the laboratory, any more than are the rules of paint- 
ing. Our method is always to work out of doors, 
noting, as far as possible, the conditions and judging the 
results by the prints, and though such experiments are 
far from conclusive, we can at present say that the 
ortho-chromatic plates are nearly correct in the rendering 
of tonality, but not perfect, the rods overrun the other 
colours, and are too strongly rendered. In fact, the reds 
and greens are not correctly rendered, and even if the 
correct values of the spectrum are rendered in a labora- 
tory, this will not and does not give the relative tones 
of nature. T^is is the point which must be remedied. 
-jWe have not yet been able to apply the results of Captain 
Abney^s latest experiments to practice, but hope shortly 
to do so. Undoubtedly ortho-chromatic photographyalone 
will be used in the near future, but just at present it is 
not cut-and-dried enough for all practical purposes. The 
student, however, must use these plates. They are sup- 
plied by Messrs, B. J. Edwards and Co., from whom all 
working directions can be obtained. We prefer the glass 
screen to the stained collodion screen, if we can rely upon 
^ting a very pure piece of yellow glass optically ground, 
^6 student must be very careful in this matter, for a bad 
screen will ruin all his work, and he must use screens 
of different densities as required. 

Thus it will be seen that in every operation the art-^ 
knowledge of the operator will tell. For example, let' 
08 suppose a cajne^ set up with the lens fixed, before a 
beaumul landscape composed on the groond-glass screen 
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by ^ artist, then let ns imagine that two photographers 
proceed to take each a plate of the picture. After the very 
first operation of focussing, stopping and adjusting the 
swing-backs ; a mighty gulf will separate the two pictures ; 
the gulf widens as the exposure is made, and finally in 
the developed plates they are no longer the same thing. 
One will be a sharp, commonplace fact, false in many 
parts, the other will, or may be, full of truth and poetry. 
Let a print be taken from each plate and presented 
to an artistically uneducated craftsman and to an artist, 
the craftsman will go into raptures over the sharp 
craftsman picture, the artist will do the same over the 
artistic picture, but the artist will not look for a moment 
at the craftsman’s ideal, and this little matter any one 
can prove for himself. Let the student, theb, strive to 
earn the artist’s praise, and let him ignore the craftsman’s, 
and value his opinion on these matters at the same price 
he would value his opinions upon any other subject where 
taste and refinement are called into question. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EETOUCHINO NEGATIVES. 

Retouchjko is the process by which a good, bad, or io- 
different photograph is converted into a bad drawing or 
painting. 

Theoretically, retouching may bo considered admis- 
sible, that is if the impression can be made more true 
by it There are, perhaps, half a dozen painters in the 
world who could do this, but no one else ; Nature is far 
too subtle to bo meddled with in this manner. We 
have discussed the question with many artists, and their 
verdict is the same as ours. It is the common plea of 
photographers that photography exaggerates the shadows, 
but we think it has been shown that if photography is 
f)roperly practised, no such exaggeration of shadows 
takes place, and if it did, retouching would only add to 
the falsity in another way. This retouching and paint- 
ing over a photograph by incapable hands, by whom it 
is always done, is much to be deprecated. The result is 
but a hybrid, and is intolerable to any artist. One fatal 
fact in all painted photographs, and one which for ever 
keeps them without the realm of art, is that the 
shadows, being photographic, are black and not filled with 
reflected colour as in nature and as in good oil painting. 
The same remark applies to mechanically-coloured 
photographs. Such abominations, from an art point 
of view may, however, be useful in the trades, for pat- 
tern plates and such things. Consider for a moment < 
the habit of working op in crayon, monochrome, water- 
colour and oils. * What does it mean 7 and how is it 
done? In some establishments the practice is for a 
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clerk to note down certain of the sitter’s characteristics^ 
such as hair light, eyes blue, necktie black ; ” these 
remarks are sent with a photograph, generally an en- 
largement, to the artist! He, in a conventional and 
crude maimer, makes necessarily a travesty of the por- 
trait, and for theso abominations the customer pays 
from bl. to 2QI, Consider the utter sham and childish- 
ness of the whole proceeding, and remember that a por- 
trait painter of the greatest ability can only paint with 
the model aclmlhj hofore him, yet theso workers-up, who 
are not artists at all, can paint from memoranda made 
by a clerk. It is astonishing to think there are people 
in the world foolish enough to pay for such trash. Even 
the very best oil painting done in such a way is but 
trash, and if the photographic base is so destroyed or 
covered over that none of it shows, it must then be 
judged on the grounds of drawing or painting as the 
case may be, and a sad thing it is when judged on these 
grounds. It may be said, But paiiiters paint posthumous 
portraits.” Yes, they do, confiding public, but they paint Posthu- 
them as sculptors model posthumous busts, but they do . 
not call them works of art. We know several artists 
who are compelled by necessity and the vanity of human 
nature to execute these posthumous portraits, and we 
know, too, how they value such work. But it must not 
be forgotten what a gulf separates able artists from the 
third-rate “ workers-up ” for photographers. Moreover, 
true artists never attempt postlmmous portraits on the 
top of a photograph, but simply use the photograph as 
as a guide for modelling, light aud shade, &c., a quite 
legitimate use, both for painter and sculptor. The Pho- Phot.Soe. 
tographic Society of Great Britain is to bo congratulated 
on the stand it has made in tlio matter by not banging 
any of these abominations on their walls, and it is to 
be hoped they will remain firm and never admit 
coloured photographs of any kind until the great pro- 
blem of photography in natural colours bo solved. 

We have amongst photographers to-day pei^^ons who ** 
pride themselves on their skill in taking out of a photo- 
graph doable chins, wrinkles, freckles, and all thegnphen. 
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cbaracter of a face, and who call themseWes, we believe, 
high art photographers/^ mere flatterers of mankind's 
weamesses are they, not even honest craftsmen. And not 
onl^ do they thus mutilate portilkits, but with their Chinese 
white and 'Indian ink will they, with all the confidence 
of the uneducated, touch up a landscape or a face with 
no model before them. Of tonality of course they never 
heard, and Nature they never knew. It was once our 
lot to judge the pictures at a Cambridge photographic 
exhibition, and we were not a little staggered by the auda- 
city with which one noted London firm had touched 
up and worked upon an opal enlargement of Niagara Falls. 
The picture was very true and beautiful before those 
vandals had got hold of it, but, great Cmsar I what a 
sight it was afterwards, with its impasto of Chinese 
white, and its shiny gum polished, India ink deepened 
shadows ! In short, a more meretricious production it has 
seldom been our lot to inspect, and this thing was ex- 
hibited by an University undergraduate ! If such is the 
taste of an educated man, what can one expect from the 
rest of the world ? Let, then, the student avoid all these 
meretricious productions as ho would all vulgarities, 
. Bdch as eatifig his peas with his knife. No first-rate 
artist will allow his prints to be retouched; he would 
Origin of never be able to bear the look of them afterwards. That 
wtouch- the idea of retouching springs from a wrong theory is 
evident, the improper use ot lenses gave false draw- 
ing, and people were inartistically and sharply photo- 
graphed, BO that wrinkles, warts, freckles, and even 
the pores of the skin showed, and then arose the de- 
mand for a retoucher to correct all that, and one error 
led to another, although, without doubt, the false work 
of a retoucher is much truer than the false work of an 
uneducated operator. Certainly people do not see, at the 
distance a photograph is taken from, the wrinkles, spots, 
and other small blemishes, and they are too uneducated 
to see the falseness of tone which retouching engenders. 
Of allthepbotogrtphers who talk glibly of art^ we warrant 
scarcely one itf ah^e to distinguish between a bust carved 
by a stonemason; one carv^ by a mediocre sonlptpr, 
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and one carved by a master, in fact we have proved this 
and yet they talk, talk, write, and lecture on art; 
while to an artist the difference between each of those 


three busts is as greats the difference between a moun- 
tain, a hillock, and a marsh. The public see the warts and 
spots and call them false, the greater falsity of tone and 
retouching they cannot distinguish. An etcher once 
remarked to us, How is it photographers seem to do 
everything to make photographs anything but photo- 
graphs ? And such is the case ; the matchless beauty 
of a pure and artistic photograph does not satisfy their 
vulgar minds, and yet such is the only kind of photo- 
graph at which artists will look. 

It is now fifty years since Daguerre publicly announced Artigitea 
Niepce^s discoveries, and on the scientific and industrial - 

side, photography has results to show nothing short of 
marvellous, but what has it to show on the artistic side ? 

Of the thousands who have practised photography 
since 1839, and who are now dead, how many names 
stand out as having done work of any artistic value ? 

Only three. One a master, who was at the same time a 
sculptor, namely, Adam Salomon ; one a trained painter, 
but without first-rate artistic ability, Kejlander; and 
one, an amateur, — Mrs. Cameron. Besides these three 
there is no name among the numerous dead photo- 
graphers worth a mention. And have matters improved ? 

Well may it be asked by those who have the good of 
photography at heart, whether it will always be thus. 

We hope not; but if it is to bo otherwise, some radical 
change must be made, and the blind no longer lead the 
blind. We have said, then, that of all the thousands of 
craftsmen who have practised photography and are dead, 
three names only stand out as haviug produced works 
.to which we can apply the title artistic. Now let us see 
what those three have to say to the matter of retouch- 


ing. 

* Mr. Adam Salomon, though he strengthened certain Adam 

C rts of his negatives by artificial means, which in the Salomon. 

nds of an accomplished artist like himself, was ad- 
missible^ condemned retouching altogether. He says, 
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" Eschewing retouching with brush or pencil on the film, 
riskiog the further deterioration of the negative, I make 
light finish the task it has, from want of time, or bad 
quality, insufficiently done, and ta such a manner that 
no hand can hope to rival its delicacy and precision, and 
this is the only plan that a lover of his calling can justi- 
fiably pursue,*^ So we see that a highly-trained sculp- 
tor, like Adam Salomon, dared not retouch, but only 
sunned down violent contrasts at first, <ind then printed 
in all the picture, so that it could not be detects ; yet 
Adam Salomon, in our opinion, could have quite legiti- 
mately worked on his negatives, being as he was a 
highly-trained artist. 

Bejlander, not being a painter of great ability, but 
having a painteris training, tried ail methods until he 
arrived at the legitimate scope of photography, then he 
came to the conclusion that retouching was inadmissible, 
and it must be remembered that Rejlander was more 
capable of retouching truthfully than any retoucher has 
been since, and yet he says, 1 think the practice of 
retouching the negative a sad thing for photography. 
It is impossible, for even very capable artists, to rival or 
^prove the delicate, almost mysterious gradations of 
the photograph. Magnify the photographic rendering 
of, say, the human eye, with a strong lens, and it is 
found to be almost startling in its marvellous truth. 
Magnify the retouched image, and it will look like 
coarse deformity. It ceases to be true. I have some- 
times seen a touched photograph which looked ver^ 
nice, but it possessed no interest for me; I knew it 
could not be trusted. I have been charged with sophis- 
ticating photographs because I combined and masked 
and sunned prints. But there is a great distinction 
between suppressing and adding; I never added. I 
stopped-out portions of the negatives which I did not 
require to form my picture ; I sunned down that which 
was obtrusive, and where one negative would not serve, ' 
I used two or morej joining them with as much truth as 
I could. But I^naver attempted to improve negatives. 
I never believed^bat I could draw better or more truly 
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tlian Nature. I cousider a touclied photograph spoiled 
^r every purpose.^^ This, then, was Ilejlander^s verdict, 
and though from this we gather he hai not yet thrown off 
the fallacy of combination-priatiug, yet he subsequently 
abjured that also. Even when he did use combination- 
printing, he practised it in a manner never equalled by 
his imitators, for like all imitators they have copied the 
bad qualities and left all the genius behind. 

Mrs. Camerom the last and least of the three, had Mrs. J. 
knowledge and feeling enough also to eschew retouch- 
ing, none of her work is retouched, just as she had know- 
ledge enough tonise a rapid recfllinear lens, although 
working in the wet-collodion days, for she evidently saw 
what escaped so many other workers, that the draw- 
ing was truer with that lens than with the quicker 
portrait lenses. 

When it comes, by the means of retouching, to straight- 
ening noses, removing double chins, eliminating squints, 
fattening cheeks, and smoothing skins, wo descend to 
an abyss of charlatanism and jugglery, which we will 
not stop to discuss. That such things pay and please 
vain and stupid people, no one denies, but so do contor- 
tionists please a certain public, so do jugglers and 
tight-rope dancers, and such like, but all that is not 
art. 

There are various practices of doctoring the negative Doctoring 
by using paint and other mediums on the backs, or by aegativoa. 
grinding the backs of the negatives. These are, in our 
opinion, all unnecessary and harmful, the remarks on re- 
touching apply equally well here. Such artifices may 
easily deceive and even pleaso the uneducated, but the 
artist only sees them to despise and condemn them. 

The technique of photography is perfect, no such botchy 
aids are necessary, they take the place of the putty of 
the bad carpenter. 

Of course, spotting docs not como under the head of Spotting, 
retouching. The spotter docs not attempt to modify 
structure or tone, but merely to render an unavoidable 
and accidental blemish less patent. All spots should be 
filled with red paint mixed with a little gum and water, 
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bat care mast be exercised io this operation, to pat only 
jast enough paint on to fill the hole. 

Oar parting injunction, then, to the photonapher who 
would be an artist, is, avoid retouching in lul its forms ;■ 
it destroys teztore and tone, and therefore the truth of 
the picture. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

PRINTING. 

Having his negative, the next thing our student will want The 
to do is to print it ; but before doing so, it will be procega, 
necessary to decide upon the process he will use. 

This is a question of great moment, and one which will 
here be considered on purely artistic grounds. When Silw 
first we be^an photography, we printed iu all sorts of 
ways; but silver printing, on account chiefly of its un- 
pleasant glaze, was soon discarded. Then we prepared 
some ordinary drawing paper, and printed on that, till 
one day we saw an album of views printed in platiuotype, Platino- 
Their beauty acted like a charm, and stniightway we took 
to platiuotype. Still wo felt that for portraiture, a red 
colour gave a truer impression. So we tried carbon, and Carbon, 
practised it when necessary. Even now, when we look 
back on those days, we remember the intense pleasure 
carbon printing gave us. In the year 1882, when we first Platino- 
exhibited at Pall Mall, we sent four platiuotype prints, 
and two silver prints. At that exhibition there were only 
three other exhibits in platiuotype. Immediately after 
that exhibition we determined to give up all methods of 
printing except platiuotype, and wo have since steadily 
by example and precept advocated that process. When 
we were brought into contact with artists, and learned 
something of art, we knew the reason of what we had 
instinctively felt to be true. And now, after much ex- 
pedience and careful examination, in many cases in 
company with able artists, of all the printing papers and 
processes to-day employed, we emphatically assort that 
the platiuotype process is facile princeps. We should 
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mamtain this^ even if platinotypes were so more per- 
manent than silver prints^ bat here agaioi as in all good 
things, simplicity of manipulation goes with excellency, 
for there is no doubt that platinotypes are permanent, they 
will last in good condition as long as the paper on which 
they are printed. This fact alone would finally place the 
processatthe head of the list. Since the intrbduction of the 
platinotype process various papers have been introduced 
into the market, with unglazed surfaces, for which the 
quality of permanency has been claimed. Several of 
these are old methods re-dressed, as the gelatino-bromide 
•and chloride papers. Bat are these papers permanent ? 
At any rate they do not give any truer tonality than silver 
prints, and this is a fatal drawback. We have examined 
hundreds of prints on gelatino-bromide and chloride 
paper, and they all gi^o false tonality as compared with 
fWfag platinotype, Ihe gelatino-hromide paper like all silver 
ofprinta prints, whether matt or glazed, is false in tonality, the 
blacks are too black, and the whole picture lowered in 
tone. Then, again, as to the question of permanency, it is of 
course incontestable that silver prints fade, and as regards 
the gelatino-bromide paper, experiment has not proved 
it to be permanent. This is what one chemist, Mr. A. 
Mr. Seller, says in the Year Book of Photography and 
Photographic News for 1888 ; writing on '‘Bromide verstis 
S^ide albumenized paper,” he says, '' Prom the above consi- 
prints. derations it may fairly be conceded that under ilw same 
conditions a bromi(}e print will most likely remain intaCt 
longer than an albumenized paper print ; but more than 
this, I am afraid, with the evidence at present at hand, 
we are not in a position to state. In offering ,this, it 
must be understood, that only under qqually favourable 
‘ circumstances is the bromide process likely to yield 
results more permanent than that on albumenized paper, 
for just as a gelatine plate or silver print fades when the 
'hypo ^ fixer has been imperfectly removed, so again in 
the bromide process, if insufficient washing after fixing 
be resorted to, the resulting photograph cannot be 
expected to last loag/^ 

Of course, such was the opinion of every photographer 
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wto had thought the matter out, but we give Mr. Spiller’s 
opinion since it is that of a specialist in chemistry. In 
conjunction with a noted landscape-painter we wont care- 
fully into this question of the different printing processes, 
for a book we were conjointly engaged upon was to bo 
illustmted by photographs from our negatives. We soon 
determined, on artistic grounds, that there was nothing 
that could compete with platiiiotype. Before deciding, 
however, we wrote to a leading producer of gelatino- 
broraide papers, asking him if he could guarantee the 
permanency of prints on this paper. When the answer 
came it was evasive and unaccompanied by any guaran- 
tee. Those gelatiuo-bromide papers are to be met with 
under different names, and though for certain trade or 
industrial purposes they may be invaluable, for artistic 
purposes they are inferior to platinotype. Carbon, though 
superior to silver printing, is still inferior to platinotype, 
for even when the glaze is got rid of, the method of the 
formation of the image, being sculpturesque, gives a 
falsity of appearance and an unnatural running together 
(like melted wax) of portions of the detail. 

There is, then, in our opinion, for the art student, but 
one process in which to print, and that is the platinotype 
process discovered by Jlr. Willis, Every photographer Mr-WUlig' 
who has the good and advancement of photography at 
heart, should feel iudebtod to Mr. Wil.is for placing 
within his power a process by which ho is able to produce 
work comparable, on artistic grounds, with any other 
black and white process. Wo have no hesitatiou in 
saying that the discovery and subsequent practice of this 
process has had aii inealculablo amount of influence in 
raising the standard of photography. No artist could rest 
content to practise photography alouo as an art, so long 
as such inartistic printing processes as the pre-platino- 
type processes were in vogue. If the photogravure pro- 
cess and the platinotype process w^ero to become lost arts, 

'we, for our part, should never take another photogn^ih. 

But here it is necessary to warn the student against 
the remarks of the platinotype company and many of 
their admirers, who maintain that for good prints 
' 0 
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^^pluckj^’ negatives are necessary; and then follows the 
old story about fire,*' " snap," sparkle," and Co. As we 
have already despatched that gang, we will spend no more 
time over their funeral. For low-toned effects, and for 
grey-day landscapes, the platinotype process is unequalled, 
but the ^‘fire," "snap," "sparkle" company think such 
effects bad, week, muddy, and wliat not. Of course, the 
student will listen to nothing of this, but try for himself, 
and when he wants advice, let him ask it of good artists. 
We once showed a grey-day effect to a clerk at the 
Platinotype Company's Office, having previously had the 
opinion of some first-rate painters upon it; the clerk 
looked at it critically and said, " Yes, very nice ; but look 
at this," and he took us to a frame hanging in the same 
room and pointed to a commonplace view, taken with a ^ 
small stop in bright sunlight— a view, we believe, of a 
church or something of that kind ; there was his ideal of 
what a platinotype should be. The print In question was 
about fit for a house-agent's window. No 1 Platinotype 
printers do not seem to know what a good thing they have. 
Their paper is as suitable and ’as beautiful for soft grey- 
day effects as for brilliant sunshiny effects, and it is to 
be hoped they will soon have their eyes opened to this fact, 
Bnd cease to encourage the false notion that good, ergo 
plucky, sparkling, snappy negatives are those required 
for the use of the paper. The process, however, is not 
perfect, the only perfect printing process being photo- 
gravlire, as we shall show presently ; but of all the 
processes for printing from the negative it is the best ; of 
all the typographic processes it is the best; and it is 
better than many of the copperplate processes. 

tJoM Since writing this chapter, Mr. Willis has introduced 
a great improvement in his process, by which the print 
can be developed with a cold solution ; but what is far 
more important, artistically speakiug, the development 
can be controlled, for the developer can be applied 
with a brush, so that parts can be intensified or kept # 
back at wiU. This is a great and distinct advan&e. 

Pr i wa lBte The Ferro-Prissiate printing process, of course, does 
not concern ns, bj|oe prints are only for planS) not for art. 
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Oar printing prqcess, then^ is to be platinotype and 
platinotype only^ and as there is no use in swelling this 
work with f^cts already published, we advise every stu- 
dent to get full directions from the Platinotypo Company, 

29, Southampton Row, High Uolborn, London, and to 
study them carefully. It is advisable to arrange the Hints for 
printing so tliat you are not compelled to keep the paper 
any time; get it fresh when required, therefore, and only printing, 
as much as you require for ini mediate use. Before put- 
ting it in the bov', drive all the moisture out of the 
calcium-chloride by heating it in a shovel, or old tray, 
over the fire, and dry the box thoroughly before the 
fire. Dry also all the printing frames thoroughly before 
a fire, also the rubbers, the u'^e of wliich must not be 
neglected. Be sure you mix the b iths and developer with 
pure boilrd distilled wafer onh/, or else you will be apt to 
find a fine powder on the prints. 

Be very careful not to place the prints in water between 
the washings. Above all, never use your dishes for any 
other purpose. Some amateurs, living in the country, com- 
plain that they cannot get up heat to boil a large enough 
quantity of developer for 12 x 10 prints. We found an ’^“^** 
excellent heating apparatus in the tin spirit lamps with 
treble wicks, sup|)lied by Allen of Mn-ylebone Lane, 
with his portable Turkish baths. With two of these 
lamps we had no difliculty in heating a developer for 
24 X 22 prints. Tho dish can bo supported by blocks 
of wood at tho four corners, and raised to tho height 
required by other blocks, or a tripod. The prints when 
taken from the washing water should be dried on a clean 
sheet, and are finally improved by pressing with a warm 
iron. For spotting, India ink is tho most suitable Spotfng.^ 
medium. This, it is said, is permanent, and any tint am 
be got, but good India iuk, like many other articles of 
trade, is a rare thing. 

There are different kinds of paper sold by tbe Platino- Texture of 
type Company for printing, and the printer will 
course choose the texture of paper that suits his subject. 

Delicate landscapes and small portraits should be printed 
on the smooth paperSi while for strong effects, large figure 
^ 0 2 
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subjects, and large portraits full of .character, the rough 
papers are more suitable. The charcoal grey tint of or- 
dinary platiuotypes is apt to become monotonous in book 
illustration, and it is as well to vary it occasionally by using 
the sepia tints ; these are quite suitable for landscapes 
and certain figure subjects. Directions are given by the 
company for producing these tints. A great desideratum 
is a red colour for portraiture, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Willis will see his way to producing a paper on 
which prints in what is called ''Bartolozzi red” can be 
obtained. Red, though it does not give such true ton- 
ality, gives a truer impression of flesh and texture, just us 
sepia often gives a truer impression of certain kinds of^ 
landscape. But of course those tints must be used with 
judgment, and no one but a vandal would print a landscape 
in red, or in cyanotype. * Having now disposed of the 
question of the printing process to bo used, we must dis- 
cuss some of the details incidental to printing. 

Whoever introduced the practice of vignetting was no 
artist, and the dodge ” was evolved from a misconcep- 
tion of the aims of art, or for commercial purposes. Its 
origin is obvious, the idea was taken from one of the 
incomplete methods of artistic expression, such as chalk 
drawing. In such methods the artist has a perfect right 
to leave the background untiuted, or only to shade round 
the head so as to give it relief, but with a perfect 
technique like, photography, vignetting is useless, nay 
inartistic and false, as it destroys all tonality. Wo 
get by this method a softly delicately lighted head, 
against a sparkling background, the two are incompa- 
tible, and not only that, but the photographer whp 
vignettes is deliberately throwing away a most effective 
aid to perfect impression, namely, the relief effected by 
the reflected light from his background, and when you 
add to this the conventional shape of the head and 
shadows, the result is feeble in the extreme. Here, 
then, is another false god which has for years held 
sway. We ask t^e student, did he ever see a vignette 
painted by Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Holbein, Velasquez, 
Gainsborough, ^or Frank Hals ? Such men knew too 
well the value of a background to throw it away , they 
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coald not have painted a vignetted head. Look at their 
chalk drawings, and the case is very difFerent; there they 
were dealing with an incomplete method, and kept 
rigidly within their bounds. In our early photographic 
days, we learned printing from a professional ** photo- 
grapher, who did an extensive business in vignetted 
heads, and it was a source of great amusement to us to 
watch the mechanical application of the vignettes by the 

head ” printer. This is of course another source of the 
mechanical appearance of ordinary pliotograplis; for by 
vignetting fitty difPerent heads a certain uniformity must 
result, ns in a regiment dressed in uniform, with of 
course the fatal result, the loss of all individuality, 
character, and of course art. The few photographic 
portraits that we have seen worth studying were 
certainly not vignetted. Mrs. Cameron did not vignette, 
she knew better. That people demand vignettes and 
pay for them is nothing to us, let photographers sell 
them as they do scraps and chromographs, and other 
fancy articles, if it please the childish and vulgar, 
but let them not bo called works of art, for on the con- 
trary they are certain indices of bad taste. Vignetting 
might be admissible in certain decorative cases in book 
illustration, as when a landscape decorates an initial 
letter, but in pictures, never. 

The simplest application of this method is the printing Combina^ 
of a cloud into a landscape from a different negative. 

Though it is far preferable to obtain the clouds on 
the same negative, and this is quite easy iu ortho- 
chromatic photography, it is, if you uSe great judgment, 
admissible to print in clouds from a separate negative, 
but this requires aii intimate knowledge of out-door 
effects, and the clouds must bo taken in a particular 
way. Printing in clouds is admissible because, if well 
done, a truer impression of the scene is rendered. But Cloud 
the ordinary way of taking cloud negatives is much 
to be condemned. The practice is to point the 
camera to the zenith, if need be, to focus sharply, to 
to use the smallest stop, develop and select for final use 
according to the lighting, indeed, not always being 
very particular on that point. But, by elevating the 
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camera a point of sight is taken different from that 
employed in taking the landscape; by focusing sharply^ 
often with a lens drawing falsely, the clouds are rendered 
false in tone and false in drawing. All thjs an artist 
detects in a moment, a photographer never.' The first 
necessity, then, in taking cloud negatives is that the point 
of sight shall be that usually chosen for a landscape; the 
second that the clouds shall be so focussed and developed 
that their tonality shall remain true ; and the third and 
most important point, that the cloud form shall be harmo- 
nious with the landscape. The very simplest truths of 
nature are daily ignored by photographers in the works 
they exhibit. There are often three, or even four suns in 
one landscape, or at least the evidence of them ; mighty 
cumuli float over lakes where there is no ripple, and yet 
there is no reflection ; or, as we have seen, reflections of 
clouds have been printed in where there are ripple marks ; 
or heavy nimhi lighted from one direction are placed 
over cirro-cumuli lighted from another direction; or, 
again, a setting sun sinks to rest over wave-broken water, 
reflecting glints of light trom exactly the oppositedirection. 

Of course, thi*n, the best way, if a cloud negative is 
■Ranted, is to take it at the same time as the landscape 
and from the same point of view, getting as much as 
possible the same impression as seen in nature^ The 
To print exposure must of course be by a shutter set as quickly 
inoloads. as possible. We think the best way of printing in 
clouds so obtained, is to take a piece of damp tissue 
paper, the size of tho negative, gum it round the edges to 
the back of the negative, then with some blacklcad 
and a stump to blacken the sky out when the paper is 
dry, carefully following the contours of those objects 
which stand in relief against the sky with his load pencil. 
In this way you can with marvellous accuracy stop out the 
sky, and the work being on the back of the negative and 
in pencil, the contours still show the mingled decision 
and indecision of nature. The print is then taken, 
and afterwards the cloud negative is arranged as desired, 
the sky-line btnng^ covered with ootton-wool and the rest 
of the exposed landscape by a black cloth. No special 
printing frameiMire required for this purpose^ only one a 
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size ortwo larger than the negative yon are printing from. 

Clond printing, as we have said, is the simplest form of 
combination printing, and the only one admissible when 
we are considering artistic work. Rejlander^ however, 
in the early days of photography, tried to make pictures printing, 
by combination printing. This process is really what 
many of us practised in the nursery, that is, cutting out 
figures and pasting tliem into white spaces left for that 
purpose in a picture-book. With all the care in the world, 
the very best artist living could not do this satisfactorily. 

Nature is so subtle that it is impossible to do this sort of 
patchwork and represent her. Even if the greater truths 
be registered, the lessor truths, still important, cannot be 
obtained, and the softness of outline is entirely lost. 

The relation of the ligure to the landscape can never be 
truly represented in this manner, for all subtle modelling 
of the contours of the figure are lost. Such things are 
easy enough to do, and when we fir^jt began photography 
we did a few, but soon gave it up, convinced of its futility, 
Rejlander, though he tried it, soon saw the folly ofauch Rejhu- 
play, and he is tlio only artist we know of who used it. 

Mrs. Cameron and Adam Salomon never indulged in such 
things that we know of. Some writers have honoured 
this method of printing by calling it the highest form of 
photographic work. Heaven help them ! The subject is 
hardly worth many words, for thougli such work may 
produce sensational efFects in photographic galleries, it 
is but the art of the opera bouffe. 

In printing, variously sliapod masks are used. There Mask®, 
is no objection to them, but in our opinion they do not in 
any way improve the subject, although they do not spoil 
it like vignettes do. 

Besides all these, there aro machines for producing 
imitation enamel portraits in basso-relievo and cavo- 
rctlievo, but all such ideas aro false in theory, and the 
results inartistic hybrids unworthy of any serious con- 
sideration. 

Here, then, we come to an end of the subject of print- Final, 
ing, and in our opinion tim student should consider 
hiiffeelf fortunate indeed in having so beautiful a method 
as the platinotjpe process with which to work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

The best enlargements made for the trade are made from 
very sharply-focussed negatives. In fact, some of the 
best enlargers take up the negative and examine it with 
a small magnifying-glass^ and if any of the outlines are 
woolly they will not promise a good enlargement. This, 
then, shows that a small negative must be taken very 
sharply if it is to produce a good enlargement; that is,' 
it must be taken purely from that point of view, all 
artistic considerations being thrown aside. It is obvious, 
then, from what we have already said, that this is 
undesirable, for every negative should be suited to the 
subject. 

Enlarging, too, of course increases all falseness in 
drawing; if the drawing of the ditferent planes is wrong 
in the small negative, it will be still worse in the large 
negative or print. 

But, it will bo argued, and justly, that sometimes an 
enlargement is more artistic than the small picture from 
which it was produced. This is sometimes, but rarely, 
the case; and when such is the case, it is the result of 
chance. You could never be able to take a negative in 
a particular way so that you know for certain it will be 
improved by enlarging so many diameters, and therein 
lies the inherent defect which unfits this process for 
artistic work. 

The actual process of enlarging is very simple, either 
by artificial light lor daylight; but it is iu our opinion a 
needless and undesirable proceeding. 

We have made many experiments in this direction. 
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bat we have never yet beea able to get an enlargement as 
fine in quality as the direct photograph. All the little 
subtleties which ^ive quality to the work are either lost 
or are only obtained aocidentally. Not long ago we Aa 
saw a beautiful portrait— an enlargement, the print 
from the small negative of which was very poor, and 
no one was more surprised at tho improvement in the 
enlargement than the photographer himself, but he could 
never make sure of doing the same thing again. Therefore 
eschew enlargements. A picture of fine quality, quarter- 
plate size, is worth a dozen enlargements 2 1 x 22. 

It is only in certain very limited effects that the Tonality, 
tonality will be true after enlargement, and that of 
course constitutes a fatal objection. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TBAK8PABENCIES, UNTEBN AND STERplOSCOPlC SLIDES. 


For industrial and educational purposes transparencies of 
all kinds are valuable, aild we shall touch upon them else- 
where. With lantern slides our student has nothing to do. 
A lantern picture is an optical illusion, and lantern slides 
are toys when they do not serve lecture purposes. For lec- 
ture purposes they are of course in\aluablo, but they 
have no place in art, neither have stereoscopic slides. 
They all rank with the camera obscura, the diorama, and 
the panorama. 

We say all this because a beginner must be cautioned 
gainst paying tiny serious attention to those subjects if 
his aim bo to become an artist. Art is much too serious 
for her devotees to trifle with any other subject, and 
besides the making of lantern and Ftereoscopic slides 
is apt to have a bad effect on the beginner. His atten- 
tion becomes centred on the production of pretty things 
—a neat, small, superficial piettiness pervading all the 
work of good lantern-slide workers. Conventional com- 
position and Birket-Foster prettiness are the lantern- 
slide makeris beau-ideals ; and of course these qualities are 
very admirable for lantern slides, for without them they 
would have but little attraction ; but they are quite 
distinct from, and very, very far removed from, haviw 
any connection with fine art. 

We know many arti.sts who photograph and value 
photography fer se, but we have yet to meet that one 
who deigns to nfhke lantern slides except for drawing 
from. It has been said that the appearance of stereo- 
acopic pictures is wonderfully true; this is of course not. 
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tbe case. There is a lastrej false tonality, and apparent 
illusion, which to an artist makes them anything but 
true. In short, until photographers do away with much 
of the "play." of their art, and look at it seriously, 
they cannot hope that highly-trained artists will join 
in with them. 

For scientific lectures of course lantern slides are in- Lectnre 
valuable, and for tliis purpose they should be un- P“fpo«e»- 
touched ; but wo cannot help smiling when we hear of 
producers of slides claiming for their work the title of 
"artistic," because they are untouched and true. Abso- 
lute truth is not neces-arily art, as wc have often 
pointed out, and as Muybridge’s photographs prove. 

Let our student, then, avtid these snares, unless he 
wishes to cultivato what has been aptly called " Uand- 
kcrchief-box art." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES. 

From our earliest pliotograpliic days we always felt tliat 
all ordinary printing methods^ however good in them- 
selves, would finally have to give way to photo-mechanical 
methods, as all processes are called by which the negative 
is reproduced. All the photo-mechanical printing pro- 
cesses may be divided into two great classes : — 

A. Processes in which the aim is to produce diagrams. 

B. Processes in which the aim is to produce pictures. 

For the first purpose any of the methods are useful : 

that is, typogra^)hic processes, where the block is set up 
'^^th the type in the printing-press ; the collotype process, 
where the prints are subsequently mounted on paper, or 
interleaved in abook ; and the photogilavure process, where 
the plates are introduced between the leaves of a book. 

It is obvious that when the aim is diagrammatic, bril- 
liancy, sharpness, correct drawing, and the truthful render- 
ing of texture are the requisites, as in the reproductions 
of negatives from nature to illustrate scientific works, 
books of travel, &c., then these are the main points to 
be considered; and when to these considerations is added 
the question of cost of production, it is evident nearly all 
the processes worth mentioning which are now in existence 
will serve one or other, or all such purposes. But when 
the question comes to be considered from an artistic point 
of view, the matter is totally different, for it is a sme 
qua non in this case that all the artistic quality of the 
original photogr^h be preserved. Cost must not be 
considered. From the art point of view alone^ then, shall 
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we briefly discuss these processed. As we said in 
former chapter, of ordinary printing papers the platino- 
type is alone worth considering for this purpose, but for 
book illustration a serious objection to its use is its ‘ 
monotony. For, although there are two tints, the char- 
coal-grey and the sepia, the gamut of colour is very 
limited ; a serious matter this, for our experience leads 
us to believe that there is a particular colour and tint 
especially suitable to each subject. Another objection 
to all ordinary printing papers is the want of relief in the 
gelatine film of an ordinary m‘gative, a want which gives 
a certain flatness in the resulting print, when compared 
with a print from a copperplate where the cavi-relievo is 
deeper. Relief in the block undoubtedly has a great in- 
fluence on all results, and in all the photo mechanical pro- 
cesses depth ** is an essential, and the best processes are 
those in which tli(» printing plates have the deepest sur- 
faces. Another fact winch renders platinotype less 
valuable than photogravure is that there is always a 
certain amount of ^'sinking iu^^ of the image, as there 
is with a painting on canvas; but a painting can be 
brought up by varnish, a platinotype cannot. 

Let us, then, examine the various processes, and see 
which will servo our purpose. Collo- 

For artistic reasons wo are of the opinion that Collo- 
types, Woodburytypos, and all such methods, are 
undesirable; and this wo say deliberately, after long not 
study of the subject, for in supervising and choosing Jumble, 
illustrations for the books which wo have illustmted we 
carefully examined specimens of nearly all the photo- 
mechanical processes extant. We say this, although one 
writer on the subject of photo-mocbanical processes has 
given out the opinion that the ideal process is one in 
which the resulting print will be ’a facsimile of a '' silver 
print but of course such a remark is absurd, and is in 
keeping with the rest of the compilation in which the 
statement appears. 

.For the benefit of the student, then, wo say there are 
but two processes to bo considered for book illustration — graphic 
Q, typographic block to be printed with the text, and a processes. 
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copperplate. The typographic block hai th6 whites 
lowered like a woodblock ; and as it is printed in the 
ordinary way, with the type, there is no extra trouble or 
cost in the printings With a copperplate, on the other 
hand, the plate must be carefully inked and wiped, and 
each print separately pulled by hand, the difference in 
time taken by this process, and consequently the cost, is 
therefore greatly increased. 

After a careful examination of all the typographic pro- 
cesses we have no hesitation in saying that there is not 
one satisfactory in the market. * When the original picture 
is not travestied and cheapened by mechanical-looking 
crenellations and stipplings, it is marred by obvious hand- 
work and by falsity of tonal translation. Any photo- 
mechanical process, to be perfect, must, as we have all along 
maintained, require no retouching of any kind. All the 
typographic blocks, too, are too shallow ; hence in the rough 
working and pressure of the printing-press all tonal 
subtleties are lost in smudges. They many 6f them 
serve remarkably well for rough diagrammatic purposes, 
but for artistic purposes there is not one we can recom- 
mend when the object is to reproduce pictures taken 
A ipreat ^rom nature. For facsimile work they serve the purpose. 
A first-rate photo-mechanical block to print with the text 
in the ordinary printing-press, which is entirely the result 
of a chemical process, is a great desideratum, and it is a 
problem which experimenters in this direction will do 
well to study. Not only is it that there is no typographic i 
block adequate, but in Edition, when the present process 
is employed for diagrammatic purposes, or to satisfy the 
pictorial standards of the untrained in art, they are ter- 
ribly marred by crude retouchings and daubings with 
Chinese white, until such travesties of nature appear that 
are only to be equalled by some of the ^'finishing 
artists of the photographic studio. Yet, bad as these 
block processes are, they are infinitely butter than the 
second-rate wooc^uts made from photographs. Day 
after day, books appear illustrated with woodcuts from 
photographs, in Which the woodcutter has effectually 
minea aU the beauty of the photograph. If the student. 
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then, shonid ever be in the position of having to choose 
between the facsimile woodcuts of English woodcutters 
and photo-mfechanioal block-work, let him choose the 
latter .as the lesser evil ; it is better than any except the 
American school of facsimile woodcutters. And here it 
may be well to note n dishonest practice which is daily be- 
coming more common, with writers of books of travel 
who buy photographs abroad, and unscrupulously have 
their books illustrated with them. We know of certain 
illustrations which are advertised as being from wood- 
blocks done from shetcheff htj fhe author. Quite recently 
a book of travel appeared illustrated with third-rate 
woodcuts purporting to bo done from sketches by the 
author, which were really done from photographs pur- 
chased in the shops abroad. We know of one case where 
this was done in KnglaTul, the photographs pirated being 
English photographs. Should such a thing ever happen 
to the student, he must, as a duty to the photographic 
world, prosecute without compunction, and exact the 
utmost penalty of the’’ law. Such dishonesty is one of 
the most despicable forms of tliieving. 

But to return to our subject. As wo have said, we 
felt from the first that photugravure was the ultimate 
goal to be reached; that was the final end and method 
of expression in monochrome ])hotograpliy. We argued 
the matter out with many painters, and they agreed with 
us, as did they agree that the process of reproduction must 
bethemuf^ ofchemmxl chnmjesonlij — that no retouching 
was admissible, or a hybrid would be the result, and a hy- 
brid is detestable to all artists, although we have recently 
seen writers untrained in art matters advocating a photo- 
engraved plate as a basis for etching or im'zzotinting. 
Having decided, then, on these points, we determined to 
try the photogravure processes of the various firms. On 
inquiring from the best Engli.sh and French firms, we 
found that but very few, in most cases no landscapes 
from nature had been reproduced in this, way, although 
a few portraits had been done. We carefully examined 
tiie speoimeus (nearly all speoimons of facsimile work) of 
thirteen different firms ; in fact, all the firms practising 
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photogravure that we coaid hear of. From this exami- 
nation it was evident that however good many of the 
processes were for facsimile work, but few were adapt- 
able t9 our needs. Having at last settled on the four 
apparently most suitable processes, we began our studies. 
Negatives were sent to each of the firms, of whom only 
one had ever attempted reproducing a landscape direct 
from a negative from nature. The proofs came, and were 
in every case most unsatisfactory j they had all been bar- 
barously retouched, all the tonality had heeti falsified, 
faces against the sky were made lighter than the sky, faces 
were roughly outlined with an etching-needle, high lights 
were scraped away needlessly, and shadows barbarously 
deepened with the roulette. Our battles then begun, 
and we demanded plates free from retouching; the 
voluminous correspondence we had on the subject would 
afford amusement. Varioffl^ firms protested — it couldn't 
be done ; it was absurd ; was art the result of a chemical 
process ? and Heaven knows what ! However, we per- 
sisted with inflexibility, and though we had to accept 
in some cases the least visibly retouched plates, we finally 
gained the day all round, in so far that all the firms sup- 
plied us with plates with no visible retouclypg. Thus 
was instituted a new departure, negatives from nature 
were reproduced, through our bnttlings, with no visible 
retouching ; and altho|^b a few diagrammatic negatives 
had been reprodued here and there before us, we were the 
first to start the serious reproduction of negatives from 
landscapes and figure subjects which could be regarded 
as pictures per se, and not merely as topographical 
views. 

But now the coast is clear, and the student can get his 
negatives done without visible retouching by asking for 
it. From an examination of these results it was soon 
evident that one firm, the Typographic Etching Company, 
produced plates immeasurably superior to those ox any, 
other firm, and in addition, they would guarantee their 
production wUhoul retouching. 

For reproductng negatives taken from nature, then, this 
process is perfeet, and we cannot see how any photo- 
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engraving procesa will ever surpass it. Mr. Dawsou and Messrsi 
Mr. Colls are trained artists, and perhaps therein lies 
the secret of their success. It is perhaps invidious 
to select one firm for special mention, but as tho results 
of the Typographic Etching Company are in every way so 
superior when artistically considered, we feel i^ our duty 
to record the fact here for tho benefit of tho student. 

Quite recently there has been much discussion on th(3 
vital question of ^^Photogravures 1 ;. Engravings,^* and 
some of the English firms have publicly announced that it 
is necessary to finish their work by hand, while others 
privately maintained the same fact. Mr. Colls, of the 
Typographic Etching Company, on the other hand, main- 
tains that a plate, prfect in quality, can be produced with- 
out the ai(L|i^'a touth by hand. Further on will be found 
a commuiw^tion on the process by the engraver, Mr. 

Colls, who ther(*in states that ho can and does produce 
his work without any retouching. 

Tlio Dawson proc(‘S8 renders the light in the shadows 
bettor than any of the other processes, this b(*ing efiected 
by tho rnetluMl of working, and, as a whole, the '' quality ** 
of tho work is una])proachable, it beats mezzotint out of 
the field i^its subtlety ami delicac'v. 

And here we would cauthui the gentlemen of the press English®, 
who have lately written so freehand so mistakenly on 
the subject of photogravure, tluafche best photogravures yure. 
are not produced in France, but in England. Engli'^h- 
men do not seem to know when they possess a good 
thing/' 

Wo venture to say, without any diffidence, that for tho 
roproduction of negatives from nature, DaAvson’s process 

facile princeps, and to assert that for the reproduction 
of pictures, several of the English proce^'ses are equal to, 
if not superior to, tho continental processes. This is also 
the opinion of several artists who havo seen spi^eimens of 
tho* work done in both countries, Tho process, as worked 
in America, does not give results equal to that done in 
England. For diagrammatic purposes, consider all 
the English processes possess qualities of equal value. 

Aaower new departure for which wo had some 
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battling was a minor pointy but an importord one. It 
was on the question of lettering. It had been the 
practice of many of the firms to engrave in plain lettering 
beneath the picture, the name of the firm^ and the words 
^‘negative by and often in addition the word copy- 

right.” This engraving, as it was usually done, gave a 
'‘cheap” look to the picture. ,We felt that the picture 
was injured by this proci‘durp, so we insisted that our 
name should be cut in the picture, in a quiet manner, 
' as an etcher would sign his name, and that no ordinary 
engraving should appear on the plate. In case, then, our 
student should at any time have any of his works repro- 
duced, we will give him a few hints, for though the 
publisher does the business part, the artist always has 
I the passing of the plates. 

Hinta for When sending his plates, then, to be engraved, he should 
thow eend a well-printed platinotype print with them, a print 
pktea^re- havibg just the efiFect he wishes for in the copper-plate, 
produced If clouds are to be introduced, the cloud negative should 
by photo, be sent as well. He will in due time receive a proof, 
gravure, carefully over, making any notes on 

the margin as to re-bitmg, &o. If it be retouched or 
utterly bad, it •must be rejected. Of cours^ it is here 
^evident that his art knowledge will comeiKn, for if 
ignorant of art, how can he make remarks to the “ biters ” 
who are often artists J# He must continue asking for 
proofs until he receiv*a satisfactory one, for no plate 
can be forced upon him if ho can prove it to be wrong. 
If he have real grounds for objection, he will find the 
English firms most gtmerous, for they take a pride in 
their work. They have, in some cases, made as many as 
three plates from a subject for us, with no extra charge, 
and this we could never get a French firm to do. When 
be approves of the plate, he signs the proof to that effect. 
Then comes the great question of “ colour,” that is the 
coloured ink to be used ; for one of the great advantages 
in photogravure lies in the number of colours and tints of 
' colours which can be used. Here, again, his artistic 
knowledge comes m, ^and he will find the effects produced 
by different colour^ are marvellous. Having, tuen, sag- 
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gested his colonr and tint, he will receive proofs printed 
in them, and he finallj decides upon the tint snitablo for 
each plate^ and these are kept as standards on a file. 

The matter of printing papers, too, offers great variety 
and scope for artistic selection; but here the student 
will find he has not a free hand, the publisher often 
limiting his choice in that on financial grounds. ^ The 
student must see, however, that if India paper be used, 
an unsuitable tint be not seL'cted. For example, India 
paper may be yellow or white, obviously then, if the 
plate is to be printed in bartolozzi red, white India must 
be used, and not the ordinary yellow-tinted India. The 
student must be careful when sending his platinotype 
Sprint, to cut it exactly to the limits ho wants the picture 
on copper. Copper-plates can be produced in this way 
from prints in cases where the ordinary negative has been 
broken. If the sky is not an important part of the 
picture, it is better to have it a flat grey tint, or delicately 
gradated. The student, of course, remembering certain 
physical truths, as, for example, that still water is, as a rule, 
lower in tone than the sky which it reflects, &c. The best 
test of relative value of sky and water is to tuni thepic^o’c 
•upside down. All these subtleties must be carefully con- 
sidered, for a sky lower in tone than the still water re- 
flecting it, would, with rare exceptions, be a fatal artistic 
error, and enough to condemn thi| plate. The details 
f which thus go to make or mar a picftire are countless. 

This, then, is our experienco®of tho photo-mechanical 
processes, and, as wo make it a rule never to write on anj^- 
thing we have not full practical knowleilgo of, we have 
asked our friend, Mr. Colls, to write us some particulars 
of these processes. We have done this because there are 
certain misleading books in the market on the subject, 
written by men without such special knowledge as can 
only bo obtained by a man who has worked at the process 
for jears «nd at nothing else, and who is, in addition, an 
artist. Mr. Colls is both a specialist and an arrist in this W, L. 
work* In oar opinion the future artists who practise 
photography will also photo-engrave their own plates, ^vure. 
whiob is greatfy to be desired, but since these processes 

p 2 
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are at present kept very secret, this knowledge cannot now 
be acquired. Nevertheless, we feel that the day is not 
far distant when every artist -who expresses himself by 
photo^aphy will also bite his own plates and make his 
own blocks, and the prints will bo published by print- 
dealers as etchings are now. This, in our opinion, is the 
only method which can give full artistic satisfaction. A 
final important consideration is the number of good 
prints which can be pulled from each plate. Dawson^s 
plates, being bitten deeper, will obviously stand more 
wear and tear than the others, and will produce a greater 
number of good impressions. They think that at least 
3000 good impressions can be pulled from each plate 
We append Mr. CoUs^ remarks 

METHODS OF REPRODUCING NEGATIVES FROM NATURE FOR 
THfc COPPER-PLATE PRESS. 

Preamble, u giving a description of the various methods that are 
employed for reproducing photographs from nature by 
the copper-plate press, it is obvious that only those 
which’ are purely ^ automatic^ need be mentioned, as 
it is impossible to give a true rendering of those 
beautiful forms and delicate gradations of tone, which 
we see in nature, by any but automatic means. For so 
ever-varying and sudden are her changes, that it is by 
photography alone we are able to secure these effects, ' 
and having obtained theft, we require a process which 
will give us our impressions, and one which will 
harmonize with printed matter when required for book 
illustration. 

" This we have in the Intaglio plate, which gives the 
most perfect tonality, and possesses all the richness and 
quality of a mezzotint plate, with the same degree of 
permanency. 

For convenience of description the different methods' 
of producing Intaglio plates may be classed under two 
Grown heads — 'Grown/ and 'Bitten.^ I will first mention 

and bitten ^ grown/ and will endeavour to point out the 
characteristics of the different processes, so that a com- 
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parison may be made between them, with the object of 
determining the one best, suited for the purpose. In all 
the growing methods the basis of the process consists in 
obtaining a gelatinous mould of the subject ; the most 
usual and simple way being to develop a carbon print 
from a reversed negative on a polished copper-plate 
which has been previously silvered, to prevent the copper 
which is afterwards deposited upon it adhering ; and to 
produce the grain which is necessary to hold the printing 
ink. The mould when wet is dusted over with powdered 
glass, sand, or the like, previously treated witli wax or 
stearine, to assist its removal. 

When the mould is quite dry the gritty particles are 
removed by gentle rubbing, leaving the gelatine in a 
grained state. Plumbago is then rubbed well over the 
picture to render the mould conductive, and it is placed 
in the elcctrotyjiing battery and a stout cast taken. 
There is some little uncertainty attending the entire re- 
moval of the gritty jiarticles, and great danger that in 
making the mould sufliciently conductive in the heavy 
portions, the fino work is destroyed by getting blocked 
with the plumbago. Tho former objection has been 
overcome by substituting powdered resins, which can 
be readily dissolved away without injury to the mould, 
and the latter by the introduction of a tissue containing 
granular plumbago, which wliilc producing the uecessiiry 
grain for holding ink, is ono. of the best conductors of 
electricity, so that no after-treatment is required. 

Similar to this is a process by which the grain is obr 
tained by the action of light on a chemical substance, 
which crystallizes under the action of light, tho crystals 
becoming larger the longer they are acted on by it. A 
deposit of copper is then made on the crystalline surface 
and .a plate obtained. 

By these methods very satisfactory results may be 
obtained for certain classes of work where the range of 
tone is not great, they are more particularly suited for 
reproducing the works of early engravers, old cuts, 
etchiil{|fs^ penciji and crayon drawings, and similar work 
upon rough or grained surfaces. In fact, when printed 
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upon old paper^ as is sometimes don^ in partionlar casesi 
so closely do they resemble the originals^ that the most 
expert judge would have great difficulty in detecting the 
i^production from the original; but for reproducing 
nature work, where the scale ranges from the highest 
lights to the deepest shadows, these methods are not 
suitable without much hand- work, which is ruinous to the 
faithful rendering of the subject, and the introduction of 
the roulette which is used to give tlie necessary depth does 
not improve the appea)rance, as the depth obtained by it 
is heavy, and lacking that transparency which is so 
desirable in all classes of work from nature. The great 
drawback to these methods is that the grain produced is 
upon the surface of the plate, standing up in innumerable 
little prickles, and the only way of working up a plate is 
with the roulette and acrapor (the nature of the grain 
being unsnited for re-biting). Those, added to the soft 
nature of grown copper, as compared to rolled or ham- 
mered copper, which is used in the biting methods, 
necessitates the greatest care in printing, and usually 
require very strong and sometimes forcing inks to give 
the necessary strength, and although a plate be steel- 
faced it will not hold out for a large number of 
impressions. 

There are other ways of producing a grain upon a 
gelatinous mould byre-sensitizing and, when dry, dusting 
over the picture brocade powder, cither coarse or fine, as 
the subject may require ; the mould being previously 
treated with vaseline, or a similar substance,. to allow of 
the powder adhering, and exposing to daylight for a short 
time. The powder is then removed, and it is ready for 
the battery, after being blackleaded. As all the grow- 
ing methods resemble each other so closely, I will not 
mention any others, but will proceed with a short 
description of the biting processes. 

A polished copper-plate, preferably a hammered one,^ 
is thoroughly cleaned, to remove all traces of grease, and 
is dusted over widi powdered asphalt or resin, atd the 
plate heated iin\ibthe powder becomes partially melted. 
A carbon print 4rqm a reversed transparency is neart de- 
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veloped upon the grained plate and allowed to dry. The 
unprotected margin is then painted round with asphalt, 
or other resist-varnish, and a wall of bordering wax 
placed round the work. It is then ready for biting, 
which is done with perchloride of iron, the bare portions 
being first attacked; water i^then added, and the biting 
proceeds to the next ton(‘, and so on, adding water when 
required, until the solution has penetrated the thickest 
portions of the film. The greatest care must bo exercised 
during this operation, and a careful watch kept lest the 
action remain too long on any ])art. The biting should 
proceed in a gradual inanncT, so that tho values are not 
exaggerated. The plate is then rinsed in w'ater, the 
bordering wax removed, and the pigment cleaned off 
with a little potash ley. 

“The biting of*a plate ro'^ombles very closely the de- 
velopment of a dry-plate positive*, as the action may be 
seen throughout the oper.ition as each successive tone is 
reached. Tlierc are many variations to the above 
method, and each worker has his particular way of pro- 
ducing the grain, making the mould, biting, &c., but 
they are all based on the one just described. As tin* in- 
troduction of the biting methods as commercially worked 
is of more recent date than the grown, l(‘ss is known of 
it, and those who work it nio^t succ(*^slully keep it secret, 
and were it known there is little likelihood ut its being 
satisfac’torily worked by any but tliose experienced in 
copper-plate work, as long and careful study is necessary 
to master those minute details which are so important to 
ensure good results. * For so delicate are the operations, 
that the changes of weather, leinperuture, &c., play an 
important part, and must be att< luled to. 

“One of tho gieat advantages a bitten plate has 
over'a grown is that the scale is greater tliaii by any 
other method, and tho nature of tho grain admirably 
ledds itself to re-biting should any parts require deepen- 
ing* That is, re-entering the original work by covering 
the grained surface with a protective coating, which 
resists the action of tho acid etching-fluid, and deep- 
e^ng thoB6 parts that may require it, stopping out with 
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resist-varnish any portion where deepening is not 
wanted. This at once does away with the roulette, and 
the plate still maintains its original character. Re-biting 
is seldom required on a plate from nature, jot with care 
a plate can be made which needs no after-work whatever , 
and when bevelled and steel^'aced is ready for the press, 
notwithstanding the assertion that has hecn made to the 
contrary^ which recognizes the process only as a basis 
for skilled after-ivork. It is needless to say that in all 
mechanical processes the very best negative is required to 
work from, for although a great deal may bo done in the 
biting to counteract any defects in the negative, yet, if the 
negative is wanting in any particular, the after-result is 
sure to suiBFcr. And here I wish to say that by the 
^ very best negative ^ I do not mean the ordinary photo- 
grapher's beau-ideal, but a negative which gives a true 
impression of the object photographed, and is full of the 
* quality * and subtlety of nature. 

The grain obtained on a plate which is bitten, differs 
materially from one that is grown, inasmuch as in the 
former it is below the surface, and in the latter upon it, 
as previously described ; consequently its wearing capa- 
bilities are far greater. 

Another " “ Another biting method which possesses tlio merit of 

meth^ i^igenuity rather than utility, is of converting an ordinary 
' bromide of silver positive into chlorido of silver, by the 
action of perchloride of iron and chromic acid. Tho film 
when damp is brought into close contact with tho face of 
a polished copper-plate. Chloride of silver now rests 
upon the copper-plate, more of it in tho vigorous or dark 
portions, and less of it in the lighter, and by a galvano- 
chemical process the chloride of silver decomposes, form- 
ing metallic silver and soluble chloride of copper, and 
producing depths corresponding to the amount of chloride 
of silver present. The energy of the action may be 
increased by moistening the him with a weak solution of 
chloride of zinc, and a battery current seems necessary to 
produce good results. As can be seen, the process is a 
very delicate one^ admitting of little if any latitude in 
working, and, unlike the first-mentioned biting process, 
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will not permit of any work being put on the positive as 
is usually done in the first method fur certain work where 
the darks are very hard and pronounced, and a great 
saying of after-labour avoided. 

It is advisable to say that the work done on the posi- 
tive and plate to which I refer is done in connection with 
facsimile work, and not with ^ nature work,^ for in the 
reproduction of engravings the deep blacks of the 
engravings have to be reproduced, and since in nature 
there is no black of this kind we do not have to accentuate 
parts of the plates to produce it/* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MOUNTING AND FRAMING. 

Mounting Havjng OUT print, the next question is how shall it be 
. mounted and framed. There can, of course, be no laws 
for this, but we feel justified in making a few remarks 
on this bead. 

Moun- The beat mountant we know of is a weak solu- 
tion of fine French glue. It acts bettor than any 
other mountant we have used, and we have tried 
several of the formula made wifli stirch, arrowroot, and 
other compounds. Fine French glue holds firmly and 
there is no cockling after mounting. After mounting 
the prints arelmpruved by being passed through a press, 
"^ot this is by no means necessary. We shall now make 
rrauiog. a few remarks upon framing. In the first place it is 
our opinion that all cut mounts are inartistic. Mr. 
Whistler, not long since, made some remarks on this 
head, which are well worthy of attention. His objections 
to cut mounts were that the different tints of the picture, 
the gold border, and the cut mount, weakened the edges 
of the picture and detracted from its directness and 
strength, and this is no doubt true. For this reason we 
do not think platinotypes look well mounted on India 
paper, the edges are decidedly weakened, and as for 
mounting silver prints on India the result is most inhar- 
monious. lu our opinion then the print should be 
mounted upon white paper, preferably Whatman’s rough 
drawing-paper, and for all pictures less than whole plate 
size, we should ^commend a margin from three to four 
inobes. A suitable moulding for these Ivoold be a 
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bevelled moulding enamelled white. In all cases where Moulding, 
the mount shows, it must be remembered that the colour 
should harmonize with the print. We saw some prints Monnti. 
of Whistler’s Sarasato mounted on plain black cabinet 
mounts, and they looked charming. As in that case^ the 
picture came out nearly all black, the whole made a 
harmony in black. When the prints are mounted en 
cards as cartes and cabinets, there should be absolutely 
nothing on the face of tlie card. The liideousness of the 
photographer’s name in shining goULm letters is far too 
common. Nothing ctmld look better for those small 
pictures than plain black mounts, with no word or letter 
or coloured line or any other embellishment. If the 
photographer is such a tradesman at heart that he must 
air his medals, let him put all that part of him on the 
back of the card. The method of stamping each photo- 
graph with the photogru|)her’s name is not less to be 
deprecated. For the industrial photographer some 
simple but artistic lettering .should be chosen, and it 
should be printed small in one corner in Indian ink, 
which harmonizes with the gri‘ys of platinotypes. Any 
good die-cutter could sujiply an artistic stamp, and the 
charge, even if a little greater than usual, couhl not be very 
^eat. Or the photographer might cut out his name artist- 
ically in the gelatine film, but we recommend the former 
plan. The mounts for carte.s and cal)inets should have 
a margin of at least half an inch all round, as this adds 
considerably to the effect. 

For platinotypes ranging from whole plate size up to Platino- 
15 by 12, we prefer to frame them up closely, showing no 
mount. The Irarao we like best for large black and white 
work is a pattern wo took from a painting by Do llooghe. 

These frames are made of mahogany, 2.J inches wide, and 
bevelled inwards, and have a rather broad slip of Fnglish 
gilt between the frame and the picture. The mahogany is Fnunes. 
Stained black and polished. Pictures of 15 by 12 and up- 
wards, should also bo framed close up, and for the larger 
Biles we prefer gilt frames and simple mouldings with but 
li^le carving. Cambridge frames are simple, but do 
net look distiuguisbed* Each picture should have a 
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separate frame, and we trust that exhibition committees 
will one day see their way to enforcing this rule, which, 
besides ensuring a better effect, would prevent much bad 
work being hung. Sometimes six prints are hung for 
the sake of one or two, because they are all in one frame. 
We could scarcely believe, had wo not seen it, the fact 
that some exhibitors have chronicled on a part of their 
frame the medals taken elsewhere by the picture. Such a 
proceeding, besides being vain and ill-Wd, is apt to 
influence credulous judges. One would think it quite 
needless to say that this form of advertisement is not 
ornamental, nor does it enhance the virtue, qualities, or 
beauty of the picture. All artificial methods of mount- 
ing and framing are to be avoided. One of these is 
Albums, mounting on glass. All albums used for mounting prints 
should have plain pages, tinted in harmony with the 
charcoal grey of the photograph. All the vulgar 
decorations of ships, flowers, &c., which disfigure photo- 
graphic albums of to-day should be rigidly excluded. 
The bad taste of the manufacturers of these things is only 
another proof of the bliiutness of the aesthetic feeliugs of 
producers and buyers alike. 
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COPYRIGHT. 

The hazy notions existing among many photographers Copy- 
as to how to secure the copyright of their photographs, 
and other details, has led us to make a few remarks on 
the subject. In the first place the student is cautioned 
to secure the coj)y right of every photograph worth 
keeping, for wo pn^sume ho will only keep pictures. 

This should bo done at once ; it is onr practice to send the 
first rough print at once to tlio copyright office. 

The photographer must write to the Registrar, Method of' 
Stationers' Hall, Doctors' Commons, E.C., for forms for ®ppy* 
copyrighting photographs. These cost one penny each, 
and a money order must be enclosed for the amount, 
stamps not being accepted. lie will then receive the 
form as given on the next page. 

The student must carefully note the footnote on the On agree* 
schedule, and bo most particular in all cases when he “^®*^^** 
sells his copyright in any plates to have a written agree- 
ment drawn up and signed hf/ore he fills in the copyright 
schedules. After this proceeding he can fill up the 
schedule as directed, and it is, of course, only on these 
occasions that he will bo re(|uii*ed to till in columns two 
and three of the schedule. 

The student should carefully study the matter of 
copyrighting, for he will find both publishers aud pho- 
tographers are, as a rule, ill-informed on those parts of 
tbp copyright law to v^hich we now refer. 
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He fille in tben all bub columns 2 and 3^ as in the 
duminy» and returns the form with a shill ing, a copy of the 
photograph to be registered, and one penny for postage, 
when he will receive a receipt. Each photograph must be 
separately copyrighted. This 1.?. Id. protects the photo- 
graph for 42 years, or for the author\s lifetime and 
seven years after death. The author (being a British 
subject, or resident within the dominions of the Crown) 
is entitled to the copyright of every photograph made in 
the British dominions or elsewhere. We shall extract a 


few pertinent remarks from an excellent article on copy- 
right, which appeared in the Years Art of 1887 ” — 

The author of a photograph seems to be the person 
who actually groups the sitters, and ^^is the effective 
cause of the picture.’^ An agreement is made with 
operators to obviate this reading of the law. A photo- 
graph taken from an engraving is ‘ an original photo- 
graph * within the section.^^ Thus a photographer cannot 
copy the photograph of an engraving in which there 
exists copyright. 

The copyright given by the act is the sole and exclu- The 
sive right of copying, engraving, reproducing, and the°right. 
j multiplying the photograph and the negative thereof, by" 

‘any means or of any size. The fact that there is copy- 
right in a representation of a scene or object does not 
^.prevent other people making an independent representa- 
^ tion of such scene or object, but a photograph of groups 
so arranged as to exactly re‘=5eniblo a picture would be an 
infringement of the copyright of the picture, for if in the 
result that which is copied be an imitation of the picture, 
then it is immaterial whether it be arrived at directly or 
by intermediate steps.^' Photographcis should pay great 
heed to this clause. For if a photograph or photogravure 
I be so arranged or grouped as to r* semble another already 
copyrighted, the law has been infringed. This is a most 
wholesome fact, for tho veriest fool can go and arrange 
a picture after an artist has once shown him bow to doit, 
for as in all art tho originality is to select a beautiful 


scene in nature, there lies the difficulty. Beglitxi* 

The photograph is not protected until it has beenit^ 
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registered^ and if the picture is pirated 
tion there is no remedy except in special cas&. 
Photographers should then register *the firstjtriftt they - 
take from their negatives. Making lanterQ4mde$ from 
copyrighted photographs or photogravures is of ocfurse an 
infringement of the law, and should be severely dealt with. 
Replicas. t< jf ^ pJeturo or photograph is painted or taken on 
commission as the copyright (when reserved) is in the 
hands of the purchaser, the painter or photographer may 
not paint or produce a replica.^' 

Remedies Penalties. For each offence the offender forfeits to 
0 . the proprietor of the copyright, for the time being, a 
ment. exceeding lOL When several copies are sold 

together, the sale of each copy constitutes a separate 
offence.** It will be seen that a photographer could be 
ruined if a sale of say 1000 copies could be proved, and 
serve him right too. 

Porfei- All pirated repetitions, copies and imitations, and 
all negatives of photographs made for the purpose of 
obtaining such copies, are to bo forfeited to the pro- 
prietor of the copyright. 

Damages. The proprietor may also bring nn action for damages 
U,gainst persons making or importing for sale unlawful 
copies, although the importation is without guilty 
knowledge.” 

Spnrions Issuing spurious pictures. — If a photograph be falsely 
pictures, gigne^]^ ia an infringement, as it is to make any alteration 
in the work and then publish it as original. 

It is commonly believed that, unless the word copyright 
be on the photograph, it is not secured. This is, of course, 
an error — as long as the photograph is copyrighted that 
is all that is required. 

Pecuniary Pecuniary penalties can be recovered by bringing an 
penalties, action against the offending party, or by summary 
proceedings before any two justices having jurisdiction 
where the offender resides.” 

mnal In ending this subject, we would impress upon the, 
edvioe. photographer ^that it is his solemn duty to exact the 
utmost rigour df the law, should he ever have his work 
pirated. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 

Exhibiting a work of art is pnbliphing it, and the student 
wiU( when he obtains suitable works, very naturally begin 
to think about exhibiting them. The subject of photo- 
graphic exhibitions is one upon which we have written 
many times in the photographic press. Pliotographic exhi- 
I bitions are in a most unsatisfactory condition all over the 
world, j 

At present, a society, or a corporation, or a private 
firm, for ends of their own, advertise an exhibition on 
^purely financial grounds; they hope it will pay them, 
sometimes it does pay and sometimes it does not. The 
method of organizing these exhibitions is to get a list of 
^patrons, generally a few of the " clasi-es,’' a few photo- 
I ^phers who lure known, but whose fame more often 
than not is baduOn nothing solid, and is ephemeral, and 
finally perhaps the names of a few artists may be used to 
conjnre with. Numbers of medals are advertised and 
all works must bo sent carriage paid. The judges are 
then chosen, and in nearly all cases they are utterly incom- 
Mtent. No one can judge a mrk of art miens he be an 
mikt. The combined assurance and ignorance of 'those 
who accept what should bo considered a serious office, is 
, langhable and,, lamentable. Is our exhibiting student 
then going to submit his work to men untrained in art ? 

he aoes, he will find it either unhung, skied, or pa^ed 
OTff ih tho awards, to make room for the pretty nothing* 
ness hnAfalse renderings of the craftsmen’s ideal. The 


Sihibl' 

tions. 
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wliole judging business 
metbod of awards at 
joke among artists. We 
bitiona with artists, and on 

opinion was that many of the most wortmP^^^^^^H 
passed over. Such a state of things is 
with that is coupled the notorious untairness 
certain exhibitions are directed, as recent disoIos^esimH 
proved, it is indeed lamentable. The uBI 

exhibitions as at present conducted is to photo- 

graphy as an art ; that is our deliberate opinion, after 
havitig for several yeais watched the system of makihg^ 
awards and having served on several juries of awards. A 
fatal error very common ainonir photogi aphers is to sup- 
pose that, because a man is nn cminint scnntiat or a great 
authority on lenses, he is theiefore a fit and proper per- 
son to judge pidiue^ Tlio tiuth is lie is one of tho most 
unfit, for he is prepidiced, and Ins scientific knowledge 
has a bad influence on Ins judginmit. 

opinion all modils should bo dono away with, ^ 
^ * all distinctions between amateur '' and ** professional ** 

removed ; all pictures should be hung on the line, the 
hanging committee should be selected from those photo-j 
g^aphers who have proved tlieiusolves to know most* 
about art ; and all pictures should be exhibited in separate 
frames. If medals must bo awarded m order to attraetj 
exhibitors, let the ja- wards bo mado by artists of recognized; 
position only. You have only to looWat tho medals 
awarded, to know what to expoct ; therfe is, with one or 
two exceptions, not the foeble^st suggestion of art in 
them, they belong to tho class of medals awarded to 
Medals AS ^patent ice-cream machines, best refined arrow-root and 
works of 'dog-biscuits If medals are awarded, each one should 
be a work of art, the original having boon modelled by a 
good sculptor. The student then should pay no regard 
whatever to the awards made at exhibitions by photo- 

S hers, the only real test of value is wh^ the awards are 
) by trained artists, but it is rarely that even one 
artist serves on jnry of awards. 

Tf our student mast exhibit, we advise him to mark his 
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as the recent com- 
^rove. It is enough to 
Dourse keep aloof from 
idy^do^aslong as things 
Hy of in man nature go 
r. Guncottop, noted for 
irOKmg^c^ noted for his 
^M|g||P|||^^ Cjolatine noted 

dj^^lid wi^^rtistic experience. The stnd^^l^us 
on these matters, lias only to note how difFeront are the 


awards when artists give the prr/cs Manv of oiir best 
workers, we know, will not exhibit, *30 bnig as the crafts- 
man’s ideal IS set up as tlie ‘standard, and tlie judges are 
not artists. In the only da\s of pliotograplu , \\li(‘n Sir 
CharlosEastl ike,foinu rls pu'^idditof tin l!ov d Vc.ideinj, photo- 
was also presnb nt of tlie Rojal riiotoLiiaphii Socn ty, and gniphic 
when Sir W. J. Newton, tin' (ininont iniiiiatnre painter 
was one of the viee-pus ih nts, there sei mod some chance 
for photography, and all might have gone well, had not 
tlieso artists, as xvo are infoinied, been harried and 
worried by tho ignorant wiaiijlings ot their brother 
‘^photographic artis^^ ” (^) judges, llios ' wiio were thus 
responsible for the n si gnat ion of those artiste, dt serve to 
be pilloried to the end ol tmn* m photogiaphie literature, 
and such, we are sure, i> the feeling of all who earnebtly 
wish for the good and advanc' nieiit ot photography. 

This is a painful subject, but wo concede it to be our 
solemn duty to warn the student wlio i& anxious to 
follow photograpliy as an art, against all tliese traps. Lot 
him set out with tho determination to woik for the 


approval of artists, and let him dc'^pi^o tin' appro\al or 
disapproval of all ignorant of art. As John Constable J f^on. 
ijpiid long ago, “tho self-taught artist has a very igno- ®*'®**^®* 
rant master! ” 


We hope the reforms regarding exhilutioiivS which we ^forms 
have for years advocated, aud more fully st't forth iu tho 
Amateur Photographerf in an article entitled “ An Ideal 
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CONCLUSION. 

We have then finished Book II., and we presume that the Adnco. 
student has now mastered his technique, but the end is 
not yet. The student may thoroughly understand the 
scientific side of photography, he iriay have mastered 
completely the use of liis tools and he may be able to 
produce impressions on his'platis such as he desire^ but 
the end is not yet, for' now he has to learn the practice 
and principles of art, he Ins to prove wlu'ther he can 
be an artist, for such is only gi\en to a tew. All can 
learn to draw, to paint, to photogiaph, to etch, but they 
may remain draughtsmen, paintm’s, photographers, 
etchers all their lives, and ne\er bicorne artist" The 
history of art shows indeed how few become artists at all, 
and a.s for those who become gnat artist", they arc as 
bcarcc as great poets, 'Pho student then must study 
art in some form or other, as well as Ins own technique, 
which he could learn alone if lie followed our instruction ; 
art, however, cannot so be learned, and the student should, 
if possible, attend some art classes. Tlicre are numerous 
art schools throughout the kingdom, and our student 
cannot do better than enter one of them and go through 
a course of drawing. Though no very profound know- 
ledge is to be obtained at such schools, what is taught is 
better than none at all, and after all the student canuot 
expect to get the best advice on the matter, that is given 
to but the very few and fortunate. 

In the next book we shall give what advice we 0an, 
bqt at the same time our student must study practically 
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Bome branch of aj't j unless, indeed, he wishes to become 
one of the mighty band of art-ignorant craftsmen, or 
unle-^ s he is so fortunato as to bo cast amongst highly 
talented artists, to whom he can easily apply for advice. 
For having learned his toehni(pio lie has hut learned how 
to speak, he can only show his calibre by what he has to 
say and how ho says it, just as all the world can write 
yet only the highly trained can write artistically. 

In a very few months the student will see, if ho is fitted 
by nature to become an artist, and if ho is not our advice 
is jpVe it up, or else only play at it as most of tho world 
do; but in our opinion it is not worth playing at, there 
are so many more satisfying things when play is the 
aim. 
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** He does not saffioiontly understand that things are of value only 
according to their fundamental qualities, and he still beliovos that 
the care with which a thing is done, even if it is aimless, ought to be 
taken into account. In fact it would be a good thing to make him 
understand that things exist only to the extent of the stuff they 
contain." 


J. FBANfOIS-MlLLCT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EDUCATED SIGHT. 

We are all born mentally blind, but almost immediately Born 
we detect light, as can some of the lowest animals, 
then we learn to distinguish the colours and forms of 
objects as wo grow older, and there the majority of us 
stop, and yet we all think wo can seo equally well. 

That wo cannot is a truism, for after being able to 
distinguish colours and forms, but very few ])ersons go 
on to educate their sight more perfectly. Some of us 
may learn to distinguish certain kinds of material, the Tudea. 
different aspects of these materials under different condi- 
tions, and so they learn trades and are excellent judges 
of tea, coffee, hosiery and paper. Still higlior come the 
scientific men who pay more attention to the education of 
the sight. They learn to di^5tingui^h the microscopic Science, 
beings, the life-histories of the lower forms of animal 
life, the histology of flowers, the structure of the trees, 
the aspects of the skies, the physical and chemical pheno- 
mena of the elements, the movements of the planets, so 
that in all their walks nature is full of interest to them ; 
they find wisdopi in a pond, they revel in a marsh, or 
they travel to a far country for the sake of rare birds’ 
eggs, or spend days and nights in their laboratories to 
solve now chemical problems, or organize expeditions to 
study unusual phenomena of tho heavenly bodies ; they 
see and love all these things. The man uneducated in 
science finds no interest in a drop of muddy water, he 
finds nothing wonderful in tho vegetation of the country 
side, he passes unheeded the rarest birds, and the rain- 
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bow, and storm-cloud, and tlio blazing comot, all alike to 
him have no interest, he is blind to them; or if ho sees 
them at all, it is as through a glass, darkly. 

Art. All this the world allows, and allows that no ono save 

those who by hard woi-k have trained themselves can see 
these things. Ibit mark the stupidity of mankind, ho 
allows ho is blind to the pleasiiri's of science and will 
remain so, unless he studies the subject, but when it 
comes to art matters, like a wejithercock, ho shifts 
round and thinks he can understand all that without aiiy 
training at all, yet lie i^ born as blind and incapable of 
under:^tanding art as he is of understanding science until 
he has trained himself to understand. 

The Tlie artist, like the seientitic man, begins by studying 

artist. closely his subject — nature as a whole — ho studies her 

in all her aspects, lie seeks for haruionu's and arrange- 
ments in colour and form, for beautiful lines of composi- 
tion, and only after long and clo^e observation do tho 
scales drop from his eyes and ho sees a beautiful pose, 
even in a child digging up potatoi'S, or a man throwing 
a hammer or running a race, or he sees subtle beauties 
of colour in a reed-bi'd, or poetry mid pathos iu an old 
peasant stooping under a load of sticks, and this is far 
more difficult to sec than it is to learn to see the scientific 
truths, and that is why tluTe are so few real artists and 
poets and so many more scientific iinui. Art alas, cannot bo 
learned like science, lianl work will not necessarily make 
Photo- an artist. Nearly all jdiotogiMphers are art-blind, but 
art-bU^nd ® colour-blind old lady who did not know 

it, and of course the only hope for them is to be convinced 
of their blindness, then perlmps they may do something 
towards getting rid of the detect. 

Kecessary The student should now clearly understand why it is so 
to ojilti- necessary that this faculty of artistic sight should be culti- 
artisiio vated and trained, for since it is our fundamental principle 
faculty, that all suggestions for pictures should come from natiyre, 
we must first see the picture iu nature and bo struok by 
its beauty so (hat we cannot rest until we had secured it 
on oar plate ; we must therefore learn to see it in 
nature. If we see a beautiful pose^ or a beautiful effect 
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in nature, wo should at least niako a noto of it if wo 
cannot secure it. A slight ski'l-cli made at the time will do. 
Therefore, amateur reader, if you have not tr.iiiu'd yourself 
by study to sc(3 these things in nature, bliiiin* no one 
but yourself, but ienieml)cr you are blind, blind, blind ; 
but there is a remedy, and no surgical operation is 
required either. 

Srmly ! You must ever bo on tlio lnok-r)ni for bi'auties. Necessity 
that is the necessary mental attiimh', otherwise tiny will of study, 
never be seen.- You must look for a thing if you wi'^h 
to find it, and it is only by showing us your finds that 
you will jirove you have artistic ''ighr, W(‘ shall not 
believe a word you say about arr unld \V(* see it in your 
work. Jf you do not study, or if yon are in ‘apable, you 
will romaiii blind in spiti‘ of your hacking, and there wall 
be weeping and gnasbing of teeth when you show to 
ibo world eommon])lac('^ whieh you tlnnk are gems, for 
the world will soon tell you they art‘ commoiiplaei'. Wo 
once knew a per>on who \Nas colo.ir-bbnd, who relented 
the suggestion as a jx'isonal insult, until (Uic (‘viniing her 
eyesight was tested, wlum her colour-bliudiio^s was 
proved. 

Let the student then be assured that he is blind, he 
cannot ^ee art and nature until lie lias .studied tluuii long 
and closely. He may be arrogant emmgh to think ho 
knows all about Inu’ witlnml study, if that is so, a.s he 
grows older l(‘t him refi r bai'k to his earlier work"', and 
if he lias progressed mi‘an while, let him n call how perfect 
ho thought those* larly works at the nme he did them, 
and then let him la^h himself for Ins folly. A 
really good work >vill always bear looking back at, and 
will hold its own however old llie arti'^t gets. There 
is no royal road to tliis np|)reeialion of the beauties of 
art and nature, none but incessant and lo\ing study, 

.and thougli the cockney, or sage of tin* uni\('r"ity, who 
dwells in towns and learns his art and his naiuiv in the 
National Gallery * and British iMuseum, may lecture on 
nature and art, let tho student avoid Inm and his 
example. Lectures on art at any time are but Dead Sea 
frait. 
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The student then must educate his eyesight in order 
to see the beauties of nature and art, and to do this he 
must study hard, for the true artist wishes to see these 
beauties and to record them, that is all, nothing more. 
The seers .who see deeply, they are the poets I In 
science the original discoverers are the seers, and since 
but few can aspire to become seers, nevertheless let the 
rest be content to go on studying, for all of us can see 
these things with an educated and intelligent eye, and 
seeing, understand, and that reward is worth the pains. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

. COMPOSITION. 

No chapter of this book has given us so much thought 
as this chapter on composition. 

We could easily, as most writers have done, liave given 
a digest of Mr. Burnet's laws of composition, but wo 
have no faith in any laws of composition." A law, to 
be logical, must hold good in all cases ; now the so-called 
^Mawa of composition," are often broken deliberately by 
great artists, and yet the result is perfect. This is easily 
explained, for these so-called laws are mere arbitrary 
rules, deduced by one man from the works of many artists 
and writers; and they arc no more laws in the true 
sense than are the laws of Phrenology or Astrology. 

The great question then, which presented itself to us, 
was this : Will the study of those so-called rules do good 
or harm to the student ? Will a knowledge of them lead 
him to the production of conventional work, or will it in 
any way help him in his future work ? Wo had many 
earnest discussions on this point with artists, and they 
seemed equally uncertain in the matter, though one cou- 
demned all such laws as absurd and unnecessary. We 
moat certainly feel inclined to 'agree with that one 
dissentient, but in trying to place tmrselves in the position 
of the photographic student, with absolutely no know- 
ledge of art, we have come to the conclusion that, perhaps, 
. t^ie student had better study Mr. Burnet's Treatise on 
Painting." A cheap edition of this book is published by 
Dr. E. Wilson, of 835, Broadway, New York, and every 
student should get a copy of it. It can be thoroughly 
mastered in a Veek or two, so not much time will be lost. 
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The numerous plates will at any rate be of some use to 
the student. 

Now, from these remarks, it must not be assumed that 
‘ we are no believer in composition.^^ Comymsition is 
really selection, and is one of the most — if not 1 ho most — 
vital matters in all art, cm’tainly the most vital in the 
art of photography, lint the \\ riter maintains th(‘r(‘ are no 
laws for seh'etmn. Each picture re(|uires a special com- 
position, and every artist treats eacli jiictnre originally ; 
his method of treatment, however, often becomes a 
for lesser lights. 

It has bei'ii assumed by opponents to Naturalism 
that naturalistic artists ignore c^anposilion, ami portray 
nature an\ liow/^ ju>t as she happens to present Iierself 
to them. Nothing could be fiirllu'r from the truth. 
None is more tarofnl in sthetiou and avraiigoment than 
the natmalistic ]>aint(T, at tin' sami' tiin(‘ none is less 
conventional. Nature is not always suitable for pielorial 
purposes, though she is oltim enough suitable, and it is 
when slie is propitious tliat ilu‘ aiti^t depiets her; lienee 
the great principle of naturalism, that all suggestions 
should enme from nature. The ol)j('ct of art training is 
to show tlif-se propitious moods, and to (‘liable tlio painter 
to portray tliem. We pr( lor, tlicn, tlie w’ord selection '' 
to composition. The mattt*r really stands tliiis, a good 
iiaturali'^tic artist s(‘l(‘cts a composition in nature which 
he sees to b« very fine. 

By compo&iti(»n, as used in tliis paragraph, is meant 
the harmonious and filting comhination of the various 
component parts of the picture which shall best express 
the picture. 

Our best method- will be to follow Mr. Burnet's 
division of his subject, and offer a running commentary 
on the essentials of his work from a photographer's stand- 
point, giving our ideas on the subject when they differ 
from those of the author of A Treatise on Painting." 

$ 

A Treatise on Painting,” by J. BnaNUJ, P.R.S. 
Edmati^n of the Eye. — Meaeurement find Form. 
Omitting to comment on Mr, Bomet’s remarks, we put 
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the matter thus, that it is hif^hly desirable for all photo- 
graphors to leavn drawing, and to loam it intelligently. 
Nothing could bo more lanionfablo than the way in which 
drawing is taught in our schools, it is worse than useh^ss. 

The student shoiihl go to soiuo good art scIjooI for a few 
raonthSy and h'arn dra wing, for in that way ani U‘ariK‘d the 
analysis and coustniction of objects, and^ above all, the 
eye is trained to careful obscu’vaf ion, which will be 
invaluable in the study of tone and selection. 

Vers peril re. Poreppc- 

tivo. 

Tliis seel ion the sheh'nt should road over carefully, 
understanding thoroughly tin* point of sigli[ and the 
causes ('if violent jicr^p ■(•! ive. For in jihotography, 
though his lens may In* true in drawing, Ik.* can as easily 
obtain violent pcr^^pindivc* :wthe drauglit^inan, liy placing^ 
the l(‘ns too elo-^e to his model. Fore*>liortcning, too, 
should be thoroughly und(*r<tond. Aerial p(*r^j)(’Ctive has 
been simply treated by us in this work, and the various 
remarks of Burnet on this subject mii^t be taken cvui 
grano sails. 

Ch iaro-‘Osnir(). Ciii;\ro. 

oscuro. 

This term means light aiul shade. Xow the term 
chiaro-osenro is very misleading, for it is ii'^od by 
different artists to mean different things. ^J’ho wliolo of 
photography depends on the ])ro])or management of light 
and shade, for our drawing is done for ns; but we prefer 
to use the more unxlerii term, ^Moiie/’ to express what 
we mean by light and shade ; that term W(' have already 
fully explained. Chiaro-oseuro, as we under>tand it, is 
the arhitrary placing of masse.s of light against masses 
of shade to produce certain desin*d elfeets ; it is, there- 
fore, conventional, and akin to tlic late which re(p]ired all 
trees to be painted tiddle-brown. It is needless to say 
tbe only way such a conventional cliiaro-oscuro can bo 
obtained in photography is by arranging the objects in 
nature, or by retouching, and both are against our 
principles. The student, then, must, as wo liave said, 
master tone/^ that is his chiaro-oscuro, his light and 
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shade, and he- musfc always remember to look for 

breadth” in his treatment. Breadth is found in all 
good work, and it depends in photography not entirely 
upon light and shade, but upon the focussing and deve* 
loping as well, as we have already indicated. Why 
are spotty-Hghted, sharply-focussed, brightly-developed 
negatives so “ noisy and garish and inartistic ? It is 
that they lack breadth.” It must not be thought from 
this that no sunny pictures have breadth ; on the contrary, 
if the masses are large, and the planes well rendered, and 
the tonality true, there can be as much breadth as in a 
grey-day effect. It has been said that “ breadth ” is a 
device of the painters, but this is mere nonsense ; let the 
student look well at a simple stretch of grass-land 
bordering a still lake, on a damp, misty evening, and 
then he will see breadth. Let him focus that scene as 
sharply as ho likes, including a portion of sky as well, 
and develop and print from it, and he will find breadth, 
and he will probably have a clear understanding as to the 
meaning of the word. 

Mr. Burnet divides chiaro-oscuro into five parts, viz. 
light, half-light, middle tint, half-dark, dark. This 
arbitrary division is hypercritical. For working purposes, 
light, half-tone or middle tint, and dark, are quite 
suflBcient; other subdivisions are far too subtle and 
numerous to be considered theoretically, and, practically, 
truth of tone us only to be learned by long experience 
and study, and we believe all the directions given by Mr. 
Burnet for producing relief, harmony, and breadth, to be 
artificial and useless. An examination of the plates shows 
clearly how futile are his deductions, and how untrue in 
light and shade, viz. tone, they all are. 

^ Composition, 

^ Mr. Burnet opens with the statement that " geometric 
forms in composition are found to give order and regu- 
larity to an assemblage of figures.” This is the fost 
principle on frhich is built his structure of geometrical 
compi^ition. « We will omit the dicta of literary men on 
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pictorial art which Mr. Burnet is so fond of quoting, but 
which we consider too worthless to do more with than 
^ mention. Let us then apply ourselves to the study of 
his thesis. 

His first remarks are upon angular composition, and a's 
he finds that these lead him into conventional methods, he 
goes on to say that this conventionality can be rectified by 
balance. Even if we would follow this form of composition 
our moans are limited, for, unlike the painter, we cannot 
alter and re-arrange. Howev('r, wc have no wish to make 

angular compositions,^' and consider them false in 
theory. Painters, on the other hand, inu't settle the^e 
matters for themselves i wo know how many settle th(*m, 
that is by ignoring all such teachings as nonsense. Next 
we come to the circular composition,^' which, we are told, 
is ‘‘ applicable to the highest walks of art," wherever 
they may be. Soon after this we come upon the truest 
remark in the book. ‘^Artists generally prefer the 
opinions of untutored children to the remarks of the most 
learned philosophers," and we fear most modern artists 
prefer the teachings of nature to those of that philosopher 
J5hn Burnet, F.R.S. Finally, Mr. Burnet winds up with 
the words, I must also caution the young artist against 
supposing that these modes of arrangements are given 
for his imitation. I merely wish liim to be acquainted 
with the advantages any particular composition possesses, 
that in adopting any invention of his own, ho may 
engraft upon it these or similar advantages." 

Now this reads very oddly after talking of rule^ of 
composition, for what is the good of a rule if it is not to 
be followed ? and it reads very illogically when compared 
with the quotation from Reynolds (Brougham?), which 
goes to back up the excuse for advocating rules ns Burnet 
gives them, — viz. *Ho those who imagine that such rnle^ 
tend to fetter genius, Ac.’’ 

•In short, the whole work is illogical, unscientific, and 
inartistic, and has not a log to stand on. It is very specious 
to say that all compositions are made according to geome- 
trioaf forms, for nothing cas be easier than to take arbi 
trar^ points in a picture and draw geometrical* figures 
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joining them. The pyramid is a favourite geometricnl 
form of composition. Now take any picture, and take 
any three points you like, and join th(>m, and you have a 
pyramid, so does every composition contain a pyramid, as 
does a donkey's oar. But enough of this. The student is 
distinctly warned against paying any serious attention to 
these rules ; it is, however, as we have said, well that 
he should know of them, and we suspect he will leara 
something of design from merely looking carefully at the 
plates. Of tone he will learn nothing. 

With Mr. Burnet’s remarks upon colour we are in no 
way concerned. 

But the student will say, how, then, can composition 
be learned ? Our answer to this is that composition, 
that is selection, cannot be h'arned save by experience 
and study — there is no royal road to it, no shilling 
guide. This subtle and vital power must be acquired if 
we are to do any good work, for we are dumb until wo do 
acquire it. We can no more express ourselves in art 
without having mastered composition, than a child can 
express himself in prose until he has learnt the arUof 
writing. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR WORK. 

It is presumed the student has thorou<^hly mastered and 
applied all that has preceded this chapter, especially 
the matter of torn*, otherwise it is no use attempting to 
make pictures, which means attempting composition 

Presuming then the student is master of the subject 
as already treated, we will now proceed to ofl’er some 
suggestions on pietui’e-makiiig, but be it distinctly 
understood they are oidy suggestions. 

We shall divide the subject into two sections, begin- 
ning with out-door work. 

PORTRAITURE. 

Very fine portraits and groups can bo taken out of Out-dex r 
doors. In taking such pictures, it is admissible to dictate 
tho dress of the model, and to arrange tea-parties, sport- 
ing, athletic, and other groups. Hut if tlie student 
intends to make them artistic, he must bo very particular 
with his and see above all things that the senti- 
ment is true. Fur example, it is a tim‘ parody on nature 
to photograph a gaunt and self-conscious girl in aesthetic 
clothing, for dress it cannot be cdled, with a tennis-bat ' 
in her hand. For a tennis picture, liuo girls, physically 
well-formed, should be chosen. 

Next the student should choose a simplo background, Back- 
which with the dress and Hesh tints form a harmony or fine 
study in tone. Tho model's dress should bo very simple 
and well-fitting, such drosses as wore worn by Botticelli’s 
women (dresses quite unlike tho modern msthotic gowns), 
being very artistic for women, while flannel shirts or simple 
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white trousers will look well on the men. All mbn- 
strosities and exaggerations of fashion should be avoided, 
such as flowers, chatelaines, wasp-waists, high heels, and 
dress improvers. The best material for dresses for 
pictures is a coarse, limp, self-coloured muslin (butter- 
cloth is excellent for the purpose). All jewellery should 
be eschewed, the only decoration of this kind that 
photographs .simply and well is perhaps a string of 
pearls, which looks charming. 

The work must be true in sentiment, and the student 
must choose an appropriate treatment of the subject. 
The portrait being out of doors, we must be made to 
that fact ; thus, a girl resting from tennis, a girl in a 
riding-habit, or better still on horseback, would be 
very appropriate. The background must be carefully 
selected to be in keeping with the figure, and to help to 
tell the story fully and emphatically, and yet it must bo 
kept subdued. 

Groups are very difficult to treat artistically, and our 
never-failing rule is to limit as much as possibleihe number 
of people in the group. Having now chosen his model and 
arranged other matters, the student must remember to 
let his model stand or sit, as he or she likes, and all 
suggestions for the pose should come from the model ; 
this is a fundamental principle of naturalism. A great 
friend of ours, a well-known sculptor, assures us 
he would not dare to pose a model according to any 
preconceived idea, but he watches the model pose in 
different ways, and when he sees a striking and beautiful 
attitude he seizes on that and makes a rapid sketch of it. 
That is the only true way for the photographer to work, 
he must have the camera ready, focussed and arranged, 
and when he sees his model in an unconscious and 
beautiful pose, he must snap his shutter. It is thus very 
evident how important is art-knowledge and insight for 
all good photographic work, and it is thus evident b6w 
a man who is sympathetic and of a refined temperament 
will show bis* individuality in his work. 

With cominercial groups of bands, football teams, Ac., 
the student has nothing to do, and let hhn never be 
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induced to photograph anything which he does not think 
will make a picture. lie must have patience also^ when 
waiting for nature^s suggestions ; we have waited a whole 
morning, rubber ball in hand, for a suitable grouping of 
colts, but we finally got one of the best things we ever 

f )roduced. If our photographer be a smoker, let him 
ight his pipe and take it easy, talking meanwhile to the 
model ; at length his chance will come, but it may only 
come once, and then he must not hesitate or the picture 
may be lost in a moment. It is preferable that all 
out-door portraits should bo taken on a grey day, or in 
the shade if the sun bo shining. 

There is a wide field open to wealthy photographers for 
producing really good pictures of their friends at country 
houses. But the student must lemember that to produce a 
perfect picture takes a long time and can only be achieved 
by long and patient practice, coupled with artistic 
ability. The hurried representations of shooting, boating, 
and family groups, which are so often produced by 
“ professionals and amateurs alike, are beneath 
contempt. They are mere statements of facts, and as 
much akin to art as the directions in a cookery-book 
are akin to literature. Photography up to a certain 
point, and in a haphazard way, is so easily learned now- 
a-days that there is absolutely no merit in producing 
such work. Such photographs are only the confessions 
of untrained and commonplace minds. 

LANDSCAPE. 

The student who would become a landscape photo- 
grapher must go to the country and live there for long 
periods ; for in no other way can he get any insight into the 
mystery of nature. All nature near towns is tinged with 
artificiality, it may not be very patent but tho close 
•observer detects it. Among fishcr-folk Ibis may be seeu 
in the sealskin cap, in tho rustic it shows itself in the hard 
billycock hat, in landscape pure it may be seen in some 
artificial forms of the river-banks, or in artificial under- 
growths ; the mark of the beast, the stamp of vulgarity, 
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that hydra-hoaded monster which always crops up where- 
evera few men are gathered together, is sure to bo found 
somewhere. For this reason thou the would-bo landscape- 
photographer should pack up his things and go to some 
Jocality with which ho is in sympathy, just as a painter 
does. Here let him be cautioned against taking part in 
any of those outing'*/\^rganiz(Hl by well-meaning but 
mistaken people. It is laughable indeed to read of the 
doings of tlieso gatherings ; of their appointment of a 
leader (often blind) ; of ibe driving in breaks, always a 
strong feature of tlie*^e nn etings; of the eatings, an even 
stronger feature; and iinally of tho bag, 32 II- 
ford^s,^' 42 “ WrattensV’ 52 IVget’s,'^ &c. 

Apply tho same sort of thing to painting, and would it 
not indeed be ridicnlnus ? Would it not lower painting in 
the eyes of the world if say thirty aeadt'rnieians with a 
leader for the day, assembled at Victoria Station with 
pastels and boards, or with p lint-tulx’s and small 
canvasses, and ^^ont by train to some village and there 
proceeded to pastel or paint what the leader suggested ; 
then would folh»w the dinner (the best ])art,no doubt), and 
next day ho’sv edific'd would be the world to read in the 
daily papers’ of the nn st .suee( sst’ul outincr, the result of 
which was the covering of 32 ** liowney," 2il Windsor 
and Newton,^’ and 40 Newman canvasses ! All thes' 
playings bring photograpliy down to the' level of 
cycling and caiioenng, and yet many photographers 
woinler tliat arti^ts will have notliing to do oflici.dly with 
photograpliy. We know well that it is for these and 
similar reasons that sorions arti'^ts will not allow tlioir 
names to bo officially connected with photography, and we 
liere earnestly appeal to all who really liavu tlie advance- 
ment of photography at heart to do all in their pow’or to 
bring such trivial “ play " to an end. 1 laving then decided 
to go to thocountry, let the student think well witli which 
kind of landscape ho is most in sympatliy, hut let hgn 
always remember this fact tliat all luiidseapo is not 
suitable for pictorial purpose'^, ami ho must learn to dis- 
tinguish between the suitable and the nusuitable. 
Landscapes there are full of charm^ pleasant places for 
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a picnic or encampmonti, but when you come to put 
them into a picture, th(‘y boconH» tame and commonplace. 

Again let the student avoid imitation. If he knows 
that an artist lias hocm sncces>ful in one place*, do not 
let him, like a feeble imitator, bo led thither also, for 
the chances are, if his |)redece^^or was a strong man, 
that ho will produce eoninionp’aces where the other 
produced inast(‘ri)i(*(‘es, and thcicby confers his inferi- 
ority. It is far liettor to be original in a. smaller way 
than another, flian to bo even a lir.st-i\ite imitator of 
another, howev('r gn^at. 

For this rens >11 the ])resfmt nndhod ach pif'd by inar- Photo- 
tistic writers of publi^liing Plioiegrapliii* llaiiiits^' 
strongly to be dejin'cat' ( 1 , such ginMes eiiii but lead to 
conventional ami iniilalive, tbei (‘b-re eont(*inj)Ub((‘ work. 

The fact of tin* matter is nature is full of pietiin's, and 
they are to be found in what a|»p**ais t'j the uninitiated 
tlic most unlikely [ilae< s. Let the lion st tlicn 

choose some district with which h<» is in sMiipathy, and 
let him go there* ([iii(*ily and spend a few niontli^, or even 
'weeks if ho cannot spare nioiithv, and lc‘t him day and 
night study the dTccts of nature, and try at any rate to 
produce one jn‘(fnic ed his oanu, one piciun* which sliall 
show an lioiiest attempt to ])rob(* the my^tciies of 
nature and art, one piciun* which '^liall siiow the autlior 
lias something to say, and knows how to >a\ it, as ])er- 
hapsno other living person conhl ^ay 11 ; tiiai w s.uncihiiig 
to have accomplislicd. Jicnunibor that saMir plioto^ri-a])h 
is as true an index or yi)ur mind, as if you had written 
out ti Confession i)f faith on ])api'r. 

We will now’ olTer a few remarks ou the component 

parts of a jtioLui'C, 

Tin: LixKs.'^ 

As wo have said there can be no rules tor tlie arrange- “ Line§.’' 
*mcnt of lines, yet they are all-important and e'-sciitial for 
the expression of harmony and directm*-s. ^J'lie student 
must cultivate tho habit of tjiiickly analyzing the lines ot 
a picture, and coining to a decision wdu thor they are 
harmonious and pictorial ly suitable. For example, he 
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must not have the lines of different objects cutting each 
other and forming unpleasant angles^ for if he does this 
the eye of the observer will never get away from the 
geometrical figure, however good the other part of the 
picture may be. He should look for repeated lines, and 
his lines should run into the picture, thus all uncomfort- 
BalMoe. ableness is avoided.^ There is no necessity for balance or the 
equal arrangement of masses on either side of the picture, 
for this, though it may produce pretty pictures, will never 
produce strong ones. Every line must help to tell the 
story and strengthen the picture, otherwise it weakens 
it. 

aKbial perspective. 

Aeriftl It is of vital importance that this be well rendered, 
H^npeo- the method for obtaining it having already been shown. 

The student must remember that he must give the true 
value to -the separate planes of the picture, or it is 
worthless for reasons already stated. The state of the 
weather, has, as we have indicated, a wonderful modifying 
effect on this perspective, and must be carefully studied. 

TONE. 

Of vital importance is the relatively true rendering of 
tone as already indicated. This is such a subtle .subject 
that no directions can be given for it, and the student can 
only master the subject by a loug and ardent study of 
nature. He can test his knowledge by his power of 
criticizing pictures away from nature, for their truth or 
falsity of tone. The key in which the picture is pitched 
should always be in keeping with the subject rendered. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compoii^ The objects must bo arranged so that the thing 
expressed is told clearly and directly, in short, the 
student should try to express his subject as it has never' 
been expressed before. All things not connected with 
the subject shotild be removed, and all but the chief 
thing to be expressed should be carefully subdued. The 
intemt most not be divided^ but all must go to help the 
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expression of the motif of the picture. Thus a white 
patch the size of a threepenny piece may ruin a twelve 
by ten inch plate, ^ many a hat, a basket, or other small 
article has done; just as a false foot may ruin an other- 
wise fine stanza. Be most careful how you introduce a 
detail, it may either make or mar your picture. 

The sentiment and detail must always be appropriate or 
the result is a travesty. Thus haymakers do not wear new- 
fashioned buttoned- boots, nor do rustics wear sun-bonnets 
and aprons all clean and fashionably cut. But this is only 
a superficial matter, the artist must carry appropriateness 
much deeper than in mere costume ; for example, a flock 
of sheep on a pasture may be made quite false in senti- 
ment, if they are driven in away that suggests a march to 
the slaughter-house, and they very easily huddle together 
in a manner that suggests that final procession. The stu- 
dent will now see how subtle all tlusc matters are, and 
how little yet how much divides the masterpiece from 
mediocrity. Some photographcis think naturalism con- 
sists only in taking things as they are, and they will 
exclaim, if you criticize their work, Oh ! it was just like 
that any way.^* True, oh ingenuous one, but it was just 
some other way as well, and perhaps that other way 
might have given a work of art, wliereas this way has 
given a bald and uninteresting fact. Selection or 
composition isa most subtle mutter, ami one very diflicult 
to learn, but let the student pcr-seven*, and if he has the 
ability ho will find that the scales will fall from hi.s eves 
as he goes on. 


IMPRESSION. 

The impression must be true throughout, and if all the 
preceding components are true tho impression will be true. 

Our student may now have carried out all those things 
and yet there may bo no picture, his mind may bo 
commonplace. Ho may have wasted a good technique on 
a commonplace subject, such as a yacht going in full sail, 
an express train, some very ordinary dogs or horses, or 
some very extraordinary men or women. We are then 
brdught to a veiy important matter, the subject. 
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Sabjeot. 


Art of 
feeling 
nature. 


Poetry in 
works of 
art. 


SUBJECT OF THE PICTURE. 

The subject must have pictorial qualities, it must be 
typical, and must give lesthotie pleasure. The student 
must look f.ir olcganco and a distlntjufi air in his subject. 
You will liiul that the best pictures will bo of those subjects 
which hit you hardest in nature, tli(»so Avhich strike you so 
much that you feel an irresistible desire to Jjecare them. 

You must then train your feelings, lor, as John Con- 
stable said, the art of teiling naiuiv is a thing almost 
as much to be cultivated as the art of reading the 
Egyptian hifroglyphies/' You mu'it then, wlum you have 
felt your sui)jecr, be resolutt' and only take in what is 
necessary to express your subject ; this is tlie t(‘xt of the 
artist. Everything must be harmonious ami comfortable, 
but that alone \n ill not sulHce any more than will the sub- 
ject alone. Ever\ thing must be in kivpingin the ])icture. 
Tho arti>t must be in sunpatliy with his suljject, 
^^entrer Jr/ios* In mnne penn/^ as the Freneh say. He 
must have no preconeiivnal notion of how he is gt)ingto 
do a subj* ct, l)ut take all his suggestions from nature 
and humbly ^follow tliein and hAungly portray tlnmi. 
Pure imitation ( f nature (tnam if it were possible ! won^t do, 
the artist must add his iiitellecr, hence hi> work is an iu- 
terpretati(jn. T(j p)ior(»graoh a Hying express so that 
it looks as if .standing snll is imilalion, to n iidcr it with 
the suggestion of motion by irs sim)ko and st(»am is au 
interpretation. The great (pie-^tion which the studunt 
should a‘'k liimself is : My aim, what is it? If that bo 
serhms and Imnest, and not feelile and vainglorious, ho 
is all right. li< meniber tliat tlie aim of art is to give 
ajsthetic pleasure, and that artists arc lh(‘ best jmlges of 
this matter, and you will lind that so good is their train- 
ing that they elevate tlui meanest things they touch. 

The highest expres^ifiii is that of poetry, and thendoro 
the best works of art all contain jioelry. V/lmtis poetry 
and how it i.s to bo got i.s not to bo discussed in our 
present state ojF knowledge, sutTiec it to say that the poet 
is born and not made, though tho poet s speech may be 
improved by training. 
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Thus it will be seen how difficult a matter it is to Qnalitie# 
produce a picfAire, oven when we havtj tlioroiiglily ‘'f ® 
mastered our technique, for, to rec:ipitulat(', in api(.*tnre 
the arrangotneiit of lint's must b(‘ appropriate, tlie aerial 
perspei.’tive must bo truly and subtly y(*t broadly ren- 
dered, the tonality nuist la' n‘lativr‘ly trii'*, tin; c«)mpo- 
sition must bo p<Tfeet, tli(> impression true, tlio subject 
distinguislu?d, and if tin* [tirtun* is to be a masterpiece, 
motif must bt? pot'tit.'ally rendered for llien.* i^ a poetry 
of photography as then* is i»l‘ painting and litrM’atiiro. 

Never rest satistied thmi untd tlie-(‘ r^Mpiiremeiits are 
all fulHlh'd, and destroy all works in which tliey are not 
to he found. 

That if will be po.s>ilde for a b'w only to succeed is 
tfvidi’iit, but the pri/.e is worth ^tiiviiej* for, Ibr even if 
wo do not all altain to tie* or<ulu<'t!.tn ot perhvt works, we 
shall hav(' gained a knowh du’e nf art and an insight into 
iiatun*, that will In* a iiever-lailiiig sniirce of jileasure to 
us in our daily walks. 

KlOUliK ANI> I.ANI»s« aim:. 

By far the most dillieub biMiielt cf plndogranliy istlmt n-jnroand 
in which figui'es (tei ur in A!' I'llvvin'H '“'''‘“““P®- 

remarks apply to tliis hraindi td ilie art, only In ri* it is 
more neet‘s>ary than evfi* liiat ev. iy d<'t ol be pt'rfeet. 

This is a bi’aneli w'hieh we ha\e p-rlnns studied 
and develujied more than anv otln r, and y \ even now 
WT feel hut a heglnncr in it. One ilmiLT } 0 nni^l never 
forg(‘t, that is the you nin-r <'li k sc \nur nnal^'ls 

most earefiilly, and tiny innsi wehoni |.»j 1 be pictun-^fpie 
and typical. The stud»*nt shoiill feel that there never 
was such a iislierman, nr ‘-iieli a plonehnian, (U* such a 
poaelnu’, or such an old man, or such a b'-autitul girl, as 
hois pielnring. It is a great mistake for pimtographers 
to attempt rural sulijeets imh"is il,i‘y have lived in tlie 
‘country for a long time and an* thoi-niigh’v imbued w ith 
the seutiuK'nt of eoiintrv lili*. The truth nt this axiom is 
proved by th(^ falseness of si'iitiment seen in mo<t 
country pictures doin' even by painters. The student 
who lives in town will lind good liguro-subjects in 
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the towD| and if he has no sympathy with such lifoi he 
should ^ such subjects as shooting parties, coursing 
meets, riding subjects, and beautiful women. It is fal^* 
lacions to try and cultivate an unsympathetic field and 
is sure to end in mediocrity or failure. 


STUDIO PORTSAITURS. 


Stadio ^ The easiest branch of photography is portraiture in 
Por- the studio, for all conditions, including even the dress of 
.traifcnre. model, are in the photographer's hands. The lighting 
is also perfectly under control. 

Prinoiples The principles of lighting a face are briefly these : A 
r h subtlest modelling, and gives 

^ more relief than any other lighting. But the aim of 
pictorial art is not to give relief to illusion, therefore the 
top light effect is modified by a side light and by reflec- 
tors. The principle of using a reflector is this : Light 
‘ falling"at right angles on a plane surface gives the highest 

light, then as we turn the reflector through a circle, 
we get all gradations up to full dark, when the reflector 
is turned right round. This principle must be remem- 
bered in lighting the planes of the face. The portraitist 
must work as does the sculptor, in planes and tone, that 
is, he must quickly make an analysis of the face and 
observe the most suitable treatment of the subject, and 
then he must focus and develop so as to bring the pfanes 
well out, and they must be broad in treatment and true 
in tone. 


These are the only principles which can be given for 
lighting, their application can be learned by study 
first on a plaster cast, and afterwards on the living model. 
Oixacter The great thing to obtain is the character or expression 
or eiprei- of the model, everything must bo sacrificed for this in por- 
traiture, and enough of the figure must be taken in to tho- 
roughly express the character. Thus the head alone maj, 
do in some casei, in others it will be necessary to include 
the hands, in others the whole body. It is needless to 
r^ieatthat al| portraits should be taken by quick expo- 
sures. The best way is for the student to have a very long 
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elaRtic tube to his shutter, then he can vralk about and 
talk to the model, and when ho sees a good natural pose, 
he can expose, and his pipture will probably be good. 

The present way of posing, using head-rests, &c., is 
feeble and archaic, and certain to result in failure. 

Another impprtaut hint is to place the lens on the 
same level as the oje of the model, neither higher nor 
lower, if large heads are taken. When the picture is to 
be full length or three-quarter length, the head should 
still receive the principal attention, and all eUe be 
subdued. 

We have already treated of arrangements of back- 
grounds and dresses in harmonies, and of the absolute 
necessity for using only suitable accessories. In addition 
all other principles of compo'iition, liarinouy, breadth, 
as already described, must be remembered. 

finally we give a quotation from Mr. Adam Salomon, Ailam 
sculptor and photographor : — 

“ Each subject should bo treated according to its own ‘ 
requirements, its own individualism. . . . ^Vhen the 
artist is interested in his work and believes in his art, it 
becomes wonderfully plastic, and the materials •wonder- 
fully tractable in his hands.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HINTS ON ART. 


Praoiioal 

hints. 

Prizes for 
“ set sub- 



£ohiis^ 
Merit of 

Psendo- 

fotentifio 

photo* 

grftpheri 

ttidart. 

Beiolii- 

tion. 

Point of 

■iglit. 

Bern* * 
bsuidt 
plotnres* 

photo* 

gtaphan.^ 


As practical hints for workinor cannot be woven into a 
continuous text, we will ^ive tlieia s(‘parntely. 

Never compete for prizes for set subjects/^ for work 
of this kind leads to workinor from preconeoived ideas, 
and therefore to couveutioiiality, false sonlimeut, and 
vulo^arity. 

Eemerabor that the original state of the minds of un- 
educated men is vulgar, you now know why vulgar and 
commonplace 'W'orks please tlio majority. Therefore, 
educate your mind, and fight the hydra-headed monster 
— vulgaTity* Seize on any aspect of nature that pleases 
you and try and interpret it, and ignore — as nature 
ignores — ^all childish rules, such as the lens should work 
only when the sun shines or wlnm no wind blows, 

.^olus is the breath of the life of landscape. 

The chief merit of mo'^t photographs is their diagram- 
atic accuracy, as it is their chief vice. 

Avoid the counsels of pseudo-scientific photographers 
in art matters, as they have avoided the study of art. 

If you decide on taking a picture, let nothing stop 
you, even should you have to stand by your tripod for a 
day. 

Do not climb a mast, or sit on the weathercock of a 
steeple, to photograph a landscape ; remember no one ^ill 
follpw you up there to get your point of sight. 

Do not talk of Kembrandt pictures, there was but one 
Rembrandt. * Light your pictures as beat you can and 
the pictures your own. 

Do not call yourself an ^'artist-photographer’^ and 
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make ^^artist-painters" and "artist-sculptors" laugh; 
call yourself a photographer and wait for artists to call 
you brother. 

Remember why nearly all portrait photographs arc 
so unlike the people they represent— becaii'^e the portrait 
lens as often used gives false drawing of the planers and 
false tonality, and thf^n comes along the retoucher to put 
on the first part of the uniform, ami he is f(jllow(‘(l by the 
vignetter and burnisher who coinplcto the disguise. 

The amount of a landscape to be inchuh^d in a picture 
is far more difficnlt to deterinino than tin* amount uf 
oxidizer or alkali to bo used iu the devel'ip(*r. 

Pay no lieed to the average j»hntogra})lier's remarks 
upon '‘flat" and "weak" netrative-j. Ih’obablv he is 
flat, weak, stale and unprofitabh* ; your m'g.itive may 
be first-rate, ami probably is it lu* does not apj)r()ve o£ it. 

Do not allow had wood-cutter^ and M'coiid-rate process- 
mongers to produce libels of your w<)rk. 

Be broad and simple. 

Work hard and have faith iu natuiVs teachings. 

Remember there is ono moment in the year when each 
particular landscape looks at its best, try and secure it at 
that moment. 


Falsity of 
photo- 
graphic 
portraits. 


Amonnt of 
landscape 
to bo in- 
cluded in 
a picture; 
"Flat” 
and 

" weak . 
negative^;* 
H id wood- 
cutters. 

Broad ^d 

simp]^. 
Work and 
faith. 

The pro- 
pitious 


Do not put off doing a coveted picture until another 
year, for next year tlio sceme will look very (iltl’erent. 

You will never be able twice to get exactly the same 
thing. . - ^ 

Vulgarity astonishes, produces a sensation; retinemeut VulgaritjB, 
attracts by dtjlicacy and cluirin and mu'^t l)e souglit our. 
Vulgarity obtruiles itself, ndineinent is luiubn u^ive and 
requires the introiluction of education. 

Art is not legerdemain, much "in.'^iautanoous " work Art an i 
isbutjugglory. 

Though many painters and sculptors talk glibly 
"goin’g in for photography," you will find tint very for photo- 
few of them can ever make a picture by pliotography ; gwpi'y" 
they lack the sciouce, techuical knowledge, and above 
allj the practice. Most people think they can play 
tennis, shoot, write novels, and photograph as well as any 
5ther per8on~until they try. 
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Oft 

"tonb. 


Be true to yourself and individuality will show itself in 
your work. 

Du not be caught by the sensational in nature, as a 
coarse red-faced sunset, a garrulous waterfall, or a fifteen 
thousand foot mountain. 

Avoid prettiness — the word looks much like pettiness, 
and thea is but little difference between them. * 
Oafttndy- No oS should take up photography who is not content 
iagpftoto- to work hard and study so that he can take pictures for 
IP*P“y‘ 1)13 own eye only. The artist works to record the beauties 
I of nature, the bagman works to please the public, or for 
filthy lucre, or for metal medals. 

At the University of Cambridge, in our student days, 
it was considered “ bad form ” to give a testimonial to a 
tradesman for publication. This is still “bad form;" let 
' the student, therefore,- uever let his name appear in the 

advertisement columns of photographi^^apers beneath a 
. puff of some maker’s plates or some printing papers. 
’• Good wine needs no bosh ’’ 

Vftbi^s The value of a picture is not proportionate to the 
ilBtiiiC trouble and expense it costs to obtain it, but to the poetry 
that it contains. 

Good art only appeals 'to the highly cultivated at the 
first glance, but it gradually grows on the uncultivated, 
or the half cultivated ; with bad art the. case is exactly 
the opposite. 

of the Give the life of the model in a portrait, not his bear- 
ing towards yon during a mauraie quart d’keure. 

Do not caU reflections — shadows ; loam to distinguish 
between the two. 

Always be on the look-out for a graceful movement 
when yon are conversing with a person, thus yon will 
learn. 

Keep rigidly within the limits of your art, do not strive 
for the impossible, and so miss the possible. 

Never judge of the merits of a paintmg or piece* of 
scnlptnre from ipprodnotions. 

Every go^ work hu “ qnali^.” 

Do not mifttakB sentimentaliijy for sentimoit, and senti- 
pftiy. .ment for poei^. 


it.^- 


loBiand 

ludowi 


I of 

It* 

> 

wfwpwo^ 
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Spontaneity is the life of a picture. Spon- 

Continual failure is a road to success— if you 
the strength to go on. Fafmre. ^ 

The colour of a landscape viewed in the direction of Colonr 
the sun is almost unseen ; therefore turn your back on 
the sun if you wish to sec nature’s colouring, and you do I ^ 

Do jiot emulate the producers of photographip Christ- 
mas cards and artistic ”(?) opals; they are all worthy of 
the bagman. opaig. 

Do not mistake sharpness for truth, and burnish for Finish, 
finish. 

The charm of nature lies in her mystery and poetry, but Mystery, 
no doubt she is never mynttunous to a donkey. 

It is not the apparatus that does the work, but the man Appara- 
who wields it. 

Say as much as you can, with as little material as you 
can. 

Flatter no man, but spare not generous praise to really Good ' 
good work. " 

Lash the insincere aiiJ homunculi who are work- 
ing for vanity. . ' 

Hold up to .scorn every coxcomb who paints '^artist- Art,i8t 
photographer” or ^^artist ” on his door, or stamps it ^ 

his mounts. graphir,'- 

Remember every photograph you publi^i goes out for On 
better for wors^, to raise you up or pull you down ; do not li8liin|. 

00 in haste, therefore, to gi^^e yours df over to the enemy. 

By the envy, lying and slandering of the weak, the On ? j 
ignorant, and the vicious, sliallyou know you are succeed- 
ng, as well as by the sympathy and praise of the just, 

;hc gimerous, and the masters. 

When a critic has nothing to u ll you save that your 
jicturos arc not sharp, be certain he is not very sharp 
md knows nothing at all about it. 

* Don’t bo led away to photograph hounjpois furnished interiors, 
nteriors, they are jiot worth the silver on the plate for 
,he pleasure they will |,'ivo when done. fireatnesw 

Tne greater the work the simpler it looks and the ^ 
■asier it seems to do or to imitate, but it is not so. hi*torio^ 
ThotogiUphic pictures may have one merit which no record.. 
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other pictures can ever havei they can be relied upon as 
historical records. 

Art is not to be found by touring to Egypt, China, or 
Peru ; if yon cannot find it at your own door, you will 
never find it. 

People are educated to admire nature through pictures. 

Science destroys or builds up, and seeks only for bald 
truth. Art seeks to give a truthful impression o*t some 
beautiful phenomenon or poetic fact, and destroys all that 
interferes with her purpose. 

Topography is the registration of bald facts about a 
place; it is sometimes confounded with Art. 

The artistic faculty develops only with culture. A 
man may be a Newton and at the same time pever got 
beyond the chromographic stage in art. 

Without individuality there can be no individual art, 
but remember that the value of the individuality depends 
^ the man, for all the poetry is in nature, but different 
individuals see different amounts of it. 


Had Constable listened to rules wo might have had 
fiddle-brown trees in our pictures to-day. 

Natureds full of surprises and subtleties, which give 
quality to a work, thus a truthful impression of her is 
never to be found in any but naturalistic works. 
^oDinion undeveloped artistic faculty delights in glossy and 

fnart. showy objects and in brightly coloured things. The 
appreciation of dolicato tonality in monochrome or 


colour is the result of high development. The fru- 
givorous ape loves bright colour, and so does the 
young person of ‘^culture,” and the negress of the 
West Indies, but Corot delighted only in true and 
harmonious colouring. 


MditT. 

“ w 

"Stolen 

Uti." 


Fatare whispers all her great secrets to the saae ia 
mind, just as she delights ia giving her best physical 
prizes to the sane in body. Nature abhors busy insanity. 

Do not be surprised if you find “ stolon bits" of your 
photographs iq the works of inferior etchers, aqnarellists, 
and blaw^and white draughtsmen; it pays them to 
steal, while it does not hurt yon, for they cannot steal 
yonr “qualify." 
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Many photograpliers think they are photographing NaMff 
naturo when they are only caricaturing her. andiiho- 

The snn when near the horizon gives stronger *®*“*’**^ 
shadows than when near the zenith. 

When writers tell you photography is one thing and photo- 
art another, find out who they aro, and you shall find 
their opinion on art-matters is contemptible, and it is 
only their omniscient impudence and fanaticism that 
allows them to contradict a sculptor like Adam Salomon, . 
and a painter like T. F. Goodall, to say nothing of others. 

The shallow public like ‘'clearness,” they like to see the Cloarnen 
veins in the grass-blade and tho scales on the butterfly's 
wing, for does it’ not remind thorn of the powerful visirti 
of their poriscopic ancestors — tho Sauriaus. 

■ When the vulgar herd jape at photography, stand firm ^ 
and ask them if thoir long-eared ancestors did not jape £^1*1 , 
at water-colour painting and at etching. 

Ask of critics only “ fair play.” JIuch of the criticisjh Critioi, 
of to-day consists in the suppression of tho truth of tBfe 
author and tho advocacy of tho falsity of the critic 
Criticism is nearly a lost art. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

• * DECORATIVE ART. 

«Te»?C “decorative,” we mean the ornamenta- 

^ tion of anything constructed for some useful or special 
purpose as opposed to the ornamentation whose object 
M to please per se. ~ Thus, though both scnlptnre and 
«asel pictures are decorative in one sense, they are exe- 
cuted with no consideration or regard for other pnrposos 
4han to please. As wo have before shown, the hnmble.st 
of the decorative arts may be raised to the dignity of a 
fine art if an artist takes the work in hand and succeeds, 
or the work may degenerate into mere craftsman’s 
VOfik. For decorative purposes, the various methods 
are modified and adapted to the important considerations 
ef the use and fitness of the object and place decorated. 
Thus no good artist would paint a finished and studied 


of course, as in all arts, painfully elaborate and finish it 
BO that it was neither a decorative work nor a painting 
KatuMb in the ordinary sense. In all good decorative work the 
same old story of naturalism holds good ; all the best 
decorative work we have seen was suggested by nature, 
and though, of course, it is beyond the scop of decora- 
tive art to “copy nature,” as superficial folk say, yet all 
patterns and forms and harmonies should be suggested 
by nature. * V^e have seen harmonies of sea-weed and 
land which w^onld have made a beautiful solwme for deco- 
rative work/* The best decorative work has always 


landscape on a dado, tie would paint the scene flat, and 
colouritin appropriate harmony with snrroundingobjects, 
for that is the aim ; and a workman notan artist would 
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been adapted from nature, even the geonietrical pat- 
terns being taken from crystals, microscopic pictures of 
vegetable cells, &c. 

However, we must leave a general discussion of this Photo- 
interesting subject, for wo are here only concerned with 
its photographic side. We are not aware tnat this ^^ppli-decomive 
cation of decorative art has ever received much atten- art. 
tion; and when we mention transparencies and enamels, 
we have said all that has been done towards employing 
photography decoratively. Jiy enamels, of course, is not 
understood those glossed and raised productions on 
paper, which by some extraordinary blunder have been 
erroneously called enamels. 

Now the photographer, who studios and hopes to excel PHnci« • • 
at decorative photography, must remember that he must » 
work on the same genoial principles as he docs in pro- 
ducing pictures, that is, he must pay attention, iu, a 
broad way, to the tone of the room, to oUeets of contrast, 
to harmonies, to the effect of arliiicial lights and (if 
complementary colours, and above all to truth and 
naturalism. Thus a delicate landscape must not be 
enamelled on a tea-cup, for it is obviously false in prin- 
ciple to place a ])icture on a curved surface. Again, -a 
palmetto leaf must not be burned into the tiles of a fire- 
place, the two are incongruous and incompatible. Taste 
and a regard for truth should govern all such work. 

We will now briefly enumerate the uses to which 
photography might bo pub in decoration. 

FOR FANELLJXO AND FRIEZES. 

Much might be done in this direction by an appro- P«neUing 
priate choice of subjtct. For panels bits of landscape 
of strongly marked types, sea pieces, dead game, and 
plants might bo admirably dune. By landscapes of 
strongly marked type, we mean such things as a dead or 
leafless tree overhanging a pond, a pollarded willow in 
winter, and like subjects, where tho elements are few, 
the composition simple, and where there are no subtle 
"Atmospheric effects. For this work the subject must be 
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expressed with ^eat terseness and direotnessi for the form 
is what is required^ not subtlety of tone or mystery. A 
group of dead mallard or teal, or an arrangement of 
bulrushes and water-lilies, are all suitable and admirable 
subjects. Negatives for this class of work should be 
^ bather dense, and as sharply focussed as possible, it 
being remembered that for form (diagrammatic form) 
dfecision is what is required. There are certain subjects, 
' however, which will bear being only just suggested, such 
as bulrushes, reeds, &c., which are full of character in 
themselves. These objects should be photographed 
against flat-tinted backgrounds, the colour chosen being 
ruled by the colour of the furniture of the room. The 
best method of procedure would bo to sensitize the 
panel and print direcjly on to it by the platinotype pro- 
jad cess, or perhaps by some of the carbon processes, red 
oarboB. carbon being especially suitable for this work. The 
. Platinotype Company give directions for sensitizing 
. various surfaces, all of which can be obtained from their 
offlees in Southampton Ilow, High Holborn. 

. Friezes. For friezes, beautiful arrangements could be made of 
jinitably draped figures of girls, of athletes, and of 
^animals, the draped figures being in white, taken against 
black background. These subjects printed in red carbon 
would look admirable if properly arranged. Enlarge- 
ments could be used in these cases, as it docs not matter if 
the original negatives are made microscopically sharp. 
Various subjects and methods of treatment will suggest 
Themselves to the thoughtful and artistic student. 

We cannot help thinking there is great scope for the 
photographic decoration of tiles. For this purpose, as 
they are low down and seen close to, tone pictures might 
be used ; any quality of landscape for instance, would be 
admissible for this work, Mr. Henderson’s method of 
enamelling is fully given in the late fiaden-Pritchard's 
Studios of Europe." 

Wbidewf. There is little or nothing to be done in the decoration 
' of windows by photography. Of coarse, transparencies 
•will immediate^ suggest themselves, bu# they, like 
Imdem glass painting, ore false art. The first r^uisite 
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of glass painting is that all the light possible shall 

S .BS through the pane> and that the tints shall be flat. 

odern window-painters overstep the limits of the a^tj 
and try to render tone as well, the result being .bad 
artistically and bad decoratively, as utility is affected. 

Glass transparencies and opals are, to our mind, worth- 
less for decorative purposes, and should not be encou- 
raged. I 

M. Lafon de Camarsac was the first to apply photo- Enamel?, 
graphy to porcelain work, in the year 1854. He worked 
with colours and produced some marvellous results, 
applying gold, silver, and various pigments in this way. 

His method was used for producing enamels for jewel- 
'ler)^, but, of course, such things could not be utilized in 
decorative work, for to produce pictures on tea-cups, 
saucers, brooches, &c., seein.s to us, against all principle? 
of truth. We cannot, therefore, advise any one to follow ’ 
this branch of photograj)hy. l^erhaps miniature portraits 
might be produced in this way, however. So we shalll?o>^«vVf 
give Poitevin^s method. . method. 

A positive on glass Is obtained, and a glass plate is 
coated with gum sensitized with bi-chroinato of potash. 

The positive is then placed in contact with tho preparei 
plate and exposed to the light, tho result being ii^ 
visible as in carbon printing. A very fine hair sieve is 
now taken, and dry powdered charcoal is sifted over the 
coated plate, and it A\ill bo found that tho charcoal 
adheres to the parts acted upon by light. Thus is pro- 
duced a delicate portrait in as perlect tone as the origin 
nal. This portrait is temporarily secured by brushing 
it over with collodion. Tho colludion film has now to be 
separated by delicate knives, and it brings away with it 
the charcoal picture. This film is next placed on a white 
enamelled copper plate, wliich plates arc bought ready 
prepared, and a fixing paste (tliat used by ceramic painters 
Ibeing employed) is spread with a brush over the enamel. 

This paste combines with the charcoal image. All is now 
read^ for placing in the enamelling furnace, when vitri- 
fication tales place, and all the organic bodies are 
destroyed, the vitrified charcoal image alone remaining. 
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We think that with taste even china services might be 
decorated by means of photography. At any rate there 
^ is a wide field for any one with taste and feeling. 

Wall- We do not know whether or not photography has been 
pij^rsand applied to the manufacture of either of these materials, but 
jg scope for it. It must bo remembered, how- 
ever, that definite patterns are obtrusive and undesirable. 
'A rather monotonous geometrical pattern is required, the 
suggestion, however, coming from nature. Thus a good 
pattern could be obtained from a transverse section of a 
rose-bud, or from various seed-cases, such as those <)f 
the convolvulus and rose. Histological specimens also, 
and desmids and diatoms, all suggest beautiful and varied 
forms of geometrical patterns. This has often occurred 
to us when examining the wonderfully varied and 
beautiful forms of the diatom family. It would, it seems 
to us, be very easy with multiplying backs to get largo 
numbers of a form on one plate, and then to reproduco 
them by cheap photo-mechanical means, and though wo 
have never yet heard of photographic wall-papers, yet 
there is no reason why they should uot bo manufactured, 
if made artistically. 

For hangings these same patterns might bo woven in 
or even printed directly upon the materials, by the phitino- 
type process. ITie company who brought forward that 
process keep, prepared nainsook, why not other mate- 
FOyleys. rials ? For small things, such as d'Oyleys, an endless 
and pleasing variety might bo introduced. 

In short, photography can and should be made ame- 
nable to the principles of decorative art, and employed 
legitimately in thousands of ways ; but the student must 
never forget that ho must rigidly and resolutely keep 
within the bounds of his art, which bounds wo have 
briefly indicated here. Common sense, taste, and study 
are his best safe-guards. In all attempts, however, 
him go to nature for hia suggo.stions ; she, if ho be 
humble and patient, will not be less lavish to him than 
to the paintCT. So we find ourselves at the end of this 
chapter, and our considerations on photography aa 
applied to decorative art lead os to conclude that the 
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form in which it i^ at present chiefly applied, i.e. trans- 
parencies, is false in principle, and therefore undesir- 
able. Wo felt this long behiro we studied art at all, and 
although wd made many opals and transparencies at ono 
time, we soon gave them up as vanity and foolishness. 
Those, however, who with training and artistic feeling 
care to explore the undeveloiXMl fields above indicated, 
will be sure to find many new treasures. 




L’ENVOT. 

PHOTOGRAPHY-A PICTORIAL ART. 


It is easier to carp at the light>bcaring goddoss than to imitate 
her works. 



“ tn tttohanageas this, painting Abuuld bo um/m-fifod, not looked on 
with bKnd wonder, nor cunaidercd only as pootic inspiration, but as a 
pursuit, lejiitimti, sckhtijii:, and mechamal," 


Jou.N Constable. 
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VENVOI. 

PHOTOGRAPHY — A PICTORIAL ART. 

Wr wish from tlio first to make it clearly understood as 
to what is onr object in comparing photography with the 
other pictorial arts. It is not to condemn any of the other 
arts as inadequate for artistic expression, for we hold 
that good artj as expressed even by a lead pencil, is better 
than bad art expressed on the largest of canvasses, but 
our object is to inquire what position the technique of 
photography takes when rogard(‘d side by side with the 
methods and limits of eneh of the pictorial arts. The 
earliest pictorial expressions of the human mind were, as 
we all know, rude roek-seratchings in the form of out- Hod 
lino. This outline drawing served the earliest nations, 
as it still serves children, to express in a conventional 
way certain limitetl truths, for the power of seeing and iirawing. 
analyzing nature is of recent (levehq)nu‘iit, and is even 
now far from fully developed. Ke(q)ing this in mind, wo 
must nevertheless not allo\v oursedves to despise tliese 
efforts of the undovelojted mind. Line drawing, it mu'^t 
bo remembered, has nothing to do with tone. If von 
look at a lino drawing of a figure by a great master, it sug- 
gests to you, in a C(?rtain limited way» the real thing, for 
tholinos bound spaces, bcnco Ibere is a suggestion of the 
solid figure. With almost any medium, even with pen, ink, 
and paper, an artist wdll often draw a subji'ct in outline, to 
•see how it will come.** Sculptors nearly always do this, 
but these men do not consider these outlines as finished 
works, but simply as an aid to their work, — mere brief 
sketches suggestive of what shall be. Of course, such 
notes when done by a great artist become invaluable, as 
suggesting great truth of impression. Yet there are men 
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•who seem to stop at this stage, and revel in " beauty of 
line,” or else they elaborate these drawings until thev 
pass beyond the legitimate limits of the art by which 
. they are expressed. 

We will now briefly enumerate these arts with their 
limitations. 

Jmd Lead Pencil. — The scale between the white and black 
is very limited, for, as any one who has drawn with lead 
pencil will remember, the lowest tones are grey as com- 
pared with dead black. They are also shiny because 
light is reflected by the plumbago. An artist can, 
however, express a suggestion of tone within a limited 
scale, and, notwithstanding this limitation, a first-rate 
lead pencil drawing may give a far truer impression of 
nature than a bad painting, and will accordingly rank 
higher artistically. 

Pen and Pen and Ink.— The scale in this case is also limited and 
there can bo no tone, but an artist, by '' cross-hatching,” 
can give an impression of tone, as can be seen in the clever 
drawings by an artist in the German Punch, Of course, 
as in lead pencil drawings, all subtle tonality is left out, 
the lightest 'tones being lost in white, and the darkest in 
black, but the suggestion may be a truthful impression if 
well done, and in such cases the work commands the 
greatest respect, ranking far higher than inferior work 
done with a more perfect technique. Sometimes washes 
are added to pen-and-ink drawings to increase the 
impression of tone. Uere, again, the bad artist goes 
beyond the legitimate limits of the art, by the pen 
Tendering detail, and by the wash-rendering tone, impos- 
sibilities except in monochrome work. We have seen 
some detestable hybrids of this class, tho result of the 
misspent energies of amateurs. 

iShitXk. Chalk.— This gives the artist greater scope, for his 

scale is greater, and, in addition, chalk is not shiny and 
unnatural. This material is generally used for large 
work, and is better suited to that purpose, for the line is 
not so regulaV and has more of the decision and indeoiuon 
of a natural ontline as seen in a figure standing against 
a ba(d£groai^. By choosing an appropriately colored 
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chalk an artist can give a potent snggestion of texture^ 
and, therefore, of truthfulness. Chalk was formerly much 
used for studies, but charcoal has now largely taken its 
place. 

Lithography. — In this art a peculiar stone is chosen, 
which has an affinity for water and grease. The stone is ^ ^ 

drawn upon with a greasy, specially prepared iitho- 

f raphic ink. From this many copies can bo taken. 

or reproducing chalk drawings the method is worked a 
little difiPerently. It is of little use now for original 
work, on account of the introduction of the cheaper, more 
certain, and more beautiful photographic procos:ses. We 
are all only too well acquainted with the outcome of 
this process of lithography, chromo-lithographs, — mon- 
strosities which, it is needless to say, do not enter into 
the category of the fine arts. Chromo-lithography, 
however, has a coniinercuil value, being very useful in 
the reproduction of patterns, &c. 

Engraving. — This is drawing on metal with a burin in ^ 
a special manner ; that is by jmsliing the burin away from graving, 
the operator. Considerable pressure must bo exerted ; 
and it is evident that linos cut in this way must be formal. 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that it is '-earcely ever used 
for original work, but only for copying. The scale in 
this case is limited lictwecn the black ink and white 
paper, and is greater than in the arts above dealt with ; 
but there can bo no subtleties of tone. Engravers supply 
this suggestion of tone by cross-hatching, and so suggest 
a natural impression, as can be seen iu some of the land- 
scapes engraved from nature by Albert Durer. Personally 
we are but very little intcresU'd in engraving apart from 
its historical interest. Artistically, the early work of 
Durer, and some of that of the so-called little masters 
is, in our opinion, the best over done. All the work — 
aqd there is much of it — which has overstepped the 
narrow limits of the art of lino engraving is to us dis- 
tasteful, because it could have boon so much betto 
expressed by other methods. Engraving with a burin, 
even when assisted by dry point work, is always hard, 
formal, texturelesB, and without tonal subtlety ; while the 
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'quality of modern engravings^ by which popular editions 
of well-known authors are illustrated, is to us positively 
kunpleasing and false. There is at the present day a 
^Vigorous attempt to bolster up engraving, and give it a 
fictitious value^ but we feel sure it is doomed. Such a 
narrow, limited, untrue method of expression could never 
, live beyond the day of necessity, when there was no 
' better mode of expression. That day is already past, as 
there exist more complete methods. A good pen-and- 
work by Du Mauricr is, artistically, far better than 
any engraving Cousins ever did ; and as for the fearful 
travesties exposed for sale in dealer's windows, we can 
l^nly wonder who buys them. Perhaps the same mild 
•imbeciles' who collect ^Sdd engravings” promi-^Jcuously, 
^ot for any art qualities they possess, for the best of them 
. are bad in many ways, but in order to collect, and appear . 
‘ learned (?) and arti.stic (?) to their less gifted (in purse) 
brethren. Of all the painters and sculptors wo have 
known,*we have never found one really interested in the 
class of engravings wo aro now describing. 

Stipplihg, or engraving in dots, seems to us a yet 
worse device than cross-hatching. It is done with pro- 
pared needles, or a toothed wheel called a roulette. 
Stippling w’as by Bartolozzi and others combined with 
etching, and a hybrid was produced which, like all 
hybrids, was doomed to extinction. 

As compared with photogravure fur the reproduction 
of pictures, no one but a fauatic Would maintain its' 
superiority. By using orthochromatic platen relatively, 
true values or tone, and even toj^ture can bo rendered, 
and no translator stops in to add to, or subtract fi*om, the 
originality of the work. The student will soon find as 
he studies nature and the best art together, that engrav- 
ing is but A sorry method, its artificiality will soon 
disgust him, and no one with any real insight into the 
mysteries of nature can derive much pleasure from en- 
gravings^ "except, perhaps, from some of the best of the 
aii^lelina engravings, such as some of Dureris works. 

Wood engraving. — In wood catting the parts left un-> 
out prink di^k, knd those that are hollowed out or cut 
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iway do not print at all; thus, the white is cut out 
from a dark gi’ound. The workman cuts with special 
graving tools on a block of box-wood, cut sectionally. 

Durer^s woodcuts are simply drawings on wood, parts of. 
the wood being cut away, for in tliis way many could ; 
be readily printed. They were simply fac-similes of 
the lines of Durer^s drawing, and had no artistic 
aim of their own. With Bewick, however, the matter 1 
was different. Ho saw the limits of wood engraving, and 
kept resolutely wiihin those limits, like the true artot 
be wiis. 

With Bewick the flat black and wliite spaces were the 
limitations, as we consider they are and always will ha 
for original work, notwithstanding the American school 
of wood engraving, of which we shall have something te 
say presently, 'i'ho scale in wood engraving is limited by 
the ink and paper, and the siigge'^tiun of tone is got hy*^ 
representing ^he light greys as w Into, and the darker darks ^ 
as blacks. There is no subtle tonality in Bewick's work, 
and though there is much suggestion of nature atid truth, 
the expression is limited. Ilut here, as in other arts, ; 
directly the legitimate limit is overstepped the work be- * 
comes bad. Bewick, of course, and a few of his pupils, did 
original work, but the modern wood engraver, though he 
expresses greater subtlety of tone, i^, after all, only a 
fac-simile worker. In the Ameiicau magazines the per- 
fectiou of this fac-simile work is to be seen, and, in our g^avera. 
opinion, this school started w ith the intention of imitating 
the delicacies of photography. That sneli work is most , 
useful no one can doubt, but in our opinion it has out- 
stepped the proper limits of wood engraving, and therefore 
no longer interests us. It must not be.forgotten, too, that 
the works are fac-simile work and not original. In tact, a 

f ood fac-simile wood engraver may be no artist at all. 
t serves a certain use ceriainly, but, judged by artistic 
standards, an intaglio copper-plate print produced by 
4)hotography is far more satisfactory. ^V^)uld, liowover, 
that all tne art-craftsmen who work in fac-simile, kept up 
t 9 the standard of the American eugravers, for the 1‘eeble 
works of this class to be seeu in this country in the book and 
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paper illustrations of the day are lamentable. They are 
travesties of nature ; but wbat more can be expected when 
a block is often cut in separate pieces by different work- 
men? Lamentable^ too, is it that many a good photograph, 
brought home by travellers from abroad, should be 
botched and ruined by these wood engravers. 

A great deal of cant has been talked lately about the 
harm done to engraving by photography. The harm 
was done long ago, when artists ceased to practise the 
art of engraving as an original art, as was done by 
Bewick and some few others, and when the work of cheap 
reproduction fell into the hands of craftsmen. If photo- 
graphic processes do anything, they will either raise the 
standard of fac- simile art-craft by competition, or, which 
would be, perhaps, as well, will kill it altogether. For 
^artists in wood engraving like Bewick there is always 
room j and among the first to appreciate such work and 
to foster it, will be the artist who works in photography ; 
he will understand the limits of the art, and appreciate 
any artist who uses it artistically. 

Etching.— As the public become more educated in art 
matters, we find etching rapidly replacing line engraving, 
just as we think original photogravures will in time 
replace etchings. 

Etching is drawing on zinc or copper with a needle, the 
plate being first prepared with a ground, the nature 
of which varies with different practitioners. Wax, bur- 
gundy pitch, -and asphaltum form a common combination 
for producing a ground. This ground is often smoked to 
produce a uniform surface, and then the artist sketches 
on it as freely and lightly as he would on paper. The 
lines are afterwards bitten in by immersing the plate in 
acid. Some etchers assert that they etch whilst the plate 
is in the bath, but we cannot imagine such a method being 
very saccessful, for want of proper control over the weffk. 
Tone is prodnfed by thickness of* lines and by cross* 
hatching, and also by tbe printer in the manner of wiping 
the plate, and Anally touches are added with a dry point. 
In addition separate bitings can be given to a plate by 
^'^itopping#ilt ’’ tbe portion not requiring farther biting, 
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with some substance which resists the acid^ nsnallj a 
varnish. Another method is to silver the plate and cover 
it with a white wax ground^ so that the etch^jr gets a dark 
line en a white surface. The plate is finally covered 
with a thin coating of steel by electricity, this process 
being called acierago." This facing is given to the 
plate to resist the wear and tear of printing. 

Etching, it will be seen, is far more amenable to the 
artistes will than line engraving and wood-cutting. Still 
it has its limits, for in it all the subtleties of bjne are 
wantiiigi and there is, therefore, imperfect modelling. 
The values cannot bo relatively truly rendered, nor is tex- 
ture well rendered. All this great artists have recog- 
nized and have therefore restdiitely confined themselves 
within the legitimate limits. The masters of etching, as 
Rembrandt in the past and Whistler- in the present da^, 
never try for delicacies of toffo in their plates, but by line 
and cross-hatching, like an artist in pen and ink, they 
express themselves, and their works are beautiful and 
priceless. But as with all the other arts, so with etch- 
ing, inferior men have tried by this method to rival more 
complete methods, atid the result has been failure. By 
complicated line work ami by printing fiat tones, etchers 
are daily striving to expre-s in translation the perfect 
technique of painting, and the results are unsatisfactory. 
Here, again, wc find that the art-craftsmou, the translators 
of pictures, and not original artists, are the chief sinners, 
and this is a fact to bo carffully roimnnhcred. A good 
etching by Rembrandt or Whistler gives us a satisfac- 
tion we cannot well express ; but carefully elaborated 
etchings from pictures give us no satisfaction; on the 
contrary, they have gone so far that they compel ua to 
compare the work with a more complete technique, and 
the result is great disappointment. 

* As mere art-craft for the translation of pictures, photo- 
gravure will give etching points (points not of tasto but 
of artistic facts), aud beat it hollow, as any first-rate 
‘painter will allow. The best otohera we have met are 
auwimous in condemning elaborated work in etching, 
and they tin^mselveB ^ work within the limits of its 

T 2 
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technique. Equally averse are they to the hybrid process 
of combining etching with photogravure, a hybrid 
only practised by inferior men and appreciated by the 
untrained. 

We must now leave line work, for though, as we have 
shown, very subtle suggestions of tone can be obtained by 
the use of cross-hatching, still true tonality and modelling 
cannot be obtained by any save more perfect methods. 
Directly an artist has a method by which he can express 
subtle tonality, he has a great additional power. 

Ohaicoal. — With this method the scale is limited as 
the black is not so deep as many other blacks used in the 
arts, but by its means delicate tonality can bo obtained, 
but not the most delicate, as the “ atmosphere in charcoal 
drawing is always tinted. The values too in a charcoal 
drawing are not true for this reason, because the most 
delicate light greys are los^; neither do we like the tex- 
ture it gives. It is not true, nevertheless the result is 
often very fine. We had quite lately the opportunity of 
comparing the charcoal drawing of a very fine subject 
with nature, and also with a vei*v fine painting of the 
same subject, and our opinion is that the charcoal draw- 
ing suggested the scene better than any line method 
could have done, but the suggestion was very far off tho 
suggestion offered by the painting. 

Monochrome Painting. — A monochrome painting may 
be in any colour, but of course the scale is so limited, say in 
red for example, and tho effect, except for portraits, would 
be 80 incongruous that no artist would use it. Indian ink 
and sepia are the commonest tints used. Monochrome 
painting, did it portray the hues of the colours, would fol- 
low the same laws aspaiutiug, and would have to be con- 
sidered from the same stand- point. Therein then lies the 
difference, a good artist may express much in mono- 
chrome, and give the suggestion of nature to a very great 
extent, but he is limited by this method. Delicate 
tonality and modelling can be obtained, but there is 
an unnatural transparency of the middle tints and au 
artificial .look in the textures. Notwithstanding, very 
fine worl^is done in this way, especially by some of tho 
modeht iPrenoh and Dutch paintera 
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Aquatint, aa its name implies, is a form of engraving by Aquatint, 
which to reproduce water-colours. The plate is prepared 
in much the same way as it is for pliotogravure, the 
acid biting between the dots of resin. As a method of 
expression , VC aquatint is not .sjitisfactoiy and rarely 

employed. 

Mezzotint. — In this process the plate is roughened nil Mezzotiot. 
over by an instrument called a ‘'cradle’^ or lerceau. 

This is really a broad chisel with a cradle-shapod edg.% ou 
which are small rough edges- This is worked by the 
hand all over the plain until it is rough enough to hold 
ink. The scale in this method is wide, the blacks being 
very deep. The tones are formed by scraping away the 
ink by the engraver, tht‘ highest light being the deep- 
est. It gives a very perfect tonality, and is really the 
only rival to photogravure, but the plate will not last well, 
thirty good prints oft(*n being all that can be taktui from 
a plate. The engraver, too, has not suftici(‘nt control over 
his work, As a rule it is only used for fac-simile work, 
and not for original work. It will in our opinion bo the 
last form of engraving to succumb to photogravure. It 
is better suited for portraiture than landscape work ; the 
mezzotints from Constable's paintings are very feeble and 
untrue. 

Photography. — Now wo come to photography, which 
possesses a technique more perfect than any of the arts 
yet treated of. Photography, in fact, stands at the toji 
of the second or tone class of methods of expression ; so 
nearly perfect is its techni(jue that in some respects it , 
may be compared with the third, or colour class. The 
scale liero, loo, is limited, but less so than that of any 
other black and wliito method. Its drawing is all but 
absolutely correct, that is if the lenses are properly used, as 
has been shown* It renders the values relatively correct if 
orthoohromatic plates are used, audit renders texture jvr- 
/ec%. Its one limitation is that it must always be worked 
from models ; but from what we have already said, we con- 
sider this no limit of consequence when the end in view is 
artistic expression. When, on the other hand, the end in 
view is utilitarian, this is, in certain cases, a limitation, but 
as we are considering it only as a method for artistic ex- 
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pressioD^ we do not now consider that side of the question* 
As a facsimile method, it is unrivalled; for the art- crafts- 
men who have worked in this direction have so perfected 
it that little now remains to be done so far as copper- 
plate work goes, though much remains to be done in con- 
nection with delicate blocks for the printing-press. As 
a recorder of scientific facts and ns an adjunct to the 
trayeller, it has no equal, for nothing need be allowed for 
the personal equation of the iuilividual. Its immense 
value in all the sciences and arts have been touched upon. 
Critics opposed to photography, and they are now-a-days 
the old and prejudiced, are fond of citing Mr. P. G* 
Hamorton's reasons for not considering photography ono 
of the graphic arts. Some of his arguments were per- 
fectly admissible when he wrote them, but as ho has 
not taken the troubla to correct them since, we suppose 
he fitill rests in the fancied security of having slain photo- 
graphy for ever. But photography was not killed by Mr. 
Hamerton. It could not resist him then, for it was but a 
little child, but now that it is well grown and can resist 
him it will do so through us here. 

Mr. Hamerton says when any new art is under con- 
8ideratiou,*we must ask, Can it interpret nature ? Can 
it express emotions ? Can it expre-^s lact and truth and 
poetry? Within what limit can it do these things ? and 
finally has any one with it expressed human kuowledge 
and feeling ? Will it record the results of human obser- 
vation 7 Has it ever been practised by groat men, or do 
they pay much regard to it ? 

Beginning, then, with question I. : — 

Can it interpret nature ? Yes, that at any rate is the 
opinion of more than one good sculptor, painter, and photo- 
grapher, and plates can be produced which wo chalfongo 
any one to prove are not interpretations of nature in the 
strictest sense. 

1I« Can it express emotions ? Yes, and so faithfully 
and snbtilely that the late Charles Darwin used it to illus- 
trate from patllre, his work *'On the Expression of 
Enorions in Man and Animals.^^ Of these pho|>ographs 
tideen by Bejtinder; Mr, Darwin writes in the work men- 
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tionedj Several of the figures in these seven heliotype 
plates have been reproduced from photographs^ instead of 
from the original negatives ; and they are in consequence 
somewhat indistinct; nevertheless, they are faithful copies, 
and are much superior for my purpose to any drawing, 
however carefully executed/^ 

III. Can it express fact abd truth ? Yes, and there is 
no need to say any more on this head, except that it can 
express fact and truth more perfectly than any other 
black and white process. It is not absolutely perfect, 
but no art is. 

IV. Within what limits can it do these things ? The 
answer to this wo have shown in this work. 

V. lias it over been practised by great men ? Yes, 
and is practised now by many of our greatest living 
painters and sculptors, whose names we could give. 

M. Adam Salomon, a sculptor of great abilty, a Adam 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, took the photo- Salomon's 
graphic world by storm, by his portraits exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1807, and he continued to practise it 
up to within a short time of his death. Let the best 
sculptors and painters bo asked how they regard photo- 
graphy — especially when they aro at work on posthumous 
works. Finally wo will give here an opinion on photo- 
graphy as written by an able landscape painter — namely, 

T. F.Coodall, 

Photography has undoubtedly played an important 
part in tho developuioiit of modern art, both in figure 
and landscape. In landscapes \vc are inclined to think 
that tho influence of photography was for a time hurt- 
ful, for this reason, painters were a])t to emulate the de- 
tail of the photograjdi, and lose the bn‘adth of man's 
view of Nature in consequence. They did not take into 
account the fact that the lens commonly used was a more 
powerful mechanism than tho human eye, or that it re- 
produced at once every detail of a scone with moi'e dis- 
tinctness on the plate than the eye would on the retina, 
even if the attention was conceiitrat(‘d on one part only 
at a time, and that therefore tho resulting picture was 
not a true representation of Nature, as impressed on the 
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miDd by human 'vision* Bat for artistic purposes this 
may be remedied^ and it appears to us that photogra- 
phers must take the point into consideration if they would 
use the camera as a means of artistic expression. 
Hitherto the chief aim of the photographer seems to 
have been a biting sharpness of detail in the ^legative, 
•which is generally quite fatal to the result from an artis- 
tic point of view, for in breadth lies the beauty and sou- 
^meut of landscape. To produce a picture the photo- 
grapher must select his lens and adju^t his focus, so as 
to get an expression as nearly identical with the visual 
X)ne as possible, and ho must print in such good tone ns 
will give the closest approximation to the values in nature. 
In all these matters the result will depend on the taste 
and intelligence of the author, and bear the impress 
of his mind. If that be commonplace, his negative will 
be so also; if artistic, so will be his picture. There is 
no reason why photography, in capable hands, may not 
be made a means of interpieting nature second only in 
value to painting itself, destined to supersede all other 
black and white methods in bringing an extended know- 
ledge of and taste for art to the masses of the people. 
The prejudice existing again^^t photography arises from 
the fact that hitherto it has lieen worked merely as a 
mechanical process ; ljut if by results it can sliow that it 
is worthy, it will rank as a fine art. Dr. Emers*)n was 
the first to advocate rationally the claims of photography 
to this distinction, and, artists will admit, has l)y his 
Bubsequent work made good bis position so far as bis 
own productions aro concerned. There should b2f a 
great future for pliotography if followed on really artis- 
tic lines. It should be hailed as a most powerful ally 
by the modern school of painting, as by means of it 
people may be taught to perceive how false are many of 
the pictures they believe in, and how much more beauti- 
ful and interesting is truth. From an art-edncutionai 
point of yiew its value can scarcely be overrated; much 
nsB been done^ by pbotogravuro and other processes of 
reprodnetion* to spread a knowledge of pteturos, and 
were is no reeson why the same methods should not be 
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used for original work. A good photogravure is to be 
preferred to a bad painting or second-rate engraving, 
and is incomparably bettor than tlio odious chromos 
and wretched prints with which so many walls aro 

disdgured. 

If, instead of being satisfied with more topographical 
views or foreground sketches, tlio photographer has cul- 
tivated artistic feeling, means aro at his command for 
communicating to others what lia^ impr(‘<sed himself, 
and ho may produce work of periiianeni value, Kvery- 
thing depends on wdiat he find^ to say and how he tells 
it. If the operator has artistic in^iglit, it will sliow itself 
in his negative, just as it would on his canvas, if he were 
a painter. The mechanical and chemical processes, the 
practical judgment necessary in timing lii^ exposures, the 
skill and knowledge necc‘.sarv in developing his plates; 
these are his teclini(iiie ; but the art value of the result 
will depend on what ho communicates to us by its ai(L 
As long as his ideas of pictorial art are confined in land- 
scape to views of churches and riiin^, rustic bridges and 
waterfalls, or topographical views of the haunts of 
tourists, taken from tho guide-book point of view, 
and in figure to artificial compo'»ition‘5, reminding one of 
an amateur theairieal performance, so long will his work 
bo destitute of artistic (jualuio<, and therefore valiiele'^'^, 
but if ho brings to liis w'urk a genuine approciatnm of 
the picturesque in landscape and figure, and a knowlodgQ 
of how so to place a subject on his plate as to convey 
his impressions to others, he may produce most beautiful 
and meritorious rovsults. He must learn, as the painter 
has to do, to distinguisli wdiat in nature is really suitable 
for pictorial purposes, on account of beauty of form, or 
tone, from what merely gives him pleasure by some 
quality which, however impressive in nature, it is not 

S oasible to transfer to canvas. A picture being a 
esign enclosed by four straight lines, can only please 
and impress by certain suitable decomtivo qualities in 
the subject. To know what will make a picture is one 
of the most diflScult secrets in landscape art ; knowing 
just how mnoh of a scene to take in, where to begin and 
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where to end^ decides whether the result will carry a 
distinct and complete impression^ or be merely a hap- 
hazard study 

What great artists elsewhere thought of photography 
is shown by the following extract from one of J.^ 
Millet^s letters to his friend Feuardont. After asking 
Feuardent to bring him some photographs from Italy, 
Millet continues, In fact, bring whatever you find, 
figures and animals. Diazes son, the one who died. 


brought some veiy good ones, sheep among other things. 
Of figures, take of couise those that smack least of the 


Academy and the model — m fact all that is good, ancient 
or modern. 


The daily use made of photogiaphy by artists is 
another proof of the good opiniofi in which it is held 
by them. You couW not got these men to say a 
word in favour of chromo-htliography, because that is 
a hybrid craft ^ith fc>\ pofehibilities. These questions 
being disposed of, we will proceed to discuss an asser- 
tion of Mr. IJarnerton^s, that photography is like a re- 
flection in a mirror. Now fiom what we liave sliowm m 


this book, means are at the aitist^s command to influ- 
ence the final picture in eveiy stage of its development. 
If an artist such as Carolus Duran, say, were thoroughly 
versed in photography, and a craftsman, like one of the 
numerous operators emjiloycd by the laigo photographic 
firms, were to be placed together, say on one of the Nor- 
folk Broads for a wtek, according to Mr. llamerton^s 
reflection theory, they would both return with work of 
the same quality, differing only in point of view ; for 
Durands reflections would be the same as the ci^ts- 


tnan^s, point of view always exccpt(‘d. A theory that 
dflowB such an absurd application needs little comment, 
one remark only will wo put forward. In what igno- 
rance of optics 'Mr. Hamerton Las allowed himself to 
remain t when eveiy one knows that a reflection in a 
mirror is a virti^ imago, and doe$ not exiat By pushing 
this theory to ns logical conclusion, a monkey with a 
CMMnerta could ptodnee as good pictures as Mr. Hamer- 
ten eotild mi^e with the same instrumentt 
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In Thoughts on Art Mr. Hamcrton speciously com- 
pares photography with painting. Why not compare it 
with etching? It can never be compared with paint- 
ing until photography in natural colours is an accom- 
plished fact. Mr. Hoinerton, after speaking of the 
limited scale of light in all art, goes on to say, But look 
at poor photography’s scale compared with the scale in 
painting.'^ Just so, but it has a mxu'h great* r scale than 
any other black and white method, far greater than the 
scale of his pet etching. Why did he not state this ? 
Why did he ignore it? Further 011 Mr. llamerton * 
enunciates that if we expose for the glitter of the sea, 
everything on the bank will be without detail. It is 
unnecessary to say this is not so, and any good photo- 
grapher can easily prove this statcunent. Of course the 
only excuse for these untrue stateiiionts is that such 
marvellous strides have been made in what is called 

instantaneous photograjdiy ’’ since Mr. Hainerton 
committed his criticisms to paper (iu 18 dUJ,that pro- 
bably he does not know' that pho(t>graphs can now be 
taken at midnight by a Jt*ish of I !»jl*( iu a fraction of a 
second, and with very fair results, as any one can 
prove for himself, Mr. IlanuTtuii tlnds too that the sum 
of detail iu good topographical drawings is greater 
than that in a good photograph. M ell, ^Ir. llamerton 
may do so, just as some people see green as red, but all 
good photographers will laugh at the statement, and we 
challenge Mr. llamerton that wo will produce a greater 
sum of detail in a photograph of a set subject than he 
will by any amount of drawing, and consider it no 
great feat either. But this has uotliing to do with 
the artistic value of photography, or with its comparison 
with painting. Mr. llamerton is here comparing it with 
ai*cliitcctai*al drawing. 

Mr. Hamerton next says the drawing of mountains is 
lalse in photography. If that were so in IbOO, it was Mr, 
Uamerton’s fault for ignorantly using his lens, for, as we 
have shown, lenses are true perspective delineators if 
correctly used. 

^Finally Mr. Hamerton, in 1878, sums up his objections 
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to photography from the purely artistic point, as 
follow : — 

I. '' It is false in local colour, putting all the lights and 
darks of natural colouring out of tone.*' With the aid of 
Orthochromatic plates it does no such thing, as any 
leader can prove for himself by getting a chroraograph 
with yellow, red, blue, or any other bright colours, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Dixon, of 112, Albany Street, London. 

II. " It is false in light, not being able to make those 
subdivisions in the scale which are necessary to relative 
truth." This is not so. It is false in light so far ns all 
art is false in light, but photography can make more 
subtle distinctions in the scale than any other known 
black and white method. 

III. ^'It is false in perspective, and consequently in 
the proportions of forms.*' It is not. This remark con- 
victs Mr. Hamerton of ignorance of optics and the proper 
me of photographic lenses. Vide Cap. II. 

IV. ''Its literalness, incapacity of selection, and 
emphisis, are antagonistic to the artistic spirit.*' Photo- 
graphy is not literal, as the flexible technique shows ; it is 
capable of* selection almost to any extent, though, of 
course, it is incapable of leaving out a tree, and putting 
in an imaginary man. What an incapacity for emphasis 
means, we neither know nor care to know, 

AnirfWers Followingjn Mr. Ilamerton's steps other critics have 
to other pajged their objections to photography, and these we shall 
discuss briefly. 

"A photograph," it has been said, “ shows the art of 
nature rather than the art of the artist." This is mere 
nonsense, as the same remark might be applied equally 
well to all the fine arts. Nature does not jump into the 
camera, focus itself, expose itself, develop itself, and print 
itself. On the contrary, the artist, using photography ns 
a medium, chooses his subject, selects his details, gepe- 
ralizes the whole in the way wo have shown, and thus gives 
his view of natture. This is not copying or imitating 
nature, bat Interpreting her, and this is all any artist 
can do, andLhow pericctivho does it, depends on his 
technique, and his knowleage of this technique; and the 
multiDg picture, by ^whatarer method expressed, wilt be 
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beautiful proportionately to the beauty of the original and 
the ability of the artist. These remarks apply equally 
to the critics who call pictures bits of nature cut out.^' 
There is no need to slay the slain, and give any further 
answer to the objection that pliotography is a mechanical 
process, if there were, it would be enough to remind tha 
objectors that if twenty photographers were sent to a 
district of limited area, and told to take a given composi- 
tion, the result would Lo twenty different renderings. 
Photographs of any artistic (piality have individuality as 
much as any other works of art, and of the few photo* 
graphera who send artistic work to our exhibitions, we 
would wager to tell by whom each picture is done. 
Of course, the ordinary art-craft^mau has no indi- 
viduality, any more than the reproclucer of an archi- 
tectural or mechanical drawing. Put where an artist 
uses photography to interpret nature, his work will 
always have individuality, and tlie strength of tlie 
individuality will, of ci)urse,*"vary m propcoaion to his 
capacity. 

Photography has boeu called an “ irresponsive 
medium.*' This is iiuich the ^.une as calling it a 
mechanical process, and, tla*refore, disposed of, we 
venture to think. A great ])aradox which has to be 
combatted, is the assumption that Incau^e photography is 
not ^^hand-work,”as the public say, — tiiDiiglMve find tlioro 
is very much ‘‘hand- work a/o/ luad-work”in it — therefore, 
it is not an Art language. This is u fallacy lan n of tliought- 
lessness. The painter learns liis teehnujue in order to 
speak, and as more than one painter has told us, "‘paint- 
ing is a mental process," and as for the technique they 
could almost do that withtheirfeet. 80 with photography, 
speaking artistically of it, it is a very severe mental pro- 
cess, and taxes all the artist's energies even after he has 
mastered his technique. The point is, what you have to 
* say y and how to say it. It would bo as reasonable to 
object to a poet printing his verse in type instead of 
writing it in old Gothic with a quill pen ou asses* skin. 
Coupled with this accuSTitiou, goes that of want of origi- 
mlity. The originality of a work of art, it should bo need- 
less to saji refers to the originality of the thing expressed 
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and the way it is expressed, whether it be in poetry, pho* 
tography, or painting, and the original artist is sorely he 
.who seizes new and subtle impressions from nature, 
tears them forth from nature/' as Durer said, and lays 
them before the world by means of the technique at his 
command. That one technique is more difficult than 
another to learn, no one will deny, but the greatest thoughts 
have been expressed by means of the simplest technique — 
namely writing. 

As we have shown, all arts are limited, some in one 
way, some in another, two limitations of photography 
are that it “cannot express an intention" and “it must 
take whatever is before it." We shall endeavour to 
answer these objections, which wo frankly allow are the 
only serious objections to be brought against it. “ It 
cannot express an intention." This, at first sight, seems 
an insuperable objection, but on reflection it is no real 
objection at all when the object of photography is ar- 
tistic expression. As we pointed out in Book 1., it is 
our opinion that all the best art has been done direct 
from nature, and that no intention requires expression. 
No artist worthy of the name ever drew a picture evolved 
from his inner consciousness ; if it is a brief note to see 
how a thing will corner it is either from nature, or from 
his remembrance of nature. The photographer then must 
compose on his ground glass or in nature, or if be wants 
to see how it will come, he too can draw the lines on his 
ground glass. But the great point is, such drawing is 
perfectly unnecessary for artistic purposes; only for 
architectural uses is it necessary, for the architect must 
draw a plan of his building before it can bo built. This 
distinction has either been overlooked or speciously sup- 
pressed by Mr. Hamerton. But then we have nothing 
to do with architectural drawing ; and if in this instance 
photography cannot help the architectural dranghtsman, 
yet there are hundreds of instances in scientific studies 
in which nothing can help so well as photography, for ex- 
ample, m astronomy, spectral analysis, bacteriology, Ac., 
Ac. FinaUj. #6 are not award that sculpture can help 
tlmamhiteotfitiddin^ The secona objection that 
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the camera will take everything before it, is not of any 
vital importance. It only makes the field to select from 
more limited, and gives the artist greater credit when 
he does a good thing. And if wo are true to one of 
oar principles, namely, that the siil)j(*ct should so strike 
the artist that ho wishes only to reproduce it, it is no 
objection at all, for a subject wi< h an eyesore marring it 
would not, or should not, appeal to iho artist sufficiently 
to make him wish to reproduce it. \Vv will also give 
the opinion of a painter on this point. Mr. Goo<lall 
writes: — These two- subjects serve well to illustrate 
how unnecessary it is to alter the natural arrangement 
of things in order to make a picture. Although they 
are literal transcripts, it is hanl to find a line in them 
which could bo altered with advantage. The designs 
presented by nature ready made', always intcM*est us far 
more than the artificial compositions of painters who pick 
and choose, arrange and alter, the material around them 
in constructing their pictures. When a picture is patched 
together, as it wore, a bit Iuto and a bit there, whatever 
the gain in composition, there is always a more than 
corresponding loss in those little aul)tli‘ties which give 
quality to the work. If the beauty of a subject in nature 
does not appeal to the painter with .sufficient force to 
make him wish to paint it exactly ns it is, ho had better 
leave it alone altogether, and seek some other that does. 
A man must be moved too deejdy by .something to 
dream of improving it by alterations, bel’oro ho can 
possibly paint a really good picture.^’ lint lias not this 
very limitation its advantages as well ns its disadvantages ? 
There can be no scamping or dishonest work, and the 
artist must always go to nature, ilad the ancient Greeks 
known and handed down photography — and a sculptor 
friend of ours is inclined to think they did have something 
of the kind — there would not have followed the terrible 
decadence in art which came after them owing to the neg- 
lect of nature, as we have shown. Again, on immetuie power 
which photography possesses over any other art is the 
ra]pidity with which an effect can ho secured. The 
pamter is limited to a portion of the day — his effect is 
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0^7 present at certain times, or his model tires ; but the 
artist working with photography, when he sees his effect 
is rightj can secure it in the twinkling of an eye. This 
advantage over all the other arts far outweighs the limi- 
tation of the field of selection. 

It has been said, Tlie camera sees far more than the 
eye takes in at any given moment, and sees it with au 
impartiality for which there is no parallel in the human 
vision/* This objection has been answered in the body 
,of the W'ork ; it only holds true with bad work, and with 
.that we are in no way concerned. 

* A kindly critic, who did us the honour of reviewing 
us in the Spectator, said if our contention were true, 
painting would have said its last word, and sculpture 
would no doubt soon bc" superseded by some tnecluinical 
contrivance, which would be to clay and marble what the 
camera is to plane surfaces/* Now wo must break a lance 
with this reviewer and gentleman ; we wish all reviewers 
deserved the last title. We fail to see why painting 
should have said its la.st word — for our contention is 
true — pace with our reviewer. The great fact of colour 
laloiie places true painting as a method of expression 
far above* any other method. When photographs can be 
taken in natural colours, then will be the time to di.scu.ss 
the probable dying groans of painting. As to sculptuie, 
it seems to us useless to discuss the merits of probable 
mechanical contrivances ; when they are invented tho 
time will come to discuss them. At present tho only 
comparison that can bo made is that between a cast of, 
say, a hand from life/ and a modelled hand. When thi.s 
comparison is made, tho cast from life ” will be found 
poor and mean — it is not a true impresaion, Tho 
modelled hand may be so, if the sculptor is good. It is 
of course needless to point out that the principle of tone 
holds in sculpture as in painting, bntlhe cast from life 
cannot have subtleties of tone for a very obvious physio- 
logical reason, namely, reflex action^ If you touch a 
band with a foreign substance, reflex action is set up, 
and there is an alteration in the heights and depths of 
the modelling, and the play of light gives a dmereut 
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impresBiot). Now^ when a living hand is covered with 
plaster a rough model is obtained — a model of its stractur© 
merely^ and all the subtleties of tone are lost. Those 
subtleties would, however, all be given in a photograph, 
for nothing is touched, and a true impressicn is rendered 
of the hand. What more hideous travesty of nature is 
there than a cast taken from a dead subject — the cast 
being merely an exaggeration of the faults in a cast 
taken from life ? 

Here, then, we must leave photography at Hip head 
of the methods for interpretinij nature in nwnochrofne, 
and wo feel sure that any one who comes to the study of 
photography with nn unbiassed mind will admit there is 
no case to be made'^out against it as a means of artistic 
expression. This much has been allowed by very many 
of our friends, who are at the same time accomplished 
artists — etchers, painters, and sculptors. 

Tho student must remember, then, that a first-rale 
photograph, like a first-rate pencil drawing, pen-and- ■ 
ink drawing, etching, (»r anezzotint, is far and away 
superior to a second-rate painting. The greatest geniuses 
in art will admire tho one and will not tolerate tho other; 
but the student must also remember that a second-rate 
picture is worse than nothing. 

The student should ncc|miint himself with the best 
specimens of tho various pictorial arts mentioned in this 
chapter, and ho can do this with little iliHiciilty by ob- 
taining a ticket for tho print-room at the Jh ili'^h Museum ; 
while in the provinces there are no doubt good specimens 
at the local galleries. Cambridge, wo know, is very rich 
in Rembrandt’s work. The masters in each department 
whose work we recommend for study are — 

. In Lead Pencil. — Hardiug and Bouuiugton in England, Some 
and Ingres in France. m^asters oi 

Pen and Ink. — Titian, Albert Durer, Rembrandt, 

Fortuny, Rousseau, abroad; and among Euglishmen — 

Leech, Caldecott, Du Maurier. 

Chalk. — Da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Rembrandt, 

Raphael, Titian, Constable, and Millet, 
lithography. — Harding. 
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Chromo-lithography.— Greg. 

Line Engraving. — Albert Durer, and ConsinB, 

Wood En^ving — Bewick, and Linton. 

Facsimile Wood Engraving.— “ The Century,” Scrib- 
, ner’s, and Harper’s Magazines. 

Etching. — Rembrandt, Millet, Meryon, Rajon, and 
Whistler. 

I Facsimile Etching. — Brunet-Debaines. 

Charcoal. — Lhermitte. 

Monochrome Painting. — Mauve, Rossi, Rowbotham. 

^Mezzotint. — Turner’s and Lupton’s reproductions of 
some of the plates of Turner's “Liber Studiorum," 
Smith’s reproductions of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pictures, 
and Lbcas' plates after Constable. 

Photography. — Adam Salomon and Bejlander. 

Photogravure in facsimile. — A. Dawson, W. Colls, 
and Autotype Co. 

fiui It must not be forgotten that water-colour drawing 
and etching have both been despised in their tim(> 
by artists, dealers, and the public, but they have lived 
to conquer for themselves places of honour.. The 

P romising boy, photography, is but fifty years old. 

Pbat prophet will venture to cast his horoscope for the 
year 2M0 ? 
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“ Very feir poets their inspiration from nature. The majority of 
them have read other poets, and tlicy use the samo ideas, cluthed in 
differei^t language. The painter has to go directly to nature, or he is 
a mere copyist. Ue cannot paint bis picture like somebody else. Ho 
mn8t|ell his own story if he has any to telL Please to look out of 
the window ! You’ll get something diflorent from what you get out 
of books, for it never has been seen before 1 ” 


W. Him. 
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^WBare continually receiving IcttcrH from correspondents asking Books on 
us to recommend them some hooks on art. 

Now we can deeply sympathize with these earnest fellow- 
workers, for at one period wc wasted much time in vexation 
of soul in reading the works of ^‘self-appointed preachers, 
who knew many things save their suhject.” When we en- 
deavoured to learn something of art wc put the very same ques- 
tion to our teachers, and the answer came, “Tliere is nothing 
worth reading ; some good things have been written by painters 
but they are old now, for art lias developed greatly of late years, 
one thing only wc can advise you, don’t read anything not 
written by a practical man,” 

When wo came to consiilor the writings of artists, we found 
that hut very little had been written by them, and wc can only 
repeat to the student, with the full conviction of experience, 
that he must read nothing save lliat written by practical artists. 

The technique of art can Ihj tuight in studios, and its priu- 
ciplcs can be scientifically reconled, hut the pmitry of art ^ 
cannot be taught, only hints can be throun out. The poetic 
qualities which make an artist as distinguished from the crafts- 
man are born in the man and cannot be acquired by any amount 
of training. It is for this reason we must supjiose that artists 
have, as a rule, thrown out suggestions and hints rather than 
enunciated any laws: those iiints and suggestions, then, coupled 
often with the rhapsodies of literary men, form the body of all 
writings on art 

The only books wo know of from which the student will Books 
derive some benefit are Leslie’s ** Life of John Constable.” 

William Hunt’s Talks about Art,” — This excellent little “ 
book is often contradictory and illogical, but nevertheless we 
, heartily reoonunend it. 
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In the body of this work we spoke of recommending a few 
books which eyery photograplier should have in his library^ 
and if he has no library ho should at once make a modest 
beginning. The library is, to the intellectual man, theormoury 
'where are kept the arms of which he must avail himself in 
the battle for truth. 

Every photographic society in the world, worthy of the 
name, should collect all journals, pamphlets, and books 
bearing on photography, as well as all books illustrated by 
photoj^aphy and photographic pi ocesses. Scrap books should be 
kept in which are pasteil all newspaper and magazine ariicks 
on photographic subjects. Photography is but young, and 
there is plenty of time to make such a collection complete. If 
all the numerous societies subscribed, it might be worth while 
even to reprint whole volumes of rare journals. 

The numerous photographic societies in this country could 
easily get library subscriptions, or even organize entertainments 
amongst their members and friends to procure the necessary 
funds for a library. 

The Camera Club has set an admirable example in this direc- 
tion which will no doubt be followed, Among the books wo 
should recommend the student to begin with are — 

Captain^Abney’s Treatise on Photography^ Longman and Co. 

Professor Tyndairs Lectures -on Ltght, Longman and Co. 

Dr. Lommer’s Optics and Light ) intemationai 

Vogers Chemistry of Light and Photography } soiiSL* 

Mr. Sawyer’s ABC of Carbon Printing, The Autotype 
Company. « 

Dr. Eder’s Modern Dry Plates^ Piper, Carter, and Co. 

Dr. Ganot’s Physics^ Longman and Co. 

Professor Roscoe's Lessons in Elementary Chemist ry^ Mac- 
millan. 

The late Professor Bloxam's Laboratory Teaching^ Mac- 
millan. 

X Messrs. Hardwich and Taylor's Photographic Chemistry^ 
UhurchilL 

Mr. Jerome Harrison's History of Photography ^ Trubner and 
Co. ' * 

Dr. Wilson's edition of Burnet’s Treatise on Painting, 
This book can be obtained of Messrs. Lund and Co., S(. John 
Street, Bradford. 

The late Mr. Baden Pritchard’s Photographio Studios of 
Mmrope^ Piper, Carter, and Co. 
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Mr. Bolaa’ Cantor Lactum on Photo-mechanical Procettee^ 
Piper, Carter, and Co. ‘ ’ 

MK Hodgeon’s Modern Methods of Book Illustration. — Mr, 
Hodgson's was the first book on plioto-nicchanical processes, 
and it still remains the* bo.st. This book and Mr. Bolas* 
lectures constitute all that is worth re.a<liiig on the subject. 

Dr. Liesgang’s Manual of Carbon Printing, Sampson Low 
and Co, , 

Messrs. Welford and Sturraoy’s Photographer's Indispensable 
Handbook, Iliffo and Son. 

Mr. Chapman Jones’ Science and Practice of Photography. 
Iliffe and Son. 
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DR. EMERSON’S WORK§; 


Life and Landscape Series. 

Collectors and Librariaus should take notico that all Dr. 
EimTsou’s previously published Works aro strictly limited to tlie 
munberH heroin advertiMjd After iho completion of the ndrex* 
Used editions all plates and hh>rks trill be at once desitoyed. 
Intending purchasers should tlurcforo coinplcUs their sets as 
soon as possible, before the works become scarce and advance in 
price. These works can bo obtained thioiif^h any iKVjk^-eller or 
iVom the publishers direct. 

Separate Plate. 

GATHERING WATER-LILIES/^ 

{Vopgright ,) 

Autoohavcbe. 

Size of Plate, 14^ X 11 inches. India Proofs, monuted on plate paper, 
size 23} X 17, limited to 160 copies. Price 10«. each. 

Prints on plate paper, site 231 X 17. Ts. Od. each. Limited to 1000 
copies. 

To be obtained oj ths Autotyp* Coupant, 74, Wic Oifor I .street, Loruloio, 


LIFE AND LANDSCAPE ON THE NORFOLK 
BROADS. 

By P. H. BnaaoN, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), and T. F. Goodall. 

lllnitrated with For^ Plates from Nature, mounted on plate pa{ier 
size 17 X 12 inches. itUtion de /see, limited to 100 copies, bound in 
vellum, with black and gold deoorationo, plates monniod on India paper, 
and ^ text printed on finest white paper. Price £10 lOii. Ordinary 
Bdition, handsomely bound in cloth, plates mounted on finest plate paper, 
and textjuinted on fine white paper, limited to 760 copies. iVioe £6 6s. 

This Work contains a valnama Bssay on ** LandsoaM," including Pho- 
togj^h;^, by ths^landseape painter T. F. Goodall, and shonld be studied 

(BampsoiiI^ h Oo., LA., 81. Dnmtaa's House, Fetter Lane, E.O.) 
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Oplatoas of the VraM« 

** W» feel Krateftil to Dr, Emereon and Mr. Goodall ibr % moat feacinatiiiB volnne. There U 
i>oniethinff aingularh’rharaoterlatlo and attractive in the aeenery of the Norrolk DroMic, aa there 
Is much that ia peculiar aiKl plotureaque in the maiinera of the primitive population. . . . The 
series of illustrallons seem to embrace and exhaust the whole range of lo<»u aah)eotB We are 
taken through wildemeaaea of wood u\d water, through aedgy solitudes, haunted by shy water* 
fowl, along winding river>reachea with wherries under aalu We are landed in quaint nooks of 
that watery world, where the tnmb)e<down cottage of the fisherman or the fowler hangs over the 
Tuah» creek ; we aee the lonely farmhouse, with its sedge-thatched and st^gglhig outbuildings, 
standing aomewhat apart between marsh and dondiaud ; or the sequestered hamlet huddled 
round the little church, with the rude spire which It a landmark for feaii^ea along the waterways. 
We are shown the amphibious people following their inultifsrlQUs occupations, with their 
farming, and their fishing, and their strange fashions of fishing. . . The set of laudsca)ies which 

i Itiee the volume are excellent aa works of art, and they give an aiiniirahlo Idea ot the sotnewhai 
irelanchoU'chamuofthe scenery, n hen it does not happen to be lighted up by brilliant sun- 
shlne.”—M» Timm 

'‘Good wine needs no bush, and the Norfolk scenery needs no praise ; but one may blamelessly 
sing in praise of good wine and the singing be but good, and write of or idiotograph Norfolk 
merltonously. This Messrs. Emerson and (looclall liave done, and done well, for which tlio 
deserve much thanks **— Ksfanfey JUntm 

*'The life depicted In this charming series of photographs is still redirieiit of the past. The a Idc 
expanse of flowery pasturodand. the smooth and pellucid waters, the pictureiwiae craft, and ihi 
hardy good-hnmoii^ Hroadsmen with their nets and meaks, are admirably represented, while the 
deaeripthelelteipress will recall many of his own experiences to the reader familiar with F^st 


deaeripthelettenress will recall many of his own experiences to the reader familiar with F^st 
AngHan waters * —Jfeniiaa tmc. 

Emerson has in this work applied the art of photography In so triumphant a manner, that 
the fitful breexes are clearly caught on the water, and seen playing amoiimt ithc iMads of the 
reeds. ... We can vouch for their wonderfhl fidelity to Nature. Nothing like it has ever been 
publitlied TifU 

** * Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broads * Is a book of unique artistic Interest . . Tlu 

{ irevailing tone of the pictures is restful and subdued There Is much of quiet cloudy sky and 
ong evenmg light And the general impression left by the lliustmtions, even when representing 
the characteristic industries of the Norfolk worka-dsy world, 'is singularly free firotn anything 
approaching to huny and turmoil The claims of pbofofnmphy to rank smoiig the true means of 
artistic production were ne\er better exhibited than In Uits series of studies They leaie nu 
possible doubt of Dr Emerson’smanlpulatory skill, urofthetsstcfiildiscrimiiiaiiou of the feUu^\ 
art-workers.”— «e Ohbt. 

” * Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broads' is the noroe of a really beautiful book . . . The 
text Is deseriptlte. and pleasantly descriptUe. of the scenes reproduced from nature . . We hn\c 
widom. perhaps never, seen such successful studies of laiidscaite made by any mechaiiusl 
process. . Deiif A’smi. 

** It is enough to kpow that they are exquisitely lieautirnl U has sometimes been contended that 
photMpwphy IS not art. That view has had to be modified. It has been shown that in the hniids 
of artists photomphy can be used with admirable effect If proof of this be ro<|uired, it will bo 
fitvnd in this volume. There is nothing of the wooden stiffhess of the old photographs about the 
pictures. • . . Some of them might be reproductions in monnebmme of Corot’s pictures Light 
and shade are exquisitely managed. Every idcture Is arranged with the truest taste. . . . Then all 
the plates are redolent of the spirit of the scene tcot ntmn 

“The volume of’ Plates feoin Nature ' which Messrs Kinersoiiand Ooodall have Just published 
to illustrate * Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broad*»’ Is an extraordinary achievement in 
photccraphy. . . . Memis Emerson and Ooodall ba\e now taken them up, and mirrored their 
river highways and their shy retreats alike with a uniform success, which must have been the 
leaolt orextrMrdiiiary akill and patience. . . . The peasants and watermen gave. It is clear, much 
Informalion about life on the Broads, which the authore have occasionally worked up Into ver> 
intereating kftterpresa.”-rall Natl 

*' That bcaiftifti] scries of forty plates, with their accompanying letterpress. Illustrating ' Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,' are an unanswerable rerataliou of those who say there is no sit 
in photography. Mr. P. H. Emerson, B.A., and T. P. (ioodall have bean round the fens with 
camara and note-book to soma purpose. . . . There is every quality in many of them of thoronghl> 
g oM jptyrea. . - . No eplsoda or Incident seams to be Inaccesalbla to thaae ikUfal artista.”— 

We eindiad the Dfeads in all aaasona and in all aapecta. In the fhll light of tlie cloudlciix 
amnniar mornings, and In the autumn evenings when the llipt grows dim, and the result is foru 
plitM in platinotype, of gieal variety, of singnlAr interest, and of remarkable beauty. . . . Both 
ihaaiitliorsof the lllaatratlva text are aooompllsbed writers, and their artieica are of unusual 
maviti.**— Tfce tfkmt Beerd Ckfpmhh. 

“ *14fe and LandMopa on tlw Norfolk Broads' it an 
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PICTURES FROM LIFE IN FIELD AND FEN. 


By P. H. Bmbbson, B.A.» M.B. (Cantab.). 

Being Twenty Plates in PhotograTore reproduced from Dr. Einergon's 
Original Negatives by Messrs. Dawson & Co., Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
Walker & Bontall. and the Autotype Co., together with an Introdnctory 
Essay on Photography and Pictorial Art. The Plates are ooclosod in a 
handsome Portfolio, EdUion da lujfe, limited to 50 nnmborod copies, 
Plates on India paper, size 20 X 16 inches. Price .05 6s. Ordinary 
Edition, limited to 550 oopies, with Plates on fine plate paper, same size. 
Price £3 3«. 

N.B. — The Author reserves the right of publishing sopiratoly, on plain 
paper, any one of these Plates until the edition is completed, after that 
all plates will bo destroyed. 

(Geo. Bell A Son, York Street, Coven t Garden, W.C.t 


Opinions of tlio Press. 


*' Hit oompmUlon* remind us more of pnitidupi thsin of any mechanical repro'luctit»n>t itf N'atim* 
'SunriM at Sea.' 'The Barley .Sele,"Th4 FasKot-i ’utters.' 'At Plousrh," A Winter's Moniink’.’ 
and ’ The Ifangold llar\eiit,‘ are all well chosen and clev'erly arraitKed com iiKieit ions, and they show 
us that It la by no means so Impossible to oomblne In |»hotosrai>hy the hiunan fljture and natunl 
landaeape, and to tell a sfintne pictorial story, as ia commonly believed. We coiiaratalatc 
Mr. KmerBononthlaaehloveinent; Ids wi>rk. at all eveats, tIetieiTes that praise which is due to 
those who tiy to ralM the art to whtedk they are demoted, and to carry it a step farther than is 
usually oonafdered neoeasary. U Is somethlns: to have carried photofcraphy a step farther lu the 
direction of art, and Mr. Emerson ia fairly entitled to claim this praise."«-«psr««ter. 

** He haa spcdteii, as well as taken, tw<^nty oriidnal ne^tatlres, and has done both to ftood 
purpose. A man must have penetrate.! into the inner circle of the lives of our East Anglian 
peasantry before he could nave the chance of wltneesing some of the scenes which he so 
sympathetically represents. . . . Many will locdc at the beautiful eeriee of plates in pholoirravarr, 
and be charmed with the skill with which they have been manipulated. We find our highest 
uleasare In approving the carefulness with which the real types have been selectctl and the 
'environment 'made appropriate."— TAc fi*U, 

"Dr. Emereon'e venr handsome folio of twenty pistes of varied suUiects. mostly found in the 
above county, ia useful aa showing what care lu grouping, and tact ami Judgment in selecting 
imlntaof view, will do towar<UprodudiiK eObcUve pictures alien the photographer <x>mbinos the 
qualities referred to."— drrisi't kererd. 

" Dr. Emerseu ... haa been the teacher of a new school of art photography and he lias now 
a Isrge following, many of whom are endeavouring to do work as giKi^l and true to the * »ohool ’ as 
the etamplas ti^ are before us. ... As a source of study for amateur photographers and as .l 
drawing-room book we highly recommeiid ' Life in Field and Fen ' to all our readt^rs. As 
speelmens of rsprodncUona of photographs the plates are beyond pralee, and the book is beautl- 
rally printed amf got np In a most arusttc manner."— doefear PMwfrm^Ur. 

" How for idmtography cu go it well shown In this curefhlly prepared defence of it as an art."— 

jitktmmmm. 


."When we say that Dr.Emsraon haa so used hteegmera ae to truly represent Nature, we say 
-- . ... . . - * lubtftil aiut to the camera. 


pishlshi^ , . . Having with rare judgment ... — . . 

tnipoaslble snMseta, ^TRmenoii hsa given us some deligbtfol photographic pictures, which uM 
only represent, but aleo InterprM Nature. . • . Dr. EuiMuon evMently intends to form a school in 
photography, and hae rii^ved to show photography at lit beet."— FAs(arr«pAie Nsw. 
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"Bxqplslte photagrabhasmatritelf ieprodooed."-PMl Veil 
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Separate Plate. 

THE HAYSEL. 

(CopyriqhU) 

Photoobayubb 

Sire of Plnte, 22| X 171 inohes, taken direct 

India Prints on paper, 34 x 26 inches, limited to 100 copies. Price 

IS'' a copy 

Prints ’on fine plate paper, aise 84 x 26, limited to 400 copies. 
Price 10^ a copy. 

After the adYertised number has been pulled, the plate will be 
destroyed. 

Copies to he ohtamed iff the TYpooB4Paic Etching Company, 3, Lydgate 
Circus Butld%ng>, E, C. 

Oplnlona of the Preaa. 

* We hA\e recel\ed % rery besutif il reprodttcU«« of a pteture b> F II Kiiier«Aii. which ia a 
tiiamph both for pholoieim|>lier aiMl proceM There i« inut h poetieel fbetins In the sr<tQp|tw{ 
inw^seoeral tone of the picture U a eubdaed red, and tdres ohj the Idea of euiumer (wIHRUt >- 

** We hare here a maRnMoent plate WefoyrepAic W»s 

'Prom Che TvpoRrmphic Etching Company we ha«e a reurodurti ui of a laiubcat>e hjr F H 
Emerson by a procese poaseeeliiR dec hied iiuUviduaAty and capable of effn t of IIkKi an I 
atmosphere whiUi the present euinple shows may tie suKeestUe and pkiudnK Here tiw Afcari s * t 
the labooreraand the farlen wain are realUed with considerable Bdellty to the coinlltl >iis of liRht 
and air tbal oooicitute a vaRiie KUinmertfiR eni Ironineiit The charm of Iran iiiillily that twUiuRs 
to mlki diflhied light and spacious windlesa atmosphere can scartcly ha\e suftcred by translation 
In Ihla hirtanoe ' -oOeferrfer Bencw 

** Whether In fumpositlon or general lieatmefOt U Is a picture of whit h the artist may justly leil 
^Itfood /s«r»al of fkoioprtpkp 

** We have noelvetl a Isrge vlate of a beautifbl meadow scene also plintograiihetl by Hr !> uicrsc i 
It is Indeed a Iniic n^l of the marshee, with the women in putunsrine attire piling upon a Ino 
wnggon the sweet scented gresses for transport to the noigbbonring slat kyanl - Sr9f$mom 
Z ** ft Is most oeitai ly a splendid uroducthm, though its lieaiuies do not dna n u|mhi one at tiu Ar«l 
gliince, yet after a Uule contemmaiioii we must confess thsi it Is one of the Iwst exami les « t 
photo^vnre we have ever seen '—Fkoio^rmpAtr^ World 


IDYLS eOF THE NOKFOLK BROADS, 

A Series of Twelve Plates, depicting? Pastoml Life in East 
Anglia, reproduced in Autogravure from Original Negatives, 
with accompanying descriptive Notes, by the Author, P. H. 
EiUBRaoH, BJl., M.B. (Cantab.). 


KQmbcrcd Prods printed on India and Plate paper, oatside size 17 x 13 
inches, in gold^lettered portfolio Price £l Ils. 6d. 

«Tbe issae of these proofs is limited to 150 

Prints on Plate paper, ontside sUe 17 X 13 inohes, in lettered port- 
folio. Price £1 Is. 

*The iisiie of these Plrints Is limited to 600 copies, 

(AVTOtrm 0*1 74, New Oaford Street, Iiondon, W.) 



0 



procoM, PiwMntf toiu^ of Iho mont chitniiiii;; niij cluinict«n»iW t>|M« of KjmI Autflmii tife m <1 
Hoeitfrry.* -itoJir TtUgnuk 

ThBl Ur Kmcmoii U «n rnthUMlMtir lover of the Norfolk Kroiiih In %er> tv oleot To him 
Norfolk U an earthi> |MirmdlM.s renlete with all the elenienlii that ooiiiiutv to {•oitrv aixl art <»f 
them; the former fluiU an (ftiteoinein thode«mi>tivrletter|'rv»H.aiid llj« Utter In iwt ht phoi^mraph# 
whieh illuatnite one or other phajte 4»f life ttr nature In theiie broads 
**The8«uictureaniv. In moat eiuiea. fulloffeelitiic Intechnkal rnenl *The Wti tiiniir ei/elp It 
U a very eharmiinr little plrttire, aUnit tour iiudies wiuare. repreamtlnf a whMthiII stan lim; < loot 
bv a atreara, UmIm Ivintrai re|*<vae ahnimiiile The eiitcnviiiK, priiitiiif. and tp'iural Krci-up <ire of i 
hiKh onJer of merit ' - Bnttifk Umr»>*l •/ fk»tm§rtpkf 
“Mr Kmeraoii tfivea a |MiHie ac^ ount. almost srith the hmne fmoer of \ infti I'f the Uuii'i«> 
that he ao mueh feele Alt4i(t«ther Mr KinerKoi has in thh tasl «er 4 •« do *e un • )h 1 1 tSmu' 
and ahouM the time o>niew)uMt pluHonraptiera in infiieral do einilUrly, Mrti«'*M)<] u> ’ s.nuk <f 
photnitreithy aathey torv often do at lueseni P*«t 
“ On the ahole. the K‘rio<4 K representative of the distn«i I f whnh Mr Kinti'*>» •l■i^4^«%vuh iht 
l<iumU‘<iKe thiiL eoinca ofeii hu'inafic aitidr ‘The Mill. ‘Ihe HiiVMl. and tht pa»iu>'(. 

No arc ihamniiit pictures * Atlru) lUy l*asi<»rat* ia n |>'ea«ini: (Sample of tl e nsd. nufi-*' ai. 1 
lumtiious cRect of iiiihl dillWd lUht under a thin veih 1 sk) Mr hiriermit » tvxt is pVte^n 
ruadltiff Satmnlnp JIrrieis 

“Mr Emeraon ia vrell kiiovrii na the pneltirer of some of our nimt artistic phot4i«m;phs and tin m 
M d}la’ cannot fall to increase his reputation K.a<h *tiie is a deltahtfvil stnd> Thi 
(oni|HMUlloi> In eath mse U adinimble, and they an. |•rlnt4<«( in a maninr which ^hoasadv^ 
l•llul(llrraphic art Irtut 

“This IS truly a Uak fur the draHiuK*rfM»iii laWe The mtrodu(ti»ry n»ai^^- ^ 

dcM riptivc text, «i\c iinml that Mr Kiin 0*011 U as smtessful 1 worker wifhj^^ew Wlh enn i^ndl,, 
for the matte* ** Yo n of 0**1 154 IoihIk s w hkh only u tim Km i Li— ^ caiwMe of, and 
'•'•I ' rtmTaRffNieaM^ h .1 ch vrmtni; niuui** »• 


PICTUKKS OF HAST ANCLIAX HIFK. 

Illustrated Thirty-two Photogravure's and Fiftet'ji 

smaller lllubtrations. The text, divided into t^^enty•six 
chapters, treats of the Hast Anglian peasantry, and w full 
of interesting information of the habits ainl cii'^toins of the 
peasantry and fisherfolk, of their ghost stories, \\itchcraft, 
and of natural liistory, poaching, &c. 

The Kdition de iwr^, niap 20 X inchv'P, is )inn<lsontolv bound in vollinii. 
with greou morocoo back»nnd black nnd pold decoiu ions, Tlit* text is 
printed on best English hand-mado paper; the small lllnstrsitions, as \\ell 
iM the largor ones, are printed 011 India. This suinpiuoiis Edition is 
limited to 75 numbered copies. Price £7 7>\ a copy. 

The Ordinary Edition ia strongly bound in cloth and leather. The 
'Plates are printed 911 best plate puperi and the text is printed on best, 
white paper. This Edition is strictly limited to 500 copies. Pneo 
£5 5s. a copy. 

(Sampson Low ds Co,, Ld., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C.) 


VreM Oplatms. 

boor, M tlMy Bve plotuMd In th«M sKquIMtB unginvi^, they hsv e a not too rmnotu rewnblwu « |o 





Advertisements. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 

313 , XKXOK XXOX^BORXr, 

lUNUFACTUKERS OF UIOHKST fiT.Aaa 

Optical and Pboto^phic Instraients. 


WATSON’S LIGHT PHBHIEH nAurwuaa 

F.tcifdinsl) Light and Compact. Hxettiinglp Strong and BIgid. Long Bange tiffieito. 

Bo< It 

Terr Highest Onii 
and Workmanship, 

And made on the i 
tAfchanireable 
TheDark hlidee. Front* 
find Screw Nuts 
fitted to Btandard sixm.O 
extro one^ can bo 
sappiied at any .time, 
or the slides or«aDj 
one I'amcm will inter* 
change with any othei 
for feamo size plates. 

Each Donhi^ 

^ 'InU$n Jifted trtfh Hoi 
Pafenf itiopt and 
~Hpninf Ctttche$ to tk^ 
Shttfteit 



Size of Cameras ... ... 

Prices „. 

Kztra, if brass bound 
llapid BeotlUnoar Lens 
Moad Leafier Travel* 

ling Case 

Folding Tripod Stand 
lostantaneous Shutter 


41xH 

6x4. 

•**G- 

7^x6. 

88x64. 

10x8 

12x10. 

16xlt 

A s d 

£ $. d. 

£ $ d 

£ $od 

£ $ d 

£ $ d 

£* A <f. 

£ 

9 d. 

7 15 0 

8 10 0 

0 18 0 

10 0 0 

18 6 0 

11 0 0 

16 18 0 

81 

0 0 

1 10 0 

] 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

f 00 

8 10 0 

3 

0 0 

2 6 0 

8 10 0 

3 10 0 

4 00 

4 10 0 

6 0 0 

7 16 0 

10 

0 0 

1 10 

16 0 

1 15 0 

1 15 0 

1 8 I 0 

8 15 0 

• 10 0 

6 

5 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 6 0 

1 6 0 11 5 0 

1 10 0 

8 80 

2 loo 

0 13 6 

0 18 6 

0 12 6 

0 12 4 

, 0 16 0 

0 15 0 

1 00 

1 

5 0 

14 4 6 

|15 8 6 

18 4 6 

19 8 0 

23 18 0 

87 0 

33 0 0 

«3 

0 0 


The above Pricei are subject to 10 fier cent, discount for Cash with order 

WATSON’S “DETECTIVE” CAMERAS. 

The most perfect and ooa\ eniont form of Instantaneous Apparatus extant. 

STUDIO CAMERAS. BACKGROUN^TexI^^RE SHUTTERS, DISHES. DRY PLATES. 

CHEMICALS, fte. 


Illutiroitd aoi Dooertpfiae CoialoffHf, qfeMff *w$tryimonf and arrftfory iia Pioio- 

graphs ^ oontfroo to omg oddreoo on apphoaiiom, Aokfor Photo Lt$t. 


- _Awarded in 1889~The only Medal for Gametae, Richmond Photographic Exhibitum. In 
1^— IJe only Medal for cameras, and the only Medal for Stands, at the Crystal Palace 
Photomphlo Exhibition; The Gold M^ for Photo. Instrument, Meltoume 
intemationaT Bxhibitioa, Jn 18a7-The only Medal tor Photo. Apparatus, Adelaide 
Intamat^l Exhibition. In Isae-Tho only Wd Medal for Photo. Apparatus, Liverpool 

International Exhibition. 


W. WAT 80 I A 8018 , 313 , IDM HOIBOBI, LOIDOI 

StMtm FtMtwjr-A, lA 1i. Fttlwood* Rrati, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED t$37. 



AdvefiimimU. 


SANDS & HUNTER, 


:30, CRA2TBOTTBIT STRIGKT. l^OIfDOir, W.C’ 

SAIBS & mniQi's Rw uan 

CAim. “TIE PPEBIU,'’ 

It tpeoltUy ooiuiraoted for TolOTlitt, oombiiilnv 
boUi ttroiiffib and Mnhtamt, it posable and per. 
ftoftty Tifrid. hat lonip Hwtdiny foent, mbrsinv 
holder, double twinff bank udtb independent 
moitoDB, rack and mnton fbeueing adjoinnent 
belt quality leather bellowe, Ac. 

The back and front can be fixed at any part of 
the baeeboard. and are firmly fixed by clampink' 
, rode. 

1 The ground glaee focuUng tereen it protected 
fay the bateboard when doted for trareuing. 

N.B.— The abore oameia it now fitted with 
Sande end Hunter't New Patent Swing Back. 
Price, including S double backs with spring Ihstenings 
4lx3|orBx4 Axdf 7ix6or8xi lixfif 10x8 18x10 15x12 

£6 et. £8 lOn. £9 5s. £10 £18 £15 £18 158. 

Brass mnding Camera and 3 double backs:— 8x5 and under, £1 10s. t Sixelto 10x8. 
ieS: Uxle,«9 S*.; 

Ronia iMUtaer bellow., mtr. 4 X H or I X 4k 17(. 1 6 i X 41 10 • x(, £1 a,. ; X a|, £1 4i. ; 
10x 4, £1 efc; HxlO, £1 16^; UxU.£a lOo. 

Illustrated Catalogue post ft»ee. SANDS S HONTEg, LONDON. 



The Amateur 
“v“ Photographer. 


MmTMT MNERTtSHW MEBUII. 


BKIKG THE 


ONLY JOURNAL FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

iBntUfStadks OtoiVs Afloat Attoot la Town or Coaatafy; at H(mi4; 

and Ateoad. 


. AdVEfSenantt to lie •dditeied to 

PAMRY gCRAWyOSb. ssi Lone Acm. LOIilk>N. w.c. 




AdveriUeTnents, 


THE TOURIST'S COMPANION. 


SHEW’S ECLIPSE POCKET CAMERA, 

or Fixed Focus Hand Apparatus (Patent). 



Oaxvba Ovxb 
ready for om. 


Folded for the Pocket. 
IKTeighl IS ounces, 
for Piomres x si. 


> 

' ' '.-Vi ' - 


Enclosed in Detective Case 
with Roller Slide for 48 Pie< 
tures or three Doable Books. 


We woald call eneeial attontion to the eaperiority of the resnlts obtained with this little 
those of the many others introilaocd since we first made the Eclipse. As 


I nstmment over ^ 

i first-class working instntmeut it sull has no rival 
Street Views, Omups, Architectural sabjects, Landsca] 
\rith marvellous detail, partieularly saitable for Lantern 
to an extraordinary extent. 


ipes, Panorama, Ac . arc obtained 
Transparencies and for enlar^nft 
Detective Ca«ie for 


Bise 


Apparatus 

Fitted with 

Three Double 

Roller Slide, and 


Complete, one 
Double Back 

Roller Slide 

Backs fitted 

Camera open, or 
three D )uble Backs. 



for Oi Pictures. 

for 

31 K 81 

... 

£4 4 0 


£l 13 0 

— 

4ix a| 

... 

4 9 0 

£6 5 0 

1 13 0 

£1 1 0 

S X 4 

, , 

6 0 0 

7 10 0 

1 19 6 

16 0 

6|x 41 

... 

0 0 0 

8 15 0 

2 6 0 

1 6 0 

If X 9 centimeters, 

6 6 0 

7 6 0 

1 16 0 

1 I 0 

1« xlf 

9l 

6 0 0 

8 15 0 

2 6 0 

1 7 « 

18 xis 

to 

0 10 0 

9 7 0 

2 8 0 

1 10 0 


^crew and fitting platea to Camera for use on Stand, Clip, or Camera Rest, for Landscape 

ni. Aitkor alvo 9 



SHEWS patent pocket camera REST, 


or Support for Hand Cameras. 

An Inganioua Sabstitule for a stand where It is impossible, through want of light or other 
causea, to obtaia an inatantanaoas axposars. Instantlv attaohing the Camera to any 

wooden projeotloa. Wo looriot olioiild bo witaont It. 

^ Weight. Sue. Price, post free 

For l-Plate OasMtaa li os. aseeeesaasswessaasM 4^X8 X f llW •*•••• ••••. •••••• ^ 

rortPIM. „ .. — -*'* 

aim ECUP8E ElUBfinG OB BEDnenO APPABiTUS. 

Bae apeoiololronlar, free on applic ation to 

J. F. SHEW A CO., 88, NEWMAN ST • f Oj[/brdSI.« 




Adveiii«eamt$. 


0‘3EI0Xt€a‘XI TPr a 

Photographic Apparatus Manufacturer. 


26 , Galtlutrpe Stmt, 6 n|*s In Road, LOIDOR. 

FOURTEEN PRIZE MEDALS h»ve hem Awwdtd to O. MARI'S OimerM end Ctatnffintf- 
Box fur Bxoellenoo of Doalfm and Workmanahip. BILTSR MEDAL awaided at ibo 
luiematlonal InTantiom Exhibition for Ezoellance in the maniilhotoio orCunerati 


. G. HABEAS NEW CAMERA. 

Inrxmo axo brrxonooxn, Johb, 1B8I. 

9Jho Bed and mod compact Camera over Jnvented. Sinoo ita IntTodnoilou, this Oiinem 

baa rocelrod MToral important modifl 
cation* in oonaimotlon. It standa nO' 
Tivallad for elciraace, lightniaa, anil 
ffraeral utility. It la apaoiallj adapt* il 
for nae with the Kaat man -Walker Roll 
Holder. A 6| X 4| Camera meaaurra 
when eloaed 8x6x21 in., waigha only 
4 Iba . and axtenda to 17 in. The ataaUy 
and liiereaaing demand for tbla Oameru 
la the beat proof of Ita t>opulariiy. 
"Little need be aaid of Mr. Ororge Hare'a well-known Patent Camera, except that it 
forma the model upon which nearly all the others in the market are baaed."~Viae Brtitr/f 
danrnal Fkotographg^ August 28, H 886. 


Btieof 

Square, with Re- 

Brass 

Sisa of 

Square, with Re- 

Brass 

Plate. 

versible Holder. 

Binding. 

Plate. 

versible Holder. 

Bindinir 

6x4 

.M AS 0 0 

80 18 0 

lOx 8 

... 89 18 0 .o 

81 4 II 

«lx 4i 

.M 7 2 6 

10 0 

18x10 

M. It 0 0 .M 

1 6 0 

7Jx 8^ 

M. 7 10 0 ... 

10 0 

16x18 

18 1 0 

1 10 M 

8|x 81 

8 16 0 ... 

10 0 

These prieee include one Double Slide 


Since thia Camera baa been introduced, it baa been awarded THBBB BHiVIBR 
MBBAU: at Bruaaela International Photographle Exblbiuoo* IBeSt at the Rojat 
OomwanPolyleelinloSoeletj.ralmoittht and at the INTERNATIONAL INTENTION 
EXHIBITION, 1885. Alao Bronae Medal* Briatol International Exhibition, 1883- 
.JllGHSST AWARD. 


G. HARE’S Improved Portable BeUows Camera. 

lavtVTxn Ann laTioavoxn 1878. 





fBlOBf, Wltll 09# ]^U# ilU# Mi Msf ii f 8808iiSf toVIB 

_ Hoitmilalaiii 8q8afi,iriai Bm« 

FernUM. • Yfrtloal. 1l«V8fiible Bdidtf* Bindinf. 

#11 § ^ f 10 0 0 5 0 ... ... 1 0 0 

# ai»e #40 «M Wf 10 10 0 M« ... 160 


1#7C L 

I# Nl# 
2i >1S 
at Ml# 


FetMoiOf, 



1010 0 

18 i 0 ... 1 Iff 0 

18 10 0 ... 

14 0 0. .M M. 8 10 0 


hmiWmiih Bm (kRaJofoo. 




AdvertUemefde. 



TDN&C9 

i]i:;)ronD Street 

STR A N D. W.C. 


PHABMACEPTI CAL, OPERATIVE & PH0T0GR4P HIC CHEHISn. 

HINTON'S FOIjOING PIaATN RACKS, 4000 sold in one yeer. 
HINTON'S NAONKSIU M FLASH LAMPS, the most practical 
n mde. 

HINTON'S PUBS CHEMICALS, always reliable. 

HINTON’S STANDARD READY-MADE SOLUTIONS. 
HINTON’S << COLLEGE ” DARK ROOM LAMPS, 10/6. 
HINTON’S SELECTED LENSES AT MODERATE PRICES. 
HINTON’S CAMERAS OF SEASONED WOOD AND BEST 
WORKMANSHIP. 

HINTON A CO. STOCK PLATES, FILMS, and PAPERS by 
all the best makers. 

DEPbl for WRAY’S MAGNinCENT LENSES, LIESEGANG'S ARISTOTYPE PAPER, 
and NEWIAN'S ACCURATE THE SHUTTER. 

SWNIl FOR HINTON’S T»RICK LIST. 


Rcf Utered G.W.W. Trade Mark. 

G.W. WILSON & Co., 

2, 8T. SWITfln 8TBEET, IBEBDEER, 


Wholesale Landscape Photographers and 
Photographic Publishers, 


LAHTEBR SLIDE liKERS AED EXLARGERS ADD PROCESS FRUITERS. 


Catalogues and Price Lists Post Free on application. 


OOSBaSPONSSirOB ihtztbd. 



A4oeii%ifem0nts. 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING 

From Photographers* own Kegatives carefhlly executed, by 
Bichard Keene, so as to secure the BB8T BBSTTLTS. 


BETOUCUING, NATURAL SKIES, Ac., AT MODERATE COST. 


Price List Post Free on spiillcsilon to 

KEEIVE, r>EIlEY. 

THE AHATEDR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

PUBIjIBHED weekly. Price 2d. 

'IMPORTANT ^DVER tTsIN G MEDIUM. 

Boing the ONLY JOURNAL for AMATEUR PHOTOORAPIIERS in 
Field, Studio, Camp ; Afloat, ARhoro ; in Town or Country ; nt Homo 

and Abroad. 

N.B.— All communioatlone respecting Advertisements to be addressed to 

PARRY A CRAWFORD, 62, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE 2d. 


rTKE: 


! 


k A Popular Illustrated 

! AMATEUR 

1 Journal 



— ^ 

iHOTOGRAPHER 


p 

Devoted to 

Photographv and the 
kindred ArU. 

r 



Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

London: HAZEM.. WATSOK S VIMEY, Ld., 52. Long AON.W.G. 

M tfaeupnli and nmgrapkk De^t, 

mnemmm cwt ran, oir nrasoAnra. 

IfSr M *•. •*« *..**^ 




AdeerttHemenU. 


Polytechnic School 

OP 

Photography, 

309, 311, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

Tllli is ilaily fia- Practical Instnictioii in all 

^ lAics C»f PHOTOGRAPHY. The STPDIO and DARK 
ROOMS are lit hy I’llfctrh ily, aiul tin* appliances aio complete 
in pvery respect. 

TERMS FOR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION:- 


C >. 

lu Dry Plate Photogi*aphy nnd Silver PlintinL^ until proficient 5 5 0 

,, Ketoiichiiig 5 5 0 

,, Developing (.'f/)rcia/ (•■otr'* ) 2 12 6 

,, Carbon Printing 2 2 0 

,, Knlarging 2 2 0 

,, Platinum Printing ....110 


F0BTT EI6IIT PRIZE MEDALS 

Have been awarded to Students of the School at Exhibitions. 


A year's practical Training at the School is the best 
« Photographic Education obtainable in the World. 


FULL PARTICULARS OM APPLICATION. 







Fw. 1. 


^ , 1 ^. ISEJiOBQESR’S 

J'fiEtD AND STUDIO CAMERAS AND 
STUDIO STANDS 
'ft ^ Bara noalTad tha Hlipkast Awards wharam Edibitad. 

\ ^ Tke CamecM of Usaorek deserre 
special Examination, as 
well for the perfection 
of their workmanship as 
for their perfect adapta- 
tion to the purpose for 
which they are ''de- 
signed.*' — Vide Report 
lo/ Jurors, Class IX.,, 

^International Exhibi-*^ 
tion, Paris. 

riu £. 

This Camera is Light, Portable, and qnickly sot np ready for use, and it* 
INBrfooUy rigid when extended. Fig. 1. shows tho Camera packed np. 

Fig. 2 shows the Camera with Rerersing Frame and Front extended 
Each Camera is supplied with two Fronts which can be raised or lowered as 
required. 

mCHEB'S imiOfED PORTABLE BELLOWS CilERi 

Bpecially oonstmeted for use with Dry Platea It is fitted with Single ui 
Doiude Action Swing Back, and the fooussing is effected by Screw or Back 
A^llnatment. Prices^ with Single Swing Back and three Double Backs, each 
DaoTliig two Prepar^ Plates . — 

PIsrixa ... ... « ... ... ...A5 15 0 

Ditto, with Doable Swing Book, ReTersiag Frame, and Extending Vront for 

LoagPoeos ^ ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 5 0 

Ditto, witti Dooble Swing Back, Btrerilng Frame, and Extending Froat for 

JuougFocas ... ... ». ». 9 11 0 

Warikttl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - ... -.750 

Ditto, with Doable Swing Back, Berersiiig Frame, and Extending Front for 

Long Fceoe ... ... 9 15 0 

ForSAxM ... ... .« ... 8 10 0 

DlttpL wtin Doable Swing Back, Bavertiiig Frame, and Sxtendiog Front for 

LongFbeae ... -T ... ^ ^ ^ ... ... ... ... 11 15 0 

POrlOan .......... ........... .« ... «. ... 10 6 0 

Dicio/irttbjtable Swing Back, Bevarsiog Frames and Extending Front g q 

BRAU^mmtSO OAMiaA and Thrss Double Backs up to 
StxSI, £1 8s.; 10x8, £1 18s, 

FOR PRICES OF UR6ER SIZES SEE ILLUSTRATED CATAL08UE. 

lUttstaated Oatalogaas Poet Free. Vest Per Cent. Diseouak for Oath with 

Order, 

LENSES BY ROSS, DALLM^YER. 

AMD AU> OTBIft lOXBaS. 

aar 


inn.1HTr-<i,-Mtai|M In, IWt iHtn, UIDW, It- 


AdvertisementiT 


BECK'S 

‘PT06RAPH’ LENm 

WITH 

^ IRIS DIAPHRAGM. 






BLAKE k ED6AB. 

Artists In Photography, 

74. Midland Road, Bedford 


Messrs. R. & J. BECK. 

Dear Sirs, 

The No. 5 Lens, after severe tesUngr, htt 
proved to be a Splendid and Reliable Instrument, and 
candidly we expected a gfood thinK 5 hut with this Len^ 
for all the purposes we have tried it, the results are fap 
above our expectations. During^ Twenty-five Years’ ex- 
perience in Photogfraphy, only Lenses of the two Btfst 
Makers have been used. We can confidently say we 
prefer your Lens to any of the others we have. 

We are. Dear Sirs, yours respectively, 

BLAKE & EDGAR. 

FULL OATALOdUES OH APPIICATIOH TO 

R. & J. BECK. 68. CoraM. WM. 



PHOTOGRAPE 



I T & a ftaogmz^ {pc% by idl the leadinjr Art Pholi^ftbm of the 
4ay, that a sio^e ILaiidecape Lena ie abedhitely the'^best M 
correct rendering ot d^tances in Landscqa? P^cture^s and that, pro- 
Tiding the Lens is carefully eoriected, h beautiful softness and 
tratlifulneas of atmospheric distance is the natural rosult. Ttie 
Stereoscopic Comi>any claim for their Black HA!n> ’* single Land- 
Igjlfeepe Lenses aWlute perfoeiioit in this respect. 


SjBtrad from fikt >4iiAt Boa PftoTooaArHKH </ Jhm 8, 1888^ 

^•Th0 space stt oar commsitd loimds us lo miNrs Una meDiton die cpfltpal 
ahtps single laadstepe lent, a nsefal addltioii to ersry photegrapber's hhv 
rrhens vievs of soeaeiy ate to be taken, the distsnoes befog 

tendered with truer peti|isel{tc than Is iHa ease with the reotiUnear/* 




QpHHm, 

fpfim «f a* Madptl 

m >25wrtK** 4mwiSSii»# (■). IHBWIUBB*] 

nwbertlMwftiranwiBliu 

_,y «AHP «| |ggg t,IW»AB FOBTmr MUfirCopyiii 

awa i wg S S I &Mhiipw. .fuSS^;. 


• * 

, ^ iPwt ffUilHHIilP 3Wi^t.. ••• S7 9 (I 

4A. l)nlMSB^ociw»«iMiiOK«i. 

W^«fSMM|fll41n..^ .» 39 10 u 
0A.itt niit 14x11 and tinder. 

d^ { tn., foew uilii. ... ». so o o 

44;fpr a^Kld met under. 

4^' vliu» focme IS In. ... SO 0 o 


B4kn» UtOVUntlAB (Pmn}) 

Th. bert l«w ftir Monml UM 

end nr Copying.^ 


SiMarVitw 
or I.»D<lacape. 

*kb^ Hiiu 
® »» 4 ». ' 
® », S 


SliseofGroap C<| 
or Portrait. 

91 by 81 in. ^ 

4 » Si o d 


:: •» : 

ft • « - 
O •» 0 11 

Ill 
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